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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


Lord LANSDOWN, 


MY LORD, 


HE molt amiable vir- 
tues and the brighteſt 
talents form'd the charadter 
of that HERO whoſe travels 
I relate: And to whom cou'd 
J offer a picture of ſo fine 
a genius and ſo generous a 
mind but to a perſon of Your 
LOoRPDSHIp's taſte ? 

The ſingular friendſhip 
with which Youn LoRDSHIP 


A 2 honours 


DEDICATION. 


honours me gave riſe to this 
undertaking ; and my obli- 
gations are of ſuch a nature, 

that to let paſs the preſent 
opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing them, wou'd be the higheſt 
injuſtice, as well as 1 ingrati- 
tude. Accept this mark of 
the inviolable attachment and 


profound reſpect of, 
My LORD, 
Your Lonpertiy's moſt obliged, 
Moſt obedient, and 


Moſt humble 2 


Andrew Ramſay. 


PREFACE. 


VER ſince the firſt edition of TU x 
TRAVELS oF CyRus, the Au- 
thor has liſten'd with reſpe& and de- 

ference to the judgment of the Public; and 

as ſeveral ſpecious objections have been made 
to the work, and many real faults diſcover'd 
in it, his deſign in this Preface is to give 
the beſt anſwer he can to the one, and to 

. acquaint the reader with what he has done 
to correct the other, | 

The moſt general defe& in the former 
editions is the inaction of Cyrus, who thro' 
the whole courſe of his trayels has too 
much of the indolent Philoſopher, and 
too little of the Hero, who was one day 
to be the conqueror of Aſia. The nature 
of this work not requiring the action of an 
epic poem, this fault might have been ex- 
cus'd; the Author has nevertheleſs ſubmit- 
ted to the judgment of the Public, and has 
made Cyrus act in the ſeveral countries thro 
which he paſſes, and this without departing 
from the character of a young hero upon 
his travels, or ſhocking the reader with tales 
and fictions that have no foundation in an- 
tiquity. Beſides this general defect there 

are others peculiar to each book. . 

A} In 
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In the firſt, the narration is too haſty and 
conciſe : The reader feels a tender concern 
for Caſſandana, loves her and fears to loſe 
her ; nevertheleſs ſhe diſappears on a ſudden, 
and this epiſode concludes too abruptly. It 
has been likewiſe obſerv'd, that there is no 
relation between the virtuous Iove of Cy- 
rus for Caſſandana, and the criminal paſſion 
of Stryangeus for Zarina, Nor is this all, 
Cambyſes and Mandana conſent to their 
ſon's marriage contrary to all the rules of 
good policy. The Author hopes he has 
corrected theſe faults, by the additions made 
to the firſt book, where he gives a view 
of the political ſtate of Afia m Cyrus's time. 

In the ſecond book the Author had not 
aſſigned a proper motive for Cyrns's jour- 
ney to ſee Zoroaſter ; the occaſion of it 
at preſent is this. The Prince of Perſia be- 
gins to entertain a contempt for Religion, 
and in order to guard him againſt this dan- 
ger, Hyſtaſpes, his governor, engages him 
to make a viſit to the Magi: The repre- 
fentation which Zoroaſter makes of the 
wonders of nature, and the amiable ideas he 
gives him of the Divinity, fatisfy his doubts, 
and ſettle his mind; and while he is thus 


inſtructed by philoſophical reaſonings, which 


eould not be ſuppos d very agreeable to a 
young Princeſs accuſtom'd to the gayeties 
and diverſions of the court of Ecbatan, the 
Author to amuſe Caſlandana has * 

ö dne 


- 
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the wives of the Magi celebrating the feſti- 


val of the Goddeſs Mythra; this deſcrip- 
tion relaxes the mind, ſerves for an intro- 
duction to the Theology of the Perſians, 
and makes a proper diviſion of Zoroaſter's 
diſcourſe upon natural philoſophy and reli- 

ion. | i 
, The third book was all narration, there 
was no action; the epiſode of Amenophis 
was thought intereſſing enough, but Cyrus 
ſeem'd to be forgotten, and was remember d 
only by reflection. The Author has found 
means to make this Prince preſent at the re- 
volutions of Egypt, without becoming a pri- 
ſoner with Apries, or countenancing the 


* 


uſurpation of Amaſis, diſplaying occaſionally 


his military virtues and heroic ſentiments. 
In the fourth and fifth books the Spartans 
and Athenians were put to a great expence 
of men and ſhips only to amuſe Cyrus. 
Virgil kills and maims ſome of the Athletæ 
in S games in order to give a luſtre to his 
heroes, but the Author had exceeded the li- 
berry taken by the Latin poet. To cor- 
rect this fault he has related in his fourth 
book the war between the Lacedæmonians 
and Tegeans, mention'd by Herodotus, and 
which happen d preciſely at the time when 
Cyrus is ppord to be at Sparta. This epi- 
ſode has given the Author occaſion to un- 
fold, in a more extenſive manner, the poli- 
tical ſtate of Sparta, and the different opi- 
A 4 nions 
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nions of Polybius and Plutarch concerning 
the deſigns of Lycurgus in his laws and 
inſtitutions of government. In the fifth 
book a ſea fight is ſuppos'd between Me- 
gates and Piſiſtratus, when the Perſian 
Prince went into Attica. 

In the fixth book Pythagoras ſhew'd clear- 
ly that thought could not be a property of 
matter; but it was neceſſary ſome pages 
ſhould be added to evince that we have no 
reaſon to believe that extenſion and thought 
are properties of the ſame ſubſtance ; and 
that the ſyſtem of Spinoza, (who is meant 
by Anaximander) is a ſeries of looſe ſup- 
poſitions without any demonſtration. 

The Author has made a conſiderable addi- 
tion to the ſeventh, book with regard to the 

religion of the Tyrians and the death of A- 
donis. He thought he might take advantage 

of this beautiful part of Mythology to ex- 
plain the. ancient tradition common to al- 
moſt all nations concerning a middle God, 
who was to expiate and deſtroy moral evil 
by his own great ſufferings. As the Phce- 
nicians liv'd near Judea, they might poſſi- 
bly have clearer ideas of religion than other 
nations, and this bare poſſibility may perhaps 
juſtify that new epiſode, However it would 
be unreaſonable to expect that what is put 
in the mouth of each Philoſopher relating 
to the religion of his own country ſhould 
be found word for word in the ancients. 
4 The 
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PREFACE. ix 
The Author of Cyrus has only wrought 
into a connected ſyſtem the moſt beautiful 
hints of antiquity, in order to unfold the 
great principles of religion, and ſhew that 
all nations had from the beginning ſome 
idea of thoſe principles more or leſs con- 
fus'd. 

In the laſt book, ſeveral important re- 
flections are added, to give more accuracy 
to the reaſonings of Eleazar, and more 
ſtrength to the diſcourſe of Daniel: The 
latter proves the ſupernatural eſtabliſhment 
of religion by the only proper method for 
it, that is to fay, by a relation of facts; but 
his diſcourſe at preſent contains ſeveral cor- 
roborative hints, to ſhew that theſe facts 
are inconteſtable. And laſtly, he refers Cyrus 
to the. accompliſhment of the prophecies 
in his own perſon, as an invincible proof 
of all the truths he has told him. 
The Author has made ſeveral additions 
to his diſcourſe. on. the ancient Mythology, 
in order to ſhew, that as all the fictions of 
the Pagans ſuppoſe the reality of the three 
ſtates of the world, ſo all che Pagan Divi- 
nities may be reduced to one ſupreme God, 
the principle of all beings, a Goddeſs his 
wife, ſiſter or daughter, and a middle God 
who is his ſon, his repreſentative or vice- 


gerent. Beſides theſe additions, which are 


the moſt important, there are many others 
leſs conſiderable, which the Author thought 
Cf neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, to render the tranſitions more 
eaſy and natural, the narration more con- 
nected, the principles more palpable, and 
| the reaſonings more concluſive. This is 
1 what the Author has done, to corre& the 
real faults in the former editions of his 
x work. The objections, to which he thinks 
\F he can give a ſolid anſwer, without chang- 


ing any thing in his plan, are as follow, 


| 
? I. To begin with the leaſt important of 
i | them, it has been objected, that the Au- 
( thor is a plagiary, and that he has in ſeve- 
; ral places tranſcrib'd whole pages from the 
| Biſhop of Meaux's univerſal hiſtory, M. de 
Tourreil's hiſtorical preface, Dr. Cudworth's 
intellectual ſyſtem, and the life of Hay- 
Ebn-Yokdan, tranſlated from the Arabic. 
Theſe pretended thefts impos'd at firſt up- 
on thoſe who were not in a condition to con- 
ſult the originals ; but upon a ſtrict exami- 
nation the injuſtice and ignorance of the 
Critics appear d. The third book which 
treats of ancient Egypt contains ſeveral re- 
marks, of which there is not the leaſt trace 
in the Biſhop of Meaux's univerſal hiſtory. 
1 The Author has indeed in ſome places fol 
low'd the tranſlation made by that Prelate 
of certain paſſages in Diodorus Siculus, He- 
rodotus and Strabo: But is a man a plagiary 
becauſe in his citations from the ancients he 
ghuſes rather to follow a good _—— 
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than a bad one? So in comparing M. de 
Tourreil's preface with the fourth and fifth 
books of this work, the reader will find 
nothing common to them, except certain 
paſſages purely hiſtorical. The life of Hay- 
Ebn-Yokdan, tranſlated from the Arabic in- 
to Latin by Dr. Pocock, has no reſemblance 
with the Author's hiſtory of Hermes the 
ſecond, unleſs it be the general idea of a 
ſavage brought up in a deſart; there is not 
the leaſt likeneſs either in the matter ot 
in the method of the reaſoning. The Ara- 
bian Philoſopher begins with very refin d 
diſquiſitions in anatomy, paſſes thence to 
metaphyſical diſcuſſions, and concludes with 
the dreams of the Mahometan contempla- 
tives. All the Author's reaſonings are, on 
the contrary, ſo managed, that they don't 
exceed the capacity of a common good un- 
derſtanding, who has no other inſtructor 
than nature : He has endeavour'd ſo to in- 
troduce his ideas as not to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of probability, to range each truth 
in its proper place, to mix ſpeculation with 
ſentiment, and to raiſe the ſoul by eaſy and 
natural gradations to the knowledge and love 
of the firſt Being. Laſtly, as to Dr. Cud- 
worth, notwithſtanding his miſtakes and 
want of method, he had penetrated farther 
into the myſteries of antiquity than the 
moſt part of Critics; nevertheleſs this learn- 
ed man ſays nothing of the three ſtates 2 

the 
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the world, which ate the foundation of 
all that the Author of Cyrus advances up- 
on religion. Far from being a plagiary bo 
had not conſulted enough the Doctor's 
excellent remarks concerning the three forms 
of the Divinity; he has made more uſe 
of them in this edition, but has always 
quoted him or the originals, 


II. It is thought that the epiſodes, in 
which the Author {Une of love, are re- 
lated with too much rapidity, ſo that the 
reader has not time enough to be touch'd, 
mov'd and tranſported. 

Fo this it may be anſwer'd, that thoſe 
ſtories are related by perſons who ought not 
to launch out into love ſpeeches, tender ſen- 
timents and ſprightly images. The ancients 
are very ſparing in words when the fitua- 


tion and circumſtances ſpeak ſufficiently of 
_ themſelves, When Homer is to paint the 


charms of Helen, he does it by a ſingle 
{troke ; ſhe goes into the council of the 
old men, they fix their eyes, upon her, are 
diſcompos'd and ſuſpend their deliberations. 
When Virgil makes Dido ſpeak, her words 
are few, but each word is a ſentiment : The 
tender paſſions loſe their force and their 
delicacy- when they become too eloquent. 
Beſides, all the Author's fictions, where 
love is the object, are in the two firſt books, 
and tend to preſerve Cyrus from the * 
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of youth, by ſhewing him, not ſo much 
the ſweets of love, as the bitter effects of 
it: As ſoon as he attains to a riper age, 
Caſſandana dies and the Hero begins his tra- 
vels. Thus hiſtory ſimply relates facts as 
they happen, without endeavouring after 
the intrigues, ſpeeches and ſurpriſing ad- 
ventures of romance. 


III. Some object that the travels of Cyrus 
are not well imagin'd, and that any other 
hero would have ſuited better with the Au- 
thor's project than the conqueror of Aſia. 

Conquerors have generally no other view 
in extending their dominion, than to ſa- 


tisfy their unbounded ambition: Cyrus on 


the contrary made. uſe of his victories to 
procure the happineſs of the conquer'd 
nations. The Author's intention in mak- 
ing choice of ſuch a Prince was to ſhew, 
that. courage, great exploits and military 
talents may indeed excite our admiration, 
but do not form the character of a true 


hero, without the addition of wiſdom, vir- 


tue and noble ſentiments. In order to form 
ſuch a hero, it was thought allowable to 
3 him travel; ory the filence of Xeno- 
phon, who ſays nothing in his Cyr ia 
of what . to Gr. from = 
teenth to his fortieth year, leaves the Au- 
thor at liberty to imagine this fiction. The 
relation of the Prince's travels furniſhes an 

hs occaſion 
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occaſion to deſcribe the religion, manners 
and politics of the ſeveral countries thro 
which he paſſes. Theſe travels cannot ſurely 
appear unnatural ; a prudent Prince like 
Cambyſes, a father who is ſuppos'd to be 
inform'd of the oracles concerning the fu- 
ture greatneſs of his ſon, a tributary King 
who knows the danger of ſending the young 
Prince a ſecond time to the court of Ecba- 
tan, ought to be ſenſible that Cyrus at twen- 
ty five years of age could not better em- 
ploy his time during the interval of a 
profound peace, than by travelling into 
Egypt and Greece. It was neceſſary to pre- 
pare a Prince who was to be one day the 
founder and law-giver of a mighty empire, 
to accompliſh his high deſtiny by acquiring 
in each country ſome knowledge worthy of 
His great genius. Is there any thing ſtrain'd 
in all this? No other hero could anſwer the 
Author's intention; had he made any other 
Prince travel, he would have loſt all the 
advantages he has drawn from the choice 
of Cyrus, as the deliverer of the people of 
God, 'as cotemporary with the great men 
with whom he conſults, and as living in an 
age, the learning, manners and events of 
which could alone be ſuitable to the deſign 
of this work. E 


IV. Thoſe who make no diſtinction be- 
tween the plan of Telemachus and that of 
N Cyrus, 
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Cyrus, continually cry out, that there is no 
unity of action in the latter. 72 
Nothing is more unreaſonable than to 
compare two works of ſuch different na- 
tures; inſtruction is indeed the aim of 
both, but they are not form'd upon the 
ſame originals; the Author of Telemachus 2 
writes a continuation of an epic poem; the 
Author of Cyrus fills up the chaſm in a 
philoſophical hiſtory; the one has imitated 
Homer with ſucceſs, the other has taken 
Xenophon for his model. M. de Cambray ( 
ſtrews every where the richeſt flowers of 
poeſy; he paints nature in all her variety, 
and the objects themſelves become viſible 
he deſcribes all the motions of the heart of 
man, and makes us feel them ſucceſſively ; 
he renders the moſt ſublime truths palpa- 
ble, and never fatigues the mind with ab- 
ſtrated ideas; he paſſes from beautiful 
images to noble ſentiments, and finds a 
ſhorter way to the heart than by reaſon- 
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7 ing; he walks, he flies, he ſighs, he thun- 
f ders, he mourns, he rejoices, he aſſumes all 
n forms by turns, and never fails to transform 
f The Author's utmoſt ambition was to 
8 unfold the principles of his maſter, with- 


out daring to attempt an imitation of his 
graces; he choſe a ſubje& more proportion'd 
to his capacity, a work in which he was to 
compare the philoſophical ideas of cs 
Pas | rather 


Philoſophet: He is to inſtruct only by hints, 
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rather than exert a poetic invention 5 be 
did not pretend to write an epic poem: In 
this kind of fiction the hero ſhould never diſ- 
appear; it is he whom we liſten to, it is he 
only whom we love ; the Poet grows tire- 
fome when he perſonates too much the 


and not by long and elaborate diſcuſſions. 
The obſervation of theſe rules was incom- 
patible wich the Author's views; his . 
was to ſhew the gradual progreſs of 
mind in the ſearch of truth, to —— 
the religions, governments and laws of dif- 
ferent nations, and to form the legiſlator ra- 
ther than the conqueror z unity of action is 
by no means neceſſary in a work of this na- 
ture, tis ſufficient if there be unity of de- 
ſign. All the Author's epiſodes tend to in- 
ſtruction, and the inſtructions are, as he ap- 
prehends, pro r d to the age of Cyrus: 
in his youth he is in danger of being cor- 
rupted by vanity, love a irfeligion ; Mati- 
dana, Hyſtaſpes and Zoroaſter preſerve hith 
from theſe ſnares. The hiſtory of Apries 
lays. open to him all the artifices of 4 Pi. 
fidious courtier; that of the Kings of Sparta, 
the dangers of an exceflive confidetite in 
favourites, or of an unjuſt diffidenet of tni⸗ 
niſters; that of Periaſder, the fatal mi- 
chiefs which attend defpotic power and 
the diſpenſing with ancient - laws ; that of 
Punſtrarus, the puniſhment of a baſe, | _ 
an 


Sr reer 
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and crafty policy; and that of Nabuchodo- 


noſor, the dreadful conſequences of relap- 
ſing into impiety, after due light and ad- 
monition. The Prince is at firſt inſtructed 


| by fables to preſerve him from the paſſions 
of youth; he afterwards inſtructs himſelf 


by his own reflections, by the examples he 
ſees, and by all the adventures he meets 
with in his travels; he goes from country 
to country, collecting all the treaſures of 
wiſdom, converſing with the great men he 
finds there, and performing heroic exploits 
as occaſion preſents. 


V. Some perſons, to diſcredit the Author's 


work, have inſinuated that far from doing 


homage to religion he degrades it. 
He ſhould think himſelf very unhappy 


to have produced a work fo contrary to 


his intentions. All that he advances upon 
religion may be reduced to two principal 
points: The firſt is to prove againſt the 
Atheiſts the exiſtence of a ſupreme Deity, 
who produced the world by his power, and 
governs it by his wiſdom. To this end Zo- 
roaſter unveils to us all the wonders of na- 
ture, Hermes conſults the nauve and genuine 
tendency of the heart, and Pythagoras aſcends 
ro firſt principles: And thus the Author 


endeavours to unite the ſtrength of all, that 


ſenſe, natural ſentiment and reaſon can afford 
us for the proof of the firſt and moſt im- 
Vo“. I. B portant 
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portant of all truths. Tradition ſtrikes in 
with philoſophy : The Author has endea- 


vour'd to ſhew that the earlieſt opinions of 


the moſt knowing and civiliz'd nations come 
nearer the truth than thoſe of latter ages ; 


that the Theology of the Orientals is more 


pure than that of the Egyptians, that of 


the Egyptians leſs corrupted than that of 


the Greeks, and that of the Greeks more 
Exalted than that of the Romans; that the 
primitive ſyſtem of the world was that of 
one ſupreme Deity; that in order to adapt 
this idea to the capacity of the vulgar, the 
divine attributes were repreſented by alle- 
gories and hieroglyphics ; that mankind ſink- 
ing into matter quickly forgot the meaning 
of thoſe ſacred ſymbols, and fell into idola- 


try; that idolatry brought forth irreligion 


that raſh and inconſiderate minds not being 
able to diſtinguiſh' between principles and 
the abuſes of them ran from one exceſs to 
another. Such have been the variations of 
the human mind, with regard to the Deity 
in almoſt all times and all countries. The 
Author's intention throughout his whole 
ſyſtem was to ſhew the wild extravagance 
of thoſe who maintain that the doctrines of 
religion are only the effects of the ignorance 


and ſtupidity of the infant world; that the 
- firſt men not knowing the phyſical cauſes, 


had recourſe to inviſible powers to explain 


the phenomena of nature, and laſtly, that 


politicians 
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S in b roaſter, Hermes and Pythagoras ador d one 

dea- 7 Deity, but they were Deiſts; Eleazar 
v7 ſole 7 * 5 

1s of © reſembled the Socinians, who ar 2 for ſubject- 

ome ing religion to philoſophy; Daniel repreſents 

Ses; a perfect Chriſtian, and the hero of this book 
a young Prince who began to be corrupted 


t of by the maxims of irreligion: In order to 
t of bet him right, the different Philoſophers 
nore with whom he converſes ſucceſſively un- 
| * fold to him new truths mixt with errors. Zo- 
t o | 


roaſter confutes the miſtakes of the Magi; 
dapt Pythagoras thoſe of Zoroaſter ; Eleazar 
the thoſe of Pythagoras; Daniel rejects thoſe of 

all the others, and his doctrine is the only 
ink- 4 one which the Author adopts. The order 
uns | A of theſe converſations ſhews the progreſs of 
lola- the mind, the matter being ſo diſpos d, that 
on; the Atheiſt becomes Deiſt, the Deiſt Soci- 
eing nian, and the Socinian Chriſtian, by a plain 
and natural chain of ideas. The great art 
ſs to in inſtructing is to lead the mind gradually 


s Of on, and to take advantage even of its er- 
Jeity rors to make it reliſh truth. That Cyrus 
The might thus be conducted ſtep by ſtep, it 
hole was neceſſary to introduce a perſon of the 
ance religion of the Hebrews, who ſhou'd con- 
of fute by reaſon all the objections drawn from 
ance 2 reaſon. Daniel could not act this part: It 
the would not have become him to ſolve diffi- 
_ culties by uncertain conjectures; the Phi- 
lain 


loſopher might prepare the Prince by bare 
bypotheſes, to ſubmit and to diſtruſt his 
| * underſtanding: 
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underſtanding : But it was neceſſary that 
the Prophet ſhould diſengage Cyrus from 
all bold ſpeculations, how refin'd and bright 
ſoever they might appear, and lead him to 
the belief of a ſupernatural religion, not by 
a philoſophical demonſtration of its doctrines, 
but by proving them to be divinely reveal'd. 
In a word, he ſhould fix the mind of the 
young hero by indiſputable facts, which 
ſtrike much more forcibly than abſtract 
ideas. And it is for this reaſon that the 
Author introduces 'in his laſt book two 

rſons of very different characters, a Phi- 


loſopher and a Prophet; the one employs 


the powers of reaſon againſt incredulity, the 
other impoſes ſilence on all reaſonings by a 
ſupernatural authority. This is the only 
uſe which the Author would make of the 
opinions of Origen; they anſwer the ob- 
jections of the incredulous concerning the 
beginning and duration of evil; they ſhew, 
that ſince the weak reaſon of the Philoſo- 
phers can find a plauſible ſolution of thoſe 
great difficulties, we may well conclude that 
the infinite Wiſdom will be able one day to 
juſtify his ways, which are now impenetra- 
ble. So long as it is allowable to philoſo- 

hiſe, the Author expoſes the moſt proba- 

le ſyſtems and hypotheſes; but when the 
queſtion is of faith, he reaſons only up- 


on palpable fats, in order to diſcover 


whether God has ſpoken to his creature or 
eee not; 


PREFACE. xix 


hat 4 politicians refin'd and improv'd theſe indi- 


om geſted ideas, in order to compoſe a ſyſtem 
ght of religion uſeful and neceſſary to ſociety. 

1 to The ſecond point is to ſhew, in © poſi- 
by tion to the Deiſts, that the principal doc- 
1es, trines of reveal'd religion, concerning the 
I'd. 7 ſtates of innocence, corruption and renova- 
the tion, are as ancient as the world; that they 
ich were the foundations of Noah's religion; 
act that he tranſmitted them to his children; 
the that theſe traditions were thus ſpread 
wo throughout all nations; that the Pagans 
hi- © disfigured, degraded and obſcur'd them by 


oys $ their abſurd fictions ; and laſtly, that theſe 


the primitive truths have been no where pre- 
ya _ > ſerv'd in their purity except in the true re- 
nly * ligion. When we ſee divers nations agree 


rhe concerning the beginning, the decline and 
ob. the re-eſtabliſhment of a monarchy, the 
birth, exploits and virtues of the hero who 
is the reſtorer of it, is not this a ſufficient 
proof of theſe principal facts, tho' the cir- 
= cumſtances ſhould be related differently and 
be even fabulous? The Author in unfolding 
the ancient traditions has diſtinguiſh'd be- 
tween fable and truth, philoſophical hypo- 
theſes and doctrines of faith, eſſence and 
form, the ſpirit and the letter which ought 

never to be ſeparated, but which cannot be 
up- X confounded without diſguiſing and diſho- 


ver ouring Chriſtianity : He hoped thereby to 
\ of have given a plan of religion equally amia- 
> or i | 

_ B 2 bie 
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ble and reaſonable, and to have ſhewn that 
its principles are beautiful, its conſequences 
natural, and its original ancient ; that it 
enlightens the mind, comforts the heart 
and eſtabliſhes the welfare of ſociety. 


VI. Thoſe who degrade the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God, under pretence of ex- 
tolling his Power and Juſtice, have thought 
that Eleazar's diſcourſe too plainly favour'd 
the opinions of Origen concerning the pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls and the reſtitution of all 
ſpirits. One may venture to ſay, that who- 
ever makes this objection does not under- 
ſtand the plan of the work; it is as follows: 
Each Philoſopher ſpeaks to Cyrus the lan- 
guage of his own religion and country. The 
Orientals, Egyptians, Greeks and Tyrians 
all agree in Bs original purity, preſent 
corruption and future reſtoration of man- 
kind, but they wrap up theſe truths in 
different fables, each according to the genius 
of their nation. Eleazar clears their ſyſtem 
from the pagan fiftions, but retains in his 
own the opinions of his ſet. The errors 
which prevail at this day reſemble thoſe of 
former times. The mind of man ſees but 
a ſmall number of ideas, reviews them con- 
tinually, and thinks them new only becauſe 
it expreſſes them differently in different ages. 
The Magi in Cyrus's time were fallen into 
a kind of Atheiſm like that of Spinoza; Zo 

roaſter, 
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To this it may be anſwer'd, that pro- 
found reaſoning does not conſiſt in a mul- 


| write a great volume than a little one; the 


labour is not the leſs real becauſe it is con- 
> ceald. It was intended that each intelli- 
gent reader ſhould have the pleaſure of 


drawing the conſequences from the prin- 


= ciples, unfolding thoſe firſt ſeeds of truth, 
2 cultivating them and gathering thence a 
> harveſt of knowledge, of which the Au- 
> thor himſelf had perhaps no idea. We have 


a ſufficient number of books which convey 
inſtruction by diffuſe reaſonings, ingenious 
aphoriſms and florid illuſtrations. The Au- 
thor's deſign was to habituate the mind of 
a young Prince to judge by principles, diſ- 
cover the connection of eſſential truths and 
unite them under one view. He ſays to him 
upon each ſubject what is neceſſary to 
ſhew, that all nations had originally the 
ſame fundamental principles ; that the du- 


4 ties of religion, morality and good policy 


flow from the ſame ſource, conſpire to the 
ſame end, and mutually ſupport and for- 
tify each other; and in a word, that all the 
civil and human virtues, the laws of na- 
ture and nations are, ſo to ſpeak, but con- 
ſequences of THE LOVE OF ORDER, 
which is the eternal and univerſal law of 
all intelligences. In a work of this nature, 
it is neceſſary to unbend the mind of the 

Ss” reader 
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reader, without carrying it off from its 
principal object; all the flowers ſhould be 
thoughts, the graces noble and tender ſen- 
timents, the paintings characters, and the 
deſcriptions ſuch pictures as may make us 
acquainted with nature, and admire the 
Creator. The Author is ſenſible that he 
is far from having executed this vaſt de- 
fign, but in the attempt he has made to- 


wards it he was obliged to avoid all fo- 


7 embelliſhments, labour d connections 
and the ambitious ornaments of the Greek 
and Latin poeſy. 

To ſpeak more clearly: Poeſy has had 
the ſame fate with philoſophy. The Ori- 
entals, the Chaldeans, and above all the 
Hebrews painted nature without diſguiſing 
it, and gave life to every ching without dei- 
fying it. According to them every thing 
eh from God, and ought to flow 

ack to him again. All the viſible won- 
ders of nature are faint images of his great- 
neſs, and the innumerable orders of ſpirits 
emanations from his wiſdom. Mankind are 
all but one family of that immenſe re- 
public of intelligences of which God is the 
common Father. Each man is as a ray 
of light ſeparated from its ſource, ſtray d 
into a corner of diſorder'd nature, toſs'd 
about by the tumultuous wind of paſſion, 
tranſported from climate to climate by reſt- 
leſs Peres, purified by all the misfortunes 
x X it 
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its got: The moment we were convinced of 


de this, all doubtful opinions are loſt and ab- 
W ſorb'd in the depths of the divine incom- 
Ja prehenſibility. 
us | 
VII. Thoſe who thought the ſketchesof 
T natural philoſophy in this work miſplaced, 
pretending that the ancients are repreſented - 
>” WM more knowing than they really were, will 
be much more ſhock'd to ſee thoſe philo- 
's ſophical deſcriptions augmented in the pre- 
k ſent edition. Ir is not ſurpriſing to hear 
this objection made by way + ſuperficial 
9 minds, who laugh at the Moſaic hiſtory, 
W while they adopt the Greek fables concern- 
GC ing the origin of mankind; but it is aſtoniſh- 
8 5 ing to hear the ſame cavils from thoſe who 


reverence revealed religion, who do not be- 
8 _ © lieve that man was created originally wild 
ada and ſavage, that he wandered in the woods 
and deſarts without knowledge, religion or 
law, and who have philoſophy enough to 
diſcern that the world 8881 not come out 
of the hands of a wiſe, good and power- 
ful Creator in its preſent ignorance, diſorder 
and corruption. Theſe perſons might caſily 
be perſuaded that the falt men had know- 
ledges of God and nature, which are loſt 
in theſe latter ages; that the ſacred writers 
did not talk at random when they extoll'd 
the profound learning of the Orientals and 
Egyptians, even in the time of Moſes; and 
B 4 laſtly, 
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laſtly, that * Joſephus was not a viſionary 
when he ſaid that the Pagans of his time 
had an ancient tradition, that Abraham who 
was famous in Aſia communicated many 
ſublime diſcoveries in natural philoſophy to 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The Author 
however has no need of theſe pretexts to 
juſtify the philoſophical deſcriptions in this 
work. His aim being to ſet before the eyes 
of a young Prince thoſe elements of ſcience 
which might help to form his underſtand- 
ing and his heart, he thought thoſe phy- 
ſical pictures more proper than poetical 
paintings to give his pupil a general idea 
of nature, inſpire him with a taſte of phi- 
loſophy, and awaken. his deſire of know- 
ledge. In purſuing this deſign he has taken the 
liberty to depart from ſtrict truth, content 
himſelf with probability, and make anachro- 


niſms in natural as well as civil hiſtory. 


VIII. Some pretend that the Author has 
but lightly touch'd a great * ſubjects, 
without going to the bottom of any one; 
that his book is rather a ſummary than a 
work; that he ſteps too quick from one ſub- 
ject to another; and that his ſtile is every 
where too laconic, ſometimes too meta- 
phyſical and abſtruſe, and often too void 
of ornament. 


* See Joſeph. Antiq. lib. r. cap. 8. Beras ibid. & 
Voſſ. de Phil. ſect. cap. 1. p. 3. 
e To 
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it meets with, till it becomes like a ſub- 
tile vapour reaſcending to the ſuperior re- 

ions 1 whence it fell. We have here 


a fruitful ſource of luminous ideas, beauti- 
ful images and ſublime expreſſions, .ſuch as 


we find in the holy ſcripture, and in Mil- 
ton who has copy'd. them. The Egyp- 


tians corporaliz d too much theſe ideas by 
their ſenſible ſymbols ; but the Greek Poets, 


and their imitators the Roman Poets, en- 


tirely mangled and degraded them. The 
Divinity is no longer a ſovereign wiſdom 
but a blind deſtiny, man is but a maſs of 
atoms of which nothing remains after 
death but an empty ſhade, immortality is 
a dream, the Elyſian- fields a mere ſubter- 
raneous cavern, and the habitation of the 
Gods a mountain of Greece : By this means 
a dark veil is drawn over the whole uni- 
verſe, the ſource of noble ideas is dry'd up, 
and reaſon hecomes a barren field : The 
imagination deſtitute of principles ſeeks to 
ſupply its indigence by creating a new world; 
it transforms all objects in order to im- 
belliſh them, it exalts men into Gods, and 
debaſes Gods into men, it gives body to 
ſpirits and ſpirit to bodies; its deſcriptions 
are florid but falſe, and its marvelous de- 
grades the divine Nature; the agrecable and 
the gay take the place of the true ſublime, 
and of that diviner poetry, which firſt leads 


man into his own heart, and then raiſes him 


4 above 
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above himſelf. Such is the Greek poeſy, 
always poor in the midſt of its ſeeming 
abundance: Had the Author been able to 
imitate it, tis what he ought to have avoid- 
ed, as improper in a book of principles. 1 

It is not pretended by all that has been 
ſaid, that this work, as now given to thge 
public, is free from faults; there will no 
doubt always remain a great number; nor 
would the Author have troubled the reader 
with theſe reflections but to juſtify his main 
deſign and explain more fully the plan of 
his book. 


E 
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HE Aſſyrian empire Alen 
s been for many ages extended 
q pver all Aſia, was at length diſmem- 
1 iy upon the death of Sardanapa- 
Aus. * Arbaces governorof Media en- 
ed into a league with Beleſis go- 
4 Fernor of Babylon, to dethrone that 
Eitcminate Monarch: They beſieged 
4 him in his capital, where the un- 
Jortunate Emperor, to avoid being 
F nade a priſoner, and to hinder his 
Enemies from becoming maſters of 


W » Diod. Sic. lib. 2. Athen. lib. 12. Herod. 
Wb. 1. Juſt. lib, 1. cap. 3. 


Vor. I, B his 


2 TRE TRAVvELS or CyRus. = 
his immenſe riches, ſet fire to his 
palace, threw himſelf into the flames, 
and periſh'd. with all his "treaſures. F 
Ninus the true heir ſucceeded him 
in the throne, and reign'd at Ni- 
heveh ; but Arbaces took poſſeſſion 
of Media, with all its dependencies, 
and Belefis of Chaldea, with the 
neighbouring territories. * And thus 
was the ancient empire of the Aſ- 
ſyrians divided into three monar- 
chies, the capitals of which were 
Eebatana, Babylon and Nineveh. lt 
was not long before the laſt became 
a prey to the ambitious ſucceſſors 

of Beleſis; nor did thoſe of Arbaces 
fail to puſh. their conqueſts; the 7 

brought ſeveral of the neighbour- 1 


ing nations under tribute, and par- t 


ticularly Perſia: So that the Kings c 
of Media and Babylon became the 1 
This happend many years before the foun- 3 t 
dation of Rome, and the inſtitution of the E 
Olympiads, It was in the time of Ariphron, N + 
oi perpetual Archon of Athens, and almoſt b 


900 years before the Chriſtian Era. 
[fl A two 


| . FynsT Book. 3 
two great potentates of the Eaſt. 
s, Such was the ſtate of Aſia when 
s. Cyrus was born: His father Cam- 


m bybyſes was King of Perſia, Mandana 
i- his mother was daughter of Aſtyages 
n Eing of the Medes. 
es, He was educated from his tender 
he years after the manner of ancient 
us Perſia, where the youth were inurd 
to hardſhip and ' fatigue; hunting 
ar- and war were their only exerciſes ; 
ere but confiding too much in their na- 
It tural courage, they neglected mili- 


me tary diſcipline. The Perſians were 
ors | hitherto rough, but virtuous: They 
ces. were not yers'd in thoſe arts and ſci- 
1ey, ences which poliſh the mind and 
ur- manners; but they were great maſ- 
Aar- ters in the ſublime ſcience of being 
ngs content with ſimple nature, deſpi- 
the ſing death for the love of their coun- 
try, and flying allpleafures which 
emaſculate the mind, and enervate 
the body. Being perfuaded that ſo- 
briety and exerciſe prevent almoſt 
| B 2 every 
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4 Tur Travers or Cyrus. 
every diſeaſe, they habituated them- 
felves to a rigorous abſtinence and 
perpetual labour: * The lighteſt in- 
diſpoſitions proceeding from intem- 
perance were thought ſhameful. 
The youth were educated in pub- 
lick ſchools, where they were early 
inſtructed in the knowledge of the 
laws, and accuſtom'd to hear cauſes, 


paſs ſentenee, and mutually to do 


one another the moſt exact juſtice; 
and hereby they - diſcovered their 
diſpoſitions, | penetration and capa- 
city” for employments in a riper 
age. The virtues which their maſ- 
ters were principally. careful to in- 
ſpire into them; were the love of 
truth, humanity, ſobriety and obe- 
dience: The two former- make us 
reſemble the Gods; the two latter 
are neceſſary to the preſervation of 
order. The chief aim of the laws 


Ken. Cyr. p. 18. Ed. Oxon. Turpe Jer 
apud Perſas habhetur exſpuere, naſum emun- 
gere, &c. as W 
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din ancient Perſia was to prevent the 
\- corruption of the heart: And for 
this reaſon the Perſians puniſhed in- 


1. gratitude * ; a vice againſt which 
there is no proviſion made by the 


y laws of other nations: Whoever 
e was capable of forgetting a benefit 
s, was looked upon as an enemy to 
o bcciety. 

„ Cyrus had been educated ac- 
iv = cording to theſe wiſe maxims; and 
though it was impoſſible to conceal 
py from him his rank and birth, yet 
c: 3 A he was treated with the fame ſe- 
\. verity as if he had not been heir to 
)f a a throne; he was taught to practiſe 
5 4 an exact obedience, that he might 
is 7 afterwards know how to command. 
r When he arrived at the age of 
H fourteen, Aſtyages deſir d to ſee 
5 him: Mandana could not avoid 


complying with her father's orders, 


but the thought of carrying her ſon 


Cyrop. Xen. p. 10, 
B 3 to 
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to the court of Ecbatana exceed- 
ingly griev' d her. 


For the f. pace of three Hundred 


years the Sow of Media had by 
their bravery extended their con- 
queſts; and conqueſts 5 had begot 


luxury, which is always the fore- 


runner of the fall of empires. Va- 
LOUR, CONQUEST, LUXURY, ANARCHY, 
this is the fatal circle, and theſe are 
the different, periods of the- politick 


life, in almoſt all ſtates. The court 


of Ecbatana was then in its ſplen- 
dor; but this ſplendor had nothing 
in it of ſolidity. The days were 
ſpent in effeminacy, or in flattery ; 
the love of glory, ſtrict probity, ſe- 
vere honour, were no longer in 


eſteem; the purſuit of ſolid know- 


ledge was thought to argue a want 


of taſte ; agreeable trifling, fine- 
ſ1 ſpun thoughts, and lively ſallies of 
imagination, were the only kinds of 
wit admired there. No ſort of writ- 


ings pleas d, but amuſing fictions 


where 


E 
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where there was a perpetual ſuc- 
cCeſſion of events, which ſurpriſed by 


ed their variety, without improving the 
b © underſtanding, or ennohling the 
n- heart. Love was without — Saad 8 
ot blind pleaſure was its only attrac- 
e- tive charm: The women thought 
A- themſelves deſpiſed, when no: at- 
r, tempts were > to enſnare them. 
re 7 That which contributed to encreaſe 
k this corruption of mind, manners 
rt and ſentiments, was the new doc- 
»- 2 trine ſpread every where by the an- 
g cient Magi, that pleaſure is the 
re only moving ſpring of man's heart: 
'5 For as each man placed his plea- 
> > ſure in what he liked beſt, this 
n maxim authoriſed virtue or vice ac- 
- XX cording to every one's taſte, hu- 
t mour, or complexion. This depra- 
— vity, however, was not then ſo uni- 
f verſal as it became afterwards. Cor- 
f ruption takes its riſe in courts, and 


extends itſelf gradually thro” all the 
parts of a ſtate, Military diſcipline 


was 
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was yet in its vigour in Media; and 
there were in the provinces many 
brave ſoldiers, who not being in- 
fected by the contagious air of Ec- 
batan, preſerv'd in themſelves all 
the virtues which fAlouriſh'd in the 
reigns of Dejoces and Phraortes. 
Mandana was thoroughly ſenſi- 
| ble of all the dangers to which ſhe 
ſhould expoſe young Cyrus, by car- 
rying him to a court, - the manners 
of which were ſo different from 
thoſe of the Perſians; but the will 
of Cambyſes, and the orders of Aſty- 
ages, obliged her, whether ſhe would 
or not, to undertake the journey. 
She ſet out attended by a body of 
the young nobility of Perſia under 
the command of yſtaſpes, to whom 
the education of Cyrus had been 
committed: The young Prince was 
ſeated in a chariot with her, and it 
was the firſt time that he had ſeen 
himſelf diſtinguiſh'd from his com- 
panions. Mandana was a Princeſs 


of 
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3 g | of uncommon virtue; a well cultivat- 
XZ ed underſtanding and a ſuperior ge- 
nius. She made it her buſineſs, during 
the journey, to inſpire Cyrus with the 
love of virtue, by entertaining him 


with fables according to the Eaſtern 
manner. The minds of young per- 


3 7 ſons are not touched by abſtracted 
ideas, they have need of agreeable 


and familiar images; they cannot 
reaſon, they can only feel the charms 
of truth; and to make it lovely to 
them, it muſt be preſented under 
ſenſible and beautiful forms. 
Mandana had obſerved that Cy- 
rus was often too full of himſelf, 
and that he diſcoyered ſome to- 
kens of a riſing vanity, which might 


one day obſcure his great qualities. 


She endeavoured to make him ſen- 
{ible of the deformity of this vice, 
by relating to him the fable of So- 


zares, a Prince of the ancient em- 


pire of Aſſyria. It reſembles the 


ſtory of the Grecian Narciſſus, who 
periſhed 


— 
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periſhed by the fooliſh love of him- 
ſelf. For thus it is that the Gods 
puniſh; they only give us over to 
our own paſſions, and we immedi- 
ately commence unhappy. She then 


painted forth the beauty of thoſe 


noble virtues which lead to hero- 
iſm, by the generous forgetting of 


one's-ſelf, and related to him the 
fable of the firſt Hermes. This was 


a divine youth, who had wit and 


beauty without knowing it, and was 
unacquainted with his own virtue, 
becauſe he knew' not that there 
were any vices: The Gods to re- 
ward this happy ignorance endow'd 


him with ſuch ſublime wiſdom as L 
made him the oracle of all Egypt. 


It was thus that Mandana inſtruc- 
ted her fon during the journey; 
one fable gave riſe to another. The 
queſtions of the Prince furniſhed 
the Queen with new matter to en- 
tertain him, and with opportuni- 
ties of teaching him the hidden 

. meaning 


e 
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meaning of the Egyptian fables, 
the taſte. for which had prevailed 
very much in the Eaſt, ſince the con- 
ed of Seſoſtris. 

As they paſſed one day by a a 
mountain, conſecrated to the great 
Oromazes*, Mandana ſtopp'd her 
chariot, alighted, and drew near to 
the ſacred place. It was the da 

of a ſolemn feſtival, and the high 
prieſt was already preparing the vic- 
tim, crown'd with flowers; he was 
of a ſudden ſeiz'd with the divine 
Spirit, and interrupting the filence 
and ſolemnity of the ſacrifice, cryed 
out in a tranſport; I ſee a young 
laurel riſing, it F will ſoon ſpread its 
branches over all the Faſt. the na- 
tions will come in crowds to aſſem- 
ble together under its ſhadow ®. 
3 made deep reflections 
upon this oracle, and when ſhe 


The great God of the Perſians. See the 
Diſcourſe at the end of the ſecond volume, p. 1 5. 
» Ifaiah's prophecy may be ſuppoſed to 
been ſpread abroad in the Eaſt. 


4 was 
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was got up again into her chariot, 
ſaid to her ſon: The Gods give ſome- 
times theſe happy preſages to ani- 
mate heroick ſouls: But the event 
of ſuch predictions, as far as they 
are perſonal, depends upon our vir- 
tue: The deſigns of the great Oro- 
mazes never fail of their accom- 
pliſhment, but he changes the in- 
ſtruments of them, when thoſe 
whom he had choſen render them- 
ſelves unworthy of his choice. 


As ſoon as they arrived upon the 


frontiers of Media, Aſtyages with 
all his court came out to meet them. 
He was a Prince of great benefi- 
cence and humanity, but his na- 
tural goodneſs made him often too 
eaſy, and his propenſity to pleaſure 
had brought the Medes into the 
taſte of luxury and effeminacy. 
Cyrus, ſoon after his arrival at the 
court of Ecbatana, gave proofs of 
a wit and judgment far beyond 
his age. Aſtyages put divers queſ- 

tions 
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tions to him concerning the man- 
ners of the Perſians, their laws, and 
their method of educating youth. 
Nie was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
the ſprightly and noble anſwers of 
his grandſon. Young Cyrus was 
the admiration of the whole court, 
inſomuch that he began to be in- 
toxicated with praiſe; a ſecret pre- 
ſumption ſtole into his heart; he 
talk'd a little too much, and did 
not hearken enough to others; he 
decided with an air of ſufficiency, 
and ſeemed too fond of wit. Man- 
dana, to remedy this fault, con- 
trived to ſet before him his own 
picture by certain paſſages of hiſtory; 
for ſhe proceeded in his education 
upon the ſame plan on which ſhe 
had begun it. She related to him 
the ſtory of Logis and Sygeus. 
My ſon, faid ſhe, it was for- 
merly the cuſtom at Thebes in 
Bœotia to raiſe to the throne, after 
the death of the King, him of all 
=” his 
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his children who had the beſt. un- 
derſtanding. When a Prince has 
fine parts he can chuſe able mini- 1c 
ſters, make proper uſe of their ta- t 
lents, and govern . thoſe who go- ** 
vern under him ; this is the great 
ſecret of the art of reigning. Among 
the King's ſons there were two who 
ſeemed of a ſuperior genius. The 
elder, named Logis, loved talking 
the younger, who was called Sygeus, 
was a man of few words. The firſt 
made himſelf admired by the charms 
of his wit, the ſecond made him- 
ſelf loved by the goodneſs of his 
heart. Logis ſhewed plainly, even 
while he endeavoured to conceal it, 
that he ſpoke only to ſhine ; Sygeus 
hearkened readily to others, and 
looked upon converſation as a ſort 
of commerce, where each perſon 
ought to furniſh ſomething of his 
own. The one made the moſt thorny 
and perplexed affairs agreeable by 
the lively and ſhining ſtrokes of 


wit 
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wit he intermixed in all he ſaid; 
the other threw light upon the ob- 
ſcureſt points, by reducing every 


thing to ſimple principles. Logis 


1 affected myſtery without being ſe- 


cret, and- his politicks were full of 
ſtratagems and artifice; Sygeus im- 
penetrable, without being falſe, ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles by his pru- 
dence and courage. The one ne- 
ver diſplay'd his talents but to ſerve 
his ambition; the other frequently 
concealed: his virtues that he might 
taſte the ſecret pleaſure of doing 
good for its own ſake. _ m 

After the King's death, all the 
people got together in haſte to chuſe 
a ſucceſſor: to the throne: Twelve 
old men preſided at the aſſembly 
to correct the judgment of the mul- 
titude, who ſeldom fail to be car- 
ried away by prejudice, appearances, 
or paſſion, The eloquent Prince 
made a long, but fine harangue, 
wherein he ſet forth all the duties 


of 
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of a King, in order to inſinuate that 
one who was ſo well acquainted 
with them, would undoubtedly ful- 
fil them: Prince Sygeus in few 
words repreſented to the aſſembly 
the great hazards in the exerciſe of 
ſovereign authority, and confeſs d 
an unwillingneſs to expoſe himſelf 
to them. It is not, added he, that 
I would ſhun any difficulties or 
dangers to ſerve my country, but 
I am afraid of being found une- 
qual to the task of governing. T he 
old men decided in favour of Sy- 
geus ; but the young people, and 
thoſe of fuperſicial underſtandings 
took the part of the elder CE, 
and raiſed by degrees a rebellion, 
under pretext that injuſtice had 


been done to Logis. Troops were 


levied on both fides : Sygeus pro- 
poſed to yield Eis right to his bro- 
ther, in order to hinder the effu- 
{ion of the blood of his country- 
men, but his army would not con- 
ſent to it. The 
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The chief men of both parties, 


F ſeeing the miſeries with which the 


* fate was ready to be overwhelmed, 


$ propoſed the expedient of letting 


Sboth the brothers reign, each a 
year, by turns. This form of go- 
vernment has many inconveniences, 
but it was preferred before a civil 
war, the greateſt of all calamities. 
The two brothers applauded the 
2X propoſal for peace, and Logis aſ- 
cended the throne. He changed 1 in 
; a little time all the ancient laws of 
the kingdom; he was always liſten- 
ing to new projects ; and to have 
ga lively imagination was ſufficient 
to raiſe a man to the higheſt em- 
ployments: That which ſeemed ex- 
cellent in ſpeculation could not be 
executed without difficulty and con- 
fuſion; his miniſters, who had no 
1 experience, knew not that precipi- 
tate changes, how uſeful ſoever 
they may appear, are always dan- 


gerous. The neighbouring nations 
J Vol. I. C took 
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took advantage from this weak ad- 
miniſtration to invade the country; 
and had it not been for the pru- 
dence and bravery of Sygeus all had 
been loſt, and the people muſt have 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. His 
brother's year being expired he aſ- 
cended the throne, gained the con- 
fidence and love of his people, re- 
eſtabliſhed the ancient laws, and by 
his wiſe conduct, even more than 
by his victories, drove the - enemy 
out of the country. From that time 
Sygeus reigned alone, and it was 
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decided in the ſupreme council of 


the old men, that the King to be 
choſen for the future ſhould not be 
the perſon who gave proofs of the 
quickeſt parts, but of the ſoundeſt 
judgment. They were of opinion, 
that to talk eloquently, or to be fruit- 


ful in expedients and ſtratagems were 


not talents ſo eſſential to a good go- 


vernor, as a juſt diſcernment in chu- 
ſing, and a ſteadineſs and courage 


IN 
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in purſuing the beſt and wiſeſt coun- 
ſels. 


a Cyrus uſually confeſſed his faults 
l *> without ſeeking to excuſe them: 
- He liſtened to this ſtory with at- 
$ # tention, perceived the deſign of 
4 Mandana in telling it, and reſolved 
— co correct himſelf. 

i Soon after this, he gave a nota- 
5 dle proof of his genius and cou- 
n 


rage. He was ſcarce ſixteen years 
of age when Merodac, ſon of Na- 
buchodonoſor King of Aſſyria, aſ- 
ſembled ſome troops, and under 
pretence of a great hunting made 
a a ſudden irruption into Media: He 
= marched. in perſon with twelve 
= thouſand men towards the firſt 
ſtrong places belonging to the Medes, 
encamped near them, and from 
thence ſent out detachments every 
day to ſcour and ravage the coun- 
try. Aſtyages had notice of it; 
and having given the neceſſary or- 
ders for aſſembling his army, he ſet 
. C 2 109 
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out with his ſon Cyaxares and 


young Cyrus, followed only by 
ſome troops levied in haſte, to the 
number of eight thouſand men. 
When he was come near the bor- 
ders of his own country, he en- 
camped upon a riſing ground, from 
whence he could diſcover the plain 
which the detachments of Merodac 
were laying waſte. Aſtyages ordered 
two of his general officers to go and 
obſerve the enemy ; Cyrus defired 
leave to accompany them, in order 
to inform himſelf of the ſituation 
of the country, the advantageous 
poſts, and the ſtrength of the Af- 
ſyrian army: Having made his ob- 
ervations he came back, and gave 
an exact account of all he had ſeen. 
Ihe next day Merodac left his 
camp and advanced towards the 
Medes; whereupon Aſtyages aſ- 
ſembled a council of war to deli- 
berate upon the motions he ſhould 
make. The general officers, fear- 


98 4 ing 
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ing the numbers of the enemy, 
thought it moſt adviſeable to re- 
tire, or at leaſt to ſuſpend all action 
k till the arrival of freſh troops. Cyrus, 

who was impatient to engage, heard 
their opinions with uneaſineſs, but 
obſerved a profound filence out of 
reſpe& to the Emperor, and ſo many 
experienced commanders; at length 
Aſtyages ordered him to ſpeak. He 
then roſe up in the midſt of the 
aſſembly, and with a noble and 
modeſt air, ſaid: Merodac is now 
in full march, but he cannot come 
up with us without paſling between 
a wood to his right and a moraſs 
to his left. Let the army advance 
to attack him in that place, where 
he will not be able to extend his 
troops and ſurround us. In the 
mean time I will convey my ſelf 
with five hundred young Medes 
through this deep narrow valley, 
and line the wood. I have juſt cauſed 
it to be viewed, and find that the 
C 3 enemy 
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enemy have neglected this poſt. 
He ſaid no more, bluſhed, and 
feared to have ſpoken too much. 
All admired his genius for war at 
ſuch tender years; and Aſtyages 
ſurprized at his ready thought and 
judgment, immediately command- 
ed that his counſel ſhould be fol- 
lowed. Cyaxares marched ſtrait to 
meet the enemy, while Cyrus ac- 
companied by Hyſtaſpes filed off 
with a body of voluntiers, and with- 
out being diſcovered ſeized an angle 
of the wood. The Prince of the 
Medes attacked the Aſſyrians in the 
narroweſt part of the paſs, and while 
Aſtyages advanced to ſuſtain him, 
Cyrus ſallied out of the wood, fell 
upon the enemy in flank, and with 
his voice animated the Medes, who 
all followed him with ardour; he 
covered himſelf with his ſhield, 
pierced into the thickeſt of the 
battalions, and ſpread terror and 
ſlaughter where-ever he came. The 
Aſſy- 
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LAſſyrians ſeeing themſelves thus at- 
| = tacked on all ſides, loſt courage 

and fled in diſorder. As ſoon as the 
battle was over, generoſity and hu- 
manity reſumed their empire in the 
breaſt of Cyrus: He was ſenſibly 
touched with ſeeing the field co- 
Z vered with dead bodies: He took 
the ſame care of the wounded Aſſy- 
rians as of the Medes, and gave the 
neceſſary orders for their cure. They 
are men, ſaid he, as well as we, and 
are no longer enemies when once 
they are vanquiſh'd. The Emperor, 
having taken his precautions to pre- 
vent ſuch irruptions for the future, 
return'd to Ecbatan. 

Mandana being ſoon after oblig'd 
to leave Media and return to Cam- 
= byſes, would have taken her ſon 
with her, but Aſtyages oppoſed it: 
Why, ſaid he, will you deprive 
me of the pleaſure of ſeeing Cyrus? 
He will here learn military diſci- 
pline which is not yet known in 
C 4 Perſia, 
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Perſia. I conjure you by the tender- 
neſs which I have always ſhewn 
you, not to refuſe me this conſo- 
lation. Mandana could not yield her 
conſent but with great reluctance. 
She dreaded the leaving her ſon 
in the midſt of a court which was 
the ſeat of voluptuouſneſs. Being 
alone with Cyrus: My ſon, faid 
ſhe, Aſtyages deſires that you ſhou'd 
continue here with him; yet I can- 
not without concern reſolve to leave 
you : I fear leſt the purity of your 
manners ſhould be ſtain'd, and you 
ſhould be intoxicated with fooliſh 
paſſions. The firſt ſteps to vice will 
ſeem to be only innocent amuſe- 
ments, a well-bred compliance with 
received cuſtoms, and a liberty 
which you muſt allow yourſelf in 
order to pleaſe, Virtue may come 
by degrees to be thought too ſe- 
vere, an enemy to pleaſure and 
ſociety, and even contrary to na- 


ture, becauſe it oppoſes inclination; 


uo! 
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in a word, you will perhaps look 
upon it as a matter of mere de- 
Cency, a politick phantom, a po- 
pular prejudice, from which men 
Sought to get free, when they can 
Sindulge their paſſions in ſecret. 
Thus you may go from one ſtep 
to another, till your underſtand- 
ing be infatuated, your heart led 
aſtray, and you run into all ſorts of 
= crimes. | 
Leave Hyſtaſpes with me, re- 
ply'd Cyrus; he will teach me to 
avoid all theſe dangers. Friend- 
ſhip has long accuſtom'd me to open 
my heart to him, and he is not only 
1 my counſellor, but the confident 
"2 «4 my weakneſſes, Hyſtaſpes was 
Fan experienc'd commander who had 
ſerv'd many years under Aſtyages, 
in his wars againſt the Scythians 
and the King of Lydia, and had all 
che virtues of the ancient Perſians, 
together with the politeneſs of the 
Medes. Being a great politician and 
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a great philoſopher, a man equally . 


able and diſintereſted, he had riſen 


to the firſt employments of the ſtate 
without ambition, and poſſeſs d 
them with modeſty. Mandana be- 
ing perſuaded of the virtue and ca- 
pacity of Hyſtaſpes, as well as of 


the advantages her ſon might find 


by living in a court that was no 
leſs brave and knowing in the art of 


war than polite, obey' d Aſtyages 
with the leſs regret. She began her 
Journey ſoon after, and Cyrus ar- 


companied her ſome leagues from 


Ecbatana ; at parting ſhe embrac'd 
him with tenderneſs : My ſon, faid 
ſhe, remember that your virtue alone 


can make me happy. The young 


Prince melted into tears, and could 
make no anſwer ; this was his firſt 
ſeparation from her : He follow'd 
her with his eyes till ſhe was out 
of fight, and then return'd to Ec- 
batan, 


Cyrus 
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Cyrus continued at the court of 
Aſtyages without being infected by 
it. This however was not owing to 
the precautions of Mandana, the 
E counſels of Hyſtaſpes, or his own 
natural virtue, but to love. There 
2X was then at Ecbatan a young Prin- 
ceſs named Caſſandana, related to 
Cyrus, and daughter of Pharnaſpes, 
XX who was of the race of the Ache- 
menides. Her mother dying, her 
father, who was one of the prin- 


cipal Satrapes of Perſia, had ſent 


— 

nber to the court of Aſtyages, to be 
4 there educated under the eye of 
d Ariana Queen of the Medes. Caſ- 


andana had all the politeneſs of that 
court without any of its faults; her 


8 Vit was equal to her beauty, and 
i her modeſty heighten'd the charms 
4 of both ; her imagination was live- 


ly, but directed by her judgment; 
a juftneſs of thought was as natural 
to her as a gracefulneſs of expreſſion 
and manner; the delicate ſtrokes 


of 
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of wit, with which her eaſy and 
chearful converſation abounded, 


were unſtudied and unaffected ; 
nor were the acquir'd accompliſh- 


ments of her mind inferior to her | 


natural graces and virtues; but ſhe 
concealed her talents with ſo much 
care, or diſcovered them with fo 
much reſerve, that every thing in 
her ſeem'd the work of pure nature. 
She had entertain'd a particular re- 
gard for Cyrus from the firſt mo- 
ment ſhe had ſeen him, but had ſo 
carefully hid her ſentiments as not 
to be ſuſpected. 

Proximity of blood gave Cyrus 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing her, 
and diſcourſing with her. Her con- 
verſation poliſned the manners of the 
young Prince, who inſenſibly ac- 


quired by it a delicacy with which 


till then he had been unacquainted. a 


The beauties and virtues of the 
Princeſs produced by degrees in his 
foul all the motions of that noble 
paſſion, 
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paſſion, which ſoftens the hearts of 
heroes without leſſening their cou- 
rage, and which places the princi- 
pal charm of love in the pleaſure 
of loving. Precepts, maxims and 
ſevere leſſons, do not always pre- 
ſerve the mind from the poiſoned 
arrows of ſenſuality. Virtue does 
not render the heart inſenſible, but 
it often happens that a well-placed 
love is the only ſecurity from dan- 
gerous and criminal paſſions. 
Cyrus enjoy d in the converſation 
of Caſſandana all the pleaſures of 
the pureſt friendſhip, without daring 
to declare his love; his youth and 
his modeſty made him timorous. 
Nor was it long before he felt all 
the pains, diſquiets and alarms, 
which ever attend upon ſuch paſ- 
ſions, even when they are moſt in- 
nocent. Caſſandana's beauty created 
him a rival; Cyaxares felt the power 
of her charms; he was much about 
the ſame age with Cyrus, but of a 
very 
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very different character; he had 
wit and courage, but was of an 


impetuous, haughty diſpoſition, and 


ſhewed already but too great a pro- 


penſity to all the vices common to 
young Princes. Caſſandana could 
love nothing but virtue, and her 
heart had made its choice. She 
dreaded more than death a marriage 
which ſhould naturally have flatter- 
ed her ambition. Cyaxares was un- 
acquainted with the delicacy of love: | 
His high rank augmented his na- 
tural haughtineſs, and the manners 
of the Medes authorized his pre- 
ſumption; ſo that he uſed little 
precaution or ceremony in letting 
the Princeſs know his paſſion for 
her. He immediately perceived her 
indifference, ſought for the cauſe 
of it, and was not long in making 
the diſcovery. In all publick diver- 
ſions ſhe appeared gay and free with 
him, but was more reſerved with 
Cyrus. The guard ſhe kept upon 

herſelf, 
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herſelf, gave her an air of con- 
ſtraint, which was not natural to 
her. She anſwered to all the civi- 
lities of Cyaxares with ready and 
lively ſtrokes of wit; but when 
Cyrus ſpoke to her, ſhe could hard- 
ly conceal her perplexity. 

The Prince of Perſia being little 
skilled in the ſecrets of love, did not 
interpret the conduct of Caſſandana 
in the ſame manner with his rival. 
He imagined that ſhe was pleaſed 
with the paſſion of Cyaxares, and 
that her eyes were dazzled with the 
luſtre of that Prince's crown. He ex- 
perienced alternately the uncertainty 
and hope, the pains and pleaſures of 
a lively paſſion: His trouble was too 
great to be long concealed ; Hyſta- 
{pes perceived it, and ſaid to him: 
For ſome time paſt I have obſerved 
that you are thoughtful and abſent; 
I believe I ſee into the cauſe of it, 
you are in love, Cyrus; there is no 
way to vanquiſh love, but to cruſh 

4 it 
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it in its birth. You are ignorant of 


its wiles, and the dangers into which 


it leads; at firſt it enchants with 
its fected, but in the end it poi- 
fons : It paſſes in the beginning for 
nothing more than a homage paid 
to merit, and a ſentiment worthy 
of a tender and generous heart ; by 
little and little the ſoul loſes its vi- 
gour, the underſtanding is bewil- 


dered, and the intoxication : au g 


ments; that which ſeemed in its 


birth an innocent inclination and a 
lovely paſſion, becomes on a ſud- 
den all fury and madneſs. Cyrus 
touched to the quick by theſe words, 
hearkened to them with great un- 
eaſineſs; he frequently changed co- 
lour, bur durſt not make any an- 


ſwer. Hyſtaſpes knowing that ex- 


amples make a deeper impreſſion 
than reaſoning, related to him the 
hiſtory of Zarina and Stryangeus; 
in which we have an inſtance of the 
fatal conſequences of a violent paſ- 

ſion, 


fa 


— — 
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ſion, and at the ſame time of the 
poſſibility of ſurmounting it. 

In the reign of Cyaxares ſon of 
Phraortes, {aid he, a bloody war 
was kindled between the Sacz and 
the Medes. The troops of Cyaxares 
were commanded by his ſon-in-law 
Stryangeus, the braveſt and moſt 
accompliſhed Prince of all the Eaſt. 
He had married Rhetea the Empe- 
ror's daughter, who had both wit 
and beauty, and was of a moſt 
amiable temper. Nothing had hi- 
therto either leſſened or diſturbed 
their mutual paſſion. Zarina, Queen 
of the Sacæ, put herſelf at the head 
: of her own troops; for ſhe was not 
; only adorned with all the charms 
of her ſex, but was miſtreſs of the 
moſt heroick virtues : Having been 
educated at the court of Media, ſhe 
had there contracted an intimate 


—_ Qc wy .- 


* This ſtory has its foundation in antiquity, 
and is taken from Nicolaus of Dam. Cteſias 
- and Diod. Sic. | | 
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friendſhip with Rhetea from her 
childhood. For two whole years 
the war was carried on with equal 
advantages on both ſides. Truces 
were often made in order to treat 


of peace; and during theſe ceſſa- 
tions of arms, Zarina and Stryan- 
geus had frequent interviews. The | 


great qualities which he diſcovered 
in this Princeſs immediately pro- 
duced eſteem ; and under the cover 
of that elites, love ſoon inſinua- 
ted itſelf into his heart. He no lon- 
ger endeavourd to put an end to 
the war, for fear of being ſeparated 
from Zarina; but he made frequent 
truces, in which love had a greater 
ſhare than policy. 


The Emperor at length ſent ex- 


preſs orders to give a deciſive battle. 
In the heat of the engagement the 
two commanders met each other ; 
Stryangeus would have avoided Za- 
rina, but ſhe, whoſe heart was yet 
free from any thing which ſhould re- 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain her, attacked him, and obliged 
him to defend himſelf: Let us ſpare, 
cried ſhe, the blood of our ſubjects: 
It belongs to us alone to put an end 
to the war. Love and glory by turns 
animated the young hero; he was 
equally afraid of conquering and of 
being conquered: He frequently ex- 
poſed his own life by ſparing Zari- 
na's, but at length found means to 
gain the victory ; he threw his ja- 
velin with a skilful hand, yet ſcarce 
had he let it fly when he repented, 
and would have recalled it ; the 
Queen's horſe was wounded ; the 
horſe fell, and the Queen with 
him : Stryangeus flew inſtantly to 
her relief, and would have no other 
fruit of his victory, than the pleaſure 
of ſaving what he loved. He offered 
her peace with all ſorts of advan- 
tages, preſerved her dominions to 
her, and, in the name of the Em- 
peror, {wore a perpetual alliance 
witch her at the head. of the two 


D 2 armies. 
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armies. After this he begged per- 


miſſion to wait upon her to her ca- 


pital, and ſhe conſented to it ; but 
their motives were very different. 
Zarina's thoughts were wholly taken 
up with the care of teſtifying her 
gratitude, while Stryangeus ſought 
only an opportunity of diſcovering 
his love; he accompanied the Prin- 
ceſs in lies chariot, and they were 
conducted with pomp to Roxanacia. 
Stryangeus eaſily found means to 
prolong his ſtay there. It was ne- 
Cy that the Emperor ſhould ra- 

tify by a treaty the engagements into 
which his General had entered; and 
the Prince by his addreſs cauſed 


ſeveral difficulties to be ſtarted which 


might make his preſence requiſite 
at the court of Zarina. He artfully 


made advantage of theſe negocia- i 
tions to let the Queen ſee how much 


he had her intereſt at heart ; he at 
firſt concealed his deſigns that he 


might ſecure * friendſhip. Vir- iſ 


tuous 
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_ tuous ſouls do not eafily entertain 
= : diſturſt, their very innocence helps 
t to betray them when they are igno- 
t. rantof the wiles of love. Zarina was 
n all gratitude, and her eſteem for 


r & Stryangeus began by little and little 

to grow into affection, without her 
perceiving it. She often ſuffered her 
ſentiments to break forth in the moſt 
conſpicuous manner, becauſe ſhe 
knew not as yet the ſource of them; 
ſhe taſted the ſecret ſweets of a 
young and growing paſſion, and 
was unwilling to examine into the 
0 motions of her own heart; but at 
4 length ſhe diſcovered, that love had 
d too great a ſhare in them; ſhe bluſh- 
h ge d at her weakneſs, and reſolved to 
2 

* 


get the better of it; ſhe preſſed the 
departure of Stryangeus, but the 
young Mede could not leave Roxa- 
nacia: He was no longer mindful of 
glory, he forgot all his affection for 
Rhetea, he yielded himſelf up en- 
tirely to a blind paſſion, ſighed, com- 

D 3 plained, 
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plained, and being no longer maſter 
of himſelf, declared his love to Za- 
rina in the ſtrongeſt and moſt paſ- 
ſionate terms. 

The Queen did not ſeek to hide 
the ſituation of her mind, but ſhun- 
ning all affected evaſions and myſ- 
tery, anſwered with a noble frank- 
neſs: I am indebted to you for my 
life and for my crown; my love 
is equal to my gratitude, and my 
heart is no leſs touched than yours; 
but I will ſooner die than betray my 
virtue, or ſuffer that your glory 
ſhould receive the leaſt blemi 
Conſider, dear Stryangeus, that you 
are the husband of Rhetea, whom 
I love: Honour and friendſhip 
oblige me equally to ſacrifice a paſ- 
ſion which would prove my ſhame 
and her misfortune. As ſhe ended 
theſe words ſhe retired, Stryangeus 
remained confounded, and in de- 
ſpair: He ſhut himſelf up in his 
apartment, and felt by turns all the 

was contrary 
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contrary motions of an heroick ſoul 
that is combatted, conquered and 
inſulted by a violent and tyranni- 
cal paſſion. One while he is jealous 


of Zarina's glory, and reſolves to 


X imitate her: The next moment 
= cruel love ſports with his reſolu- 
tions, and even with his virtue. In 


this tempeſt of paſſions his under- 


X ſtanding is clouded, his reaſon for- 


X fakes him, and he reſolves to kill 


= himſelf; but he firſt writes theſe 


words to Zarina. «I faved your life, 


d © and you take away mine: I fall the 
„ victim of my love and of your 


4 virtue, being unable to conquer the 
=X © one or to imitate the other. Death 
ce alone can put an end to my crime, 
Land to my torment. Farewel for 
ever.“ He ſent this letter to the 
Queen, who inſtantly flew to the 
apartment of the young Mede ; 
but he had already plunged the 
dagger into his breaſt ; ſhe ſaw him 
weltring in his blood, fell into a 

; D 4  {woon, 
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ſwoon, came again to her ſelf, and 
by her tears called back his ſoul that 
was ready to take its flight. He 
ſighed, opened his eyes, beheld the 
grief of Zarina, and conſented to 
have his wound taken care of, which 
for many days was thought mortal. 
Rhetea being inform'd of this 
tragical adyenture, ſoon arrived at 
Roxanacia. Zarina related to her all 
that had happen'd, without con- 
cealing either her weakneſs or her 
reſiſtance. Such noble fimplicity 
cannot be underſtood or reliſhed 
but by great ſouls. Tho' the war 
between the Sacz and the Medes 
had interrupted the correſpondence 
of theſe two Princeſſes, it had not 
in the leaſt diminiſh'd their friend- 
ſhip; they knew and eſteem'd each 
other too well to be ſuſceptible of 
diſtruſt or jealouſy. Rhetea always 
beheld Stryangeus with the eyes of 
a lover: She lamented and compaſ- 


ſionated his weakneſs, becauſe ſhe 
ſaw 
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ſaw it was involuntary. His wound 
was at length heal'd, but he was not 
cur'd of his love: Zarina in vain 
preſſed his departure, he was not 
able to tear himſelf away from that 
fatal place; his paſſion and his tor- 
ments were renew d. Rhetea per- 
ceiv'd it and fell into a deep ſad- 
neſs; ſhe ſuffered all the moſt cruel 
agitations of ſoul: Griet for being 
no longer lovd by a man whom 


alone ſhe loved; commiſeration for 


a husband given up to deſpair; eſ- 
teem for a rival whom ſhe could 
not hate. She ſaw herſelt every day 
between a lover hurried away by 
his paſſion, and a virtuous friend 
whom ſhe admired; and that her 
life was the misfortune of both. 
How cruel a ſituation for a gene- 
rous and tender heart! The more 
ſhe concealed her pain, the more 
ſhe was oppreſſed by it. She ſunk 
at laſt under the weight, and fell 


dangerouſly fick. One day when 
| {he 
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ſhe was alone with Zarina and 
Stryangeus, ſhe dropt theſe words; 
I am dying; but I die content, 
ſince my death will make you happy. 

Zarina melted into tears at theſe 
words and withdrew; theſe words 
pierced the heart of Stryangeus: He 
looked upon Rhetea and beheld her 
pale, languiſhing, and ready to ex- 
pire with grief and love. The Prin- 
ceſs's eyes were fix d and immovably 
faſten'd upon the Prince; his own at 
length were open'd: He was like a 
man who awakes from a profound 
ſleep, or comes out of a delirium, 
where nothing had appear'd in its 
natural ſhape. He had ſeen Rhetea 
every day without perceiving the 
cruel condition to which he had 
reduc'd her; he ſaw her at preſent 
with other eyes; it awakened all 
his virtue, and kindled again all his 
former tenderneſs. He acknowledged 
his error, threw himſelf at her feet, 
and, embracing her, repeated often 


theſe 
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cheſe words, interrupted by tears 
and ſighs; Live, my dear Rhetea, 
© live to give me the pleafure of re- 
T pairing my fault; I am now ac- 
quainted with all the value of your 
heart. Theſe words brought her 
again to life; her beauty returned 
by degrees with her ſtrength : She 
© departed ſoon after with Stryangeus 
for Ecbatana, and from that time 

nothing ever diſturb'd their union. 
You ſee by this, continued Hyſ- 
taſpes, to what extremities love may 
reduce the greateſt heroes ; you ſee 
likewiſe the power of reſolution and 
courage in conquering the moſt vi- 
olent paſſions, when we have a ſin- 
cere deſire to get the victory. I 
ſhould fear nothing for you if there 
were at this court ſuch perſons as 
Zarina; but heroick virtue like hers 
would now be thought romantick, 
or rather a ſavage inſenſibility. The 
manners of the Medes are very much 
chang d: Caſſandana, continued he 
I with 
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with deſign, i is the only perſon I ſee 
here who is worthy of your affec- 
tion, He was going on, when Cyrus 
interrupting him cry d out, You have i 
nam'd the dear object of my heart; 
Caſſandana has render'd me inſenſi- 5 
ble to every thing that could have ſe- 
duced my virtue, I love her, but I | 
am not loved. The Prince ſtopp'd 
Here, fearing to have ſaid too much ; 
he look'd upon Hyſtaſpes to ſee whe- ; 
ther he approv'd of his love. £ 
. Hyſtaſpes overjoy d to have dil- 
cover'd the Prince's paſſion by this 
innocent artifice, reſolved inſtantly I 
to employ all his endeavours to cure i 
him of it, but yet to manage him 
with delicacy and tenderneſs; he 
diſſembled his concern, and em- 
bracing the young Prince, with a 
ſerene countenance ſaid to him, 
Caſſandana's beauty is the leaſt of 
her charms, her heart is as pure as 
her underſtanding is bright : I can- 
not however approve of your paſ- 
ſion, 
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fion, you know that Cambyſes has 
other views for you. He deſigns you 
for the daughter of Crœſus, one of 
the moſt potent Monarchs of the 
Eaſt. It is by this marriage that you 
muſt begin to verify the Oracles ; 
Perſia is a tributary province, too 
inconſiderable to be the centre of 
a vaſt empire, and the ſcene of 
thoſe great exploits to which the 
Gods have deſtined you; do not 
oppoſe their decrees: You cannot 
without a crime give your heart to 
any other but her whom Cambyſes 
has choſen for you; remember the 
ſtory of Stryangeus, and the ex- 
ceſſes to which that hero was hur- 
ried by his love. This diſcourſe 
threw Cyrus back into his former 
ſadneſs; but out of: friendſhip for 
Hyſtaſpes he concealed his pains - 
without diſguiſing his ſentiments. 
If the great Oromazes, ſaid he with 
a ſubmiſſive tone of voice, decrees 


me for the daughter of the King 
of 
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of Lydia, he will doubtleſs give 
me the ſtrength to get the maſtery 


of my paſſion. But, alas, can you cc 
compare my love for Caſſandana 2 
with that of Stryangeus for Zarina ? EX 
That Prince's love, anſwered Hyſta- a) 
ſpes, was criminal, but yours cannot g1 
be innocent, if it be not approved * 

a 


of by Cambyſes. He durſt not fay 
any more, well knowing, that op- fc 
poſition for the moſt part ſerves only h 
to irritate the minds of young per- * 


ſons. He contented himſelf with 6 
obſerving for ſome days all the v 
Prince's motions, and at length con- N 
cluded that the only means to cure : 
him of his paſſion was to ſeparate : 


him from the obje& of it. He in- 
formed Cambyſes of Cyrus's affec- 
tion for Caſſandana, and as the King 
of Perſia had other views for his 
ſon which ſuited better with his po- 
liticks, he recalled him into Perſia. 
The young Prince received his 
father's orders with a concern that 
was 
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was ſuitable to the violence of his 


love. Caſſandana on the other hand 


could not ſupport the thought of 
a ſeparation, which left her wholly 
expoſed to the importunities of Cy- 
axares, and ſhe gave herſelf up to 
grief; even love itſelf obliged her 


; h to fly what ſhe loved; ſhe was 


afraid of contributing to the miſ- 
fortunes of Cyrus by approving of 
his paſſion: But while ſhe carefully 
avoided him, he ſought for her with 
eagerneſs; and decency at length 
required ſhe ſhould ſee him to re- 
ceive his laſt adieu. The Prince was 
no longer able to hide his ſenti- 
ments, he diſcovered at the ſame 
time both the violence of his paſſion 
and tlie exceſs of his affliction. Some 
tears dropped from the Princeſs's 
eyes, and in ſpite of her reſervedneſs 
theſe words eſcaped her: Ah Gods, 
why have you given me a heart ca- 
pable of tenderneſs if you forbid 
me to love? She bluſhed as ſhe 


uttered 
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uttered theſe words and retired. 
Cyrus durſt not follow her; the 
joy of finding that he was loved by 
Caſſandana, and the fear of Fenn, 
her, excited ſuch a tempeſt of con- + 
trary motions in his ſoul as exceed- | 
ingly diſtreſſed him. After a long 
ſtruggle and violent agitations of 
mind, he at length flattered himſelf, 1 
that when he arrived at the court of | Pc 
Perſia he might be able to move 
Cambyſes, by the help of Mandana, 3 gy 
and this hope hindered him from 
ſinking under the weight of ſo cruel F 
a ſeparation. 

The young nobility would ac- 
company. him to the frontiers of | 
Media. As he went from Ecbatan, 
he often ſtopped to look back upon 
the place where he had left Caſſan- 
dana ; at length he loſt fight of 
on ſtately city, and continued his 

. When he came to the fron- 
ek where the young Medes were 
* leave him, he made them all 


2 rich 
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ich preſents, but with admirable 
Hiſtinction, preferring merit and ſer- 
vice to birth and rank. During the 
5 = of the journey, the hope of en- 
wy Mandana in the intereſts 
Pa. f his love ſeemed entirely to calm 
his mind, and diffuſed an air of 
Fontentment upon his face which 
be had not before. His return into 
Perſia was celebrated by publick 
_ «| Wc. and rejoicings ; and when 
ia, heſe were over he left his father's 
palace, and retired to the place al- 
| 7 Fotted for the education of the youn 
Perſian nobility, where he 8 


c- | ill he was eighteen. The young Sa- 
| : apes, ſeeing Cyrus returned, {aid 
n, ne to another: He has been living 
n MWclicately at the court of Media, 
n- ie will never be able to accuſtom 
of himſelf to our ſimple and laborious 
lis anner of life: But when they ſaw 
1- 3 hat he was content with their or- 
e Jinary diet, that he was more tem- 
1 WWperate and abſtemious than they 
h Vor. I. E them- 
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themſelves, and that he ſhewed 
more skill and courage in all his 
exerciſes, they were ſtruck with ad- 
miration, and confeſs'd, that he 
had yet a juſter title to the throne WW 
by his merit than by his birth. | 
Some days after his return Cam- 
byſes ſent for him, and ſeeming 
ignorant of his paſſion for Caſſan- 
dana, imparted to him the deſign 
he had of ſpeedily marrying him 
to Candaules, daughter of the King 
of Lydia. Cyrus made no anſwer 
but by a deep ſigh and a reſpectful 
ſilence; but the moment he left the 
King he ran to the Queen's apart- 
ment to diſcloſe to her the ſecret of 
his heart. I have followed your 
counſels, ſaid he, at the court of 
Ecbatan, I have lived inſenſible to 
all the moſt enticing charms of vo- 
luptuouſneſs; but I owe nothing 
to my ſelf on this account, I owe 
all to the daughter of Pharnaſpes ; 
I love her, and this love has pre- 
4 ſerved 


* 
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ſerved me from all the errors and 
extravagancies of youth: Do not 
think that my attachment to her is 
only a tranſient liking which may 


ſoon be over; I have never loved 


any other than Caſſandana, and I 
feel that I never can love but her 


done: Will you ſuffer the happi- 
WT neſs of my life to be made a fa- 
crifice to political views? It is pre- 


tended that my marriage with the 
daughter of Crœſus is the firſt ſtep 
I muſt take to enlarge my Empire, 
but ſurely the Gods can make me a 


Conqueror without making me mi- 
ſerable. Mandana perceived that her 


ſon's paſſion was yet too ftrong to 
ſuffer any remonſtrances againſt it, 
and hoping that time and abſence 
would inſenſibly weaken it, ſhe in 
the mean time ſoothed and encou- 
raged him. 

Caſlandana lived ſtill at the court 
of Ecbatan, but ſhe always received 
Cyaxares with great coldneſs : He 

+ owed 
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owed all the complaiſance ſhe had 
ſhewn him to Cyrus's preſence. The 


leaſure of ſeeing Cyrus, of loving 
bim, and being loved by him, filled 


her ſoul with a ſecret joy that dif- 
fuſed itſelf through all her actions: 
But after the departure of the young 
Prince, her converſation, which had 
before been ſo ſprightly and chear- 
ful, was changed into a mournful 
ſilence: She languiſh'd, her lively 
wit ſeem' d to be extinguiſh'd, and | 
all her natural charms to diſappear. 
In the mean while Pharnaſpes fell 
dangerouſly ill at the court of Per- 
ſia, and deſired to ſee his daughter; 
upon this news ſhe left Ecbatan in 
haſte, to pay the laſt duties to her 
father. Several ladies of the court 
regretted her, but the greater part 
rejoiced at the abſence of a Prin- 
ceſs, whoſe manners were too per- 
fect a model of diſcreet conduct. 
Cyaxares ſaw the departure of Cai- 
fandana with inexpreſſible diſſatis- 
| ſaction: Wl 
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faction: Spite, jealouſy, hatred to 
his rival, all the paſſions which 
ariſe from ſlighted love, tyrannized 
over his heart. He gave orders to 
young Arafpes, the ſon of Har- 
pagus, to go privately through by- 
ways and ſtop Caſſandana, and to 
conduct her to a ſolitary place on 
the borders of the Caſpian ſea. 

= Araſpes, though he had been 
W educated amidſt all the pleaſures of 
W a voluptuous court, had neverthe- 
© leſs preſerved noble and generous 
W ſentiments, and fincerely abhorred 
every thing that was diſhonourable: 
W Whatever faults he had, proceeded 
rather from eaſineſs and complai- 
{ance than vitiouſneſs; he was of 
an amiable temper and a ſound 
underſtanding ; and being born for 
arms, as well as formed for a court, 
was qualified for any employment 
civil or military. He communicat- 
ed the orders, given him by Cyaxa- 
res, to his father Harpagus, whe 
E 3 loved 
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loved Cyrus, Harpagus TW having 


long fignalized his courage in war, 
lived at the court of Ecbatan, with- 
out being corrupted by it: He be- 
held with concern the manners of 
the age, but ſaid little, chuſing ra- 
ther to condemn them by his con- 
duct than by his diſcourſe. I fore- 
ſee, ſaid he to Araſpes, all the mis- 
fortunes which virtue will bring 
upon us; but beware of gaining the 
Prince's favour by a crime: Go, 
my ſon, and inſtead of oppreſling 
innocence, make haſte to its ſuc- i 
cour. Araſpes departed with expe- 
dition, overtook the Princeſs near 
Aſpadana, told her the orders of 
Cyaxares, and offered to conduct 
her into Perſia. She wept for joy 


to ſee the generoſity of the young 


Mede, and made haſte to gain the 
frontiers of her own country. Phar- 
naſpes died before his daughter could 
reach the court of Cambyſes. When 
the Princeſs had mourn'd for the 
death 
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death of her father as nature and de- 
cency required, ſhe at length ſaw 
Cyrus, and informed him of the ge- 


nerous proceeding of Araſpes. The 
Prince from that moment conceived 
ga tender friendſhip for him, which 


laſted to the end of their lives. But 
Cyaxares reſolved to revenge him- 
ſelf of Araſpes, and this in ſo cruel 


a manner as was a diſhonour to hu- 


wan nature. He cauſed Harpagus's 


ſecond ſon to be murdered, and his 


' | mangled limbs to be ſerved up be- 


fore the unhappy father at a feaſt. 


1 The report of ſo horrible a cruelty 


ſtirred up the indignation of all the 
Medes: But Aſtyages, being blind- 
ed by paternal affection, would not 


ſee nor puniſh his ſon's crime: And 


thus a Prince who was naturally 
beneficent, countenanced vice by a 
ſhameful weakneſs: He knew not 
the value of virtue, and was only 
good by complexion. Harpagus be- 
ing utterly diſconſolate, retired from 
E 4 the 
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the court of Ecbatan, and went pri- 
vately into Perſia, where Cambyles 
granted him all the advantages and 
honours he could offer him to com- 
penſate his loſſes in Media. 
Caſſandana being not without 
hopes that Cambyſes would be pre- 
vailed on to alter his deſigns, ited 
at the court of Perſia in great tran- 
quillity. By her virtue, wit and 
good ſenſe ſhe had gained the heart 
of Mandana, whoſe ſentiments in 
relation to her ſon's marriage were 
altered by the death of Pharnaſpes. 
Caſſandana's mother was daughter 
of the King of Armenia, and the 
young Princeſs might one day be 
heireſs of that crown ; an alliance 
with Crœſus would choke excite 
the jealouſy. of the Eaſtern Princes 
againſt Cyrus, and Lydia was at 
too great a dſſtance to have ſpeedy 
ſuccours from thence; even the ora- 
cles themſelves ſeemed to be againſt 
this alliance, ſeeing they foretold 


that 
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that Lydia was to be Cyrus's firſt 
conqueſt. All theſe reaſons joined 
together determined Mandana to 
oppoſe no longer her ſon's incli- 
nation ; however, ſhe durſt not for 
the preſent diſcover her thoughts 
to Cambyſes, becauſe he was ſtill 
erly bent upon an alliance with 
the King of Lydia. 
Crcœſus had long formed the de- 


ſign of extending his dominions in 


Aſia. His numerous troops, and 
bis prodigious wealth had inſpired 
him with theſe ambitious thoughts. 
He had drawn into his ſervice, or 
into his alliance, the Egyptians, the 
Thracians, the Greeks, and divers 
nations that were ſettled in Aſia 
minor; he beheld with a jealous 
eye the conqueſts of Nabuchodo- 
noſor, and was ſeeking all means to 
ſtop the progreſs of them; he knew 
that Cyrus would be heir to the 
crown of Media in caſe Cyaxares 


fans 
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Gans had acquired the reputation 
of a warlike people, and their coun- 
try was conveniently ſituated for 
making incurſions upon the territo- 
ries of the King of Babylon, if ever 
that Prince ſhould begin a war with 
Lydia. Theſe conſiderations made 
Croeſus very deſirous of informing 
himſelf by his own eyes of the re- 
ſpective Nader of the Kings of Me- 
dia and Babylon, and of the advan- 
tages of an alliance with the one 
and with the other: And having 
more artifice and ambition than 
skill and prudence, he raſhly re- 
ſolved to leave his dominions, which 
were not then very diſtant from 
Medias, and convey himſelf, with 
all his court, into the very heart of 
Aſia. In order to conceal his real 
views, he raiſed ſeveral difhculties 
concerning the marriage of his 
daughter with Cyrus, which could 
* Sir Iſaac Newton's chronology, p. 316. 


Herod. lib. 1. cap. 73» 74+ 
not 
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not be well adjuſted by embaſſies, 


and he propoſed a conference with 
Cambyſes on the confines of Perſia: 
Suza being a neutral city, was cho- 
ſen for the congreſs; it was at this 
time under the government of Phraa- 
tes, a tributary Prince to the Baby- 
lonians, and father of Abradates, 
who was afterwards ſo remarkable 
for his devotion to Cyrus. Creœſus 
carried the Queen of Lydia and 
his daughter with him, under pre- 
tence of letting them ſee Cyrus 
before the concluſion of the mar- 
riage. He ſent notice to the court 
of Perſia of his departure for Suza, 
upon which Cambyſes prepared like- 
wiſe for his journey thither. But 
this news threw the young Prince 
of Perſia into the utmoſt deſpair, 
and Caſſandana into a terrible con- 
ſternation. She had no diſtruſt of 
Cyrus's conſtancy, but ſhe dreaded 
the ambition of Cambyſes. Man- 
dana, who was ſteady in her views, 

| deſired 
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defired that Caſſandana might go 
with the court to Suza : Cambyſes 
at firſt oppoſed it, but fearing to 
| heighten his ſon's paſſion for that 
Princeſs by a forced feparation, he at 
length yielded to the dextrous infi- 


nuations of the Queen; he flattered 


himſelf with the hope of changing | 


his ſon's inclination by the new 
obje& he ſhould preſent him with, 
and which indeed would have been 


capable of ſtealing away the heart of | 


Cyrus, had he been of that fickle 


humour ſo natural to young Princes. 


The two courts being met at 


Suza, the firſt days were ſpent in 
feaſting and rejoicings. Croeſus, who 
was naturally vain, affected a pom- 

us ſhew of magnificence. Cam- 
byſes, like a wiſe Prince, placed 
all his glory in the genius and mi- 
litary virtues of his ſubjects. The 
extraordinary concourſe of men of 
two nations ſo different in their man- 


ners, created a wonderful diverſi- 


ty 
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ty in all the publick ſhews and en- 
tertainments, and a perfect contraſt 


0 of courtiers and warriors. The Ly- 
it dians, though not grown quite effe- 
it minate, made a ſhining figure by 
the magnificence of their dreſs, the 
d delicacy of their manners, and the 
g ſprightlineſs of their converſation : 
But the Perſians, who were rough 
* without ferocity, humane without 
n politeneſs, and haughty notwith- 
f WE ſtanding their ſimplicity, carried 
e all the prizes in the games by their 
; ſuperior addreſs and ſtrength of 
t body. The negotiations were ſoon 
N n; and while the two Kings 


employed all the arts of policy to 
promote their deſigns, attentive love 
ſet all his engines at work to diſ- 
concert them, and render them 
fruitleſs. 

The daughter of Crœſus no ſooner 
appeared at Suza, but all eyes were 
dazzled with her charms, and the 
Perſians univerſally cry'd out that 
{ſhe 
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ſhe alone was worthy of Cyrus, and 
the only Princeſs who could make 
him happy. She had a manner and 
a turn of mind which were perfectly 


agreeable to the taſte and genius of 
that people; her noble and ſprightly WM 


air was temper d with a majeſtick WW 


{ſweetneſs ; ſhe lov d hunting and 
other maſculine exerciſes, and never 
ſhew'd any token of the weakneſſes 
natural to her ſex; the more ſhe 
was ſeen the more ſhe diſcover'd of 
rare accompliſhments. Her ſuperior 
graces and wit eclipſed thoſe of all 
the Lydian, Suzan and Perſian la- 
dies. Caſlandana's beauty main- 
tain'd its prerogative no where but in 
the heart of Cyrus. One baſhful, 
tender, modeſt look from that Prin- 
ceſs was ſufficient to render him in- 
ſenſible to all the charms of Can- 
daules. He behav'd himſelf how- 
ever with ſo much diſcretion in pub- 
lick, that the fair Lydian did not per- 
ceive his indifference ; but he was 

no 


* 
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no ſooner alone with her than he 
became penſive and ſeem'd quite 
abſent ; ſhe was far from gueſſing 


the cauſe of it, and made him ſome- 
times call home his thoughts by deli- 
ZW cate ſtrokes of raillery, to which he 


ſeldom gave her any anſwer; when 
he did, he ſeem'd always embar- 
raſs d and at a loſs ; the Princeſs 
imputed this to a want of ſenſe ra- 
ther than of ſenſibility, and ſhe be- 
gan to repent of her journey. The 
negotiations went on, but Cyrus 


W ſought all means to retard them; 
neither the anger of Cambyſes, nor 
= the counſels of Hyſtaſpes made any 


W impreſſion on his mind. Neverthe- 


leſs he inwardly condemn'd himſelf 
for his rebellion againſt his father's 
will; he begg'd time to vanquiſh 
his paſſion, and promiſed to uſe his 
utmoſt efforts to get the maſtery of 
it ; nay he thought himſelf fincere 
in the promiſes he made, but he 
law Caſſandana and all his reſolu- 


tions 
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tions vaniſh d. He preſs d, impor- 


tun d, made his tears plead with 
Mandana, and usd all his argu- 
ments with Cambyſes; he juſtify'd 
his paſſion to himſelf by the Oracles, 
and wou'd needs believe, that the 
Gods, by calling him to the con- 
ueſt of Lydia, were ſecretly averſe 
his father's deſigns; he left 
no pretext unemploy'd to keep off 
the marriage, and love favour'd 
his endeavours. 

The Lydian Princeſs had known 
Caſſandana at the court of Ecbatan, 
and ſhe loy'd her with true affec- 
tion. She never once imagin'd her- 
ſelf to be her rival. Caſſandana on 
the other hand felt no regret nor 
jealouſy to ſee the homage that 
was paid to her friend's beauty, 
but ſhe could not conſent to loſe 
the heart of Cyrus; ſhe never ſaw 
the young Lydian without uneaſi- 
neſs; ſhe would not deceive her, 
and ſhe durſt not ſpeak to her; ſhe 
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was afraid of dropping the leaſt 
word which might either be unwor- 
thy of her love, or impoſe upon her 
friend; her trouble and her alarms 
= were daily augmented, the amuſe- 
ments of the court became inſipid 
to her, ſhe ſcarce appear d any more 
in publick ; ſhe retir'd at length to 
a ſolitary place upon the frontiers 
of Perſia where the Princes of her 
family us'd ordinarily to reſide. It 
was about twenty furlongs from Su- 
Za*, in a pleaſant vale waterd by 
three rivers, whoſe copious ſtreams 
being multiply'd by the induſtrious 
inhabitants, and diſtributed into ſe- 
1 IE veral canals, fertilis'd the meadows 
rand kept them in a perpetual ver- 
t dure. On one {ide the little hills 


„ which roſe one above another were 
- cover'd with olive, pomgranate and 
„ orange trees; nature ſhew'd herſelf 


| * The deſcription. of Bedarides, near the 
I; WI fountain of Veucleuſe, famous for the amours 
= of Laura and Petrarch. | 
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there in her richeſt and gayeſt dreſs: 
The lofty mountains which appear'd 
at a greater diſtance all around, and 
with their craggy tops ſeem'd to 
touch the sky, ſerv'd as a barrier 
againſt the winds. Through the 3 
middle of a garden leſs beautify'd 
by art than nature, ran a chryſtal i 
ſtream, which falling on a bed of 
pebbles form'd a caſcade, whoſe 
agreeable murmur ſooth'd the ſoul 
to feet muſings. Not far from hence 
a wild vine,interweaving its branches 
with many odoriferous ſhrubs, af- 
forded all the day long a cool and 
refreſhing ſhade. Pharnaſpes had 
brought — Babylon the ſtatues of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, on the pedeſ- 
tals of which was repreſented in Bas- 
relief the hiſtory of their misfortunes, 
which had made that city famous 
before it became ſo by its con- 
queſts: He had placed theſe ſta- 
tues in a bower, and they were al- 
moſt the only ornament with which 

art 
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art had beautify'd this peaceful a- 
bode. 7 | . 118 13 
Candaules being inform'd of her 
friend's retreat went in-all haſte to 
make her a viſit. Caſſandana was 
retired into the bower of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. The Princeſs of Lydia 
intending to ſurprize her, ſtole ſoftly 
along behind the trees and beheld 
her proſtrate before the ſtatues; ſhe 
drew near unſeen, and liſtening to 
what ſhe ſaid, heard her thus de- 
plore her misfortunes. O ye Manes 
of chaſte lovers, if ye ever come in- 
to theſe places hear my complaints, 
be witneſſes of my paſſion, and ſoften 
the God of love in favour of two the 
moſt unhappy of his votaries, whoſe 
fortune reſembles yours; let him 
either perfect our union, or put an 
end to my life, which ſerves only 
to be an obſtacle to the happineſs 
of Candaules and the grandeur of 
Cyrus. The Princeſs of Lydia could 
refrain no longer, but entred the 
. F 2 bower; 
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bower ; the two friends embraced 


each other, and remain'd a long 
time without words or motion. Can- 
daules was capable of ſtrong and ge- 
nerous friendſhip, ſhe had never 2 
the power of love, ſhe had ſeen 
Cyrus with other eyes than Caſſan- 
dana, and continued at the court of 
Suza more out of obedience than 
inclination, ſo that her heart had no 
facrifice to make; ſhe at length 
broke ſilence with theſe words: 
Ah Caſſandana, why did you con- 
ceal from me your ſentiments and 
your affliction? Baniſh your fears, 
Cyrus has made no impreſſion on 
my heart, I will ſoon put an end to 
your misfortunes without giving of- 
fence either to Crœſus or Cambyſes. 
After this they paſs d ſeveral hours 
together, made a mutual vow of 
eternal friendſhip, and then Can- 
daules returned to Suza, © 

Cyrus was inform'd of what had 
paſs d, and being now no longer in 
= 3s | any | 
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any fear of injuring his love, began 
to contract a very ſtrict friendſhip 
with the Lydian Princeſs. She very 
ſoon perceiv d the — judgment 
ſhe had made of his underſtanding, 
and became fully ſenſible of the ſu- 
periority of his genius. They jointly 
concerted meaſures to diſturb the 
negotiations, and he reſum'd his 
eaſy, frank and chearful air, Cam- 
byſes was rejoiced at this change, im- 
puted it to another cauſe, and preſs'd 
the concluſion of the marriage; but 
then Crœſus began to diſſemble: 
He had diſcern'd that it wou'd be 
much more advantageous for him 
to have an alliance with the King 
of Babylon than with the King of 
Perſia; and, while he was privately 
ſounding the diſpoſitions of Nabu- 
chodonofor, rais d ſeveral diffieul- 
ties which it was impoſſible for 
Cambyſes to have foreſeen. Can- 
daules had ſeen Merodac, the Aſ- 
ſyrian Prince, at the court of Ly- 
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dia, and tho ſhe was not ſuſcepti- 


ble of the ſoft 'paſſion of love, ſhe 
was much better pleas'd with this 
match than with the other ; her 
ambition ſtruck in with her friend- 
ſhip for Caſſandana, and ſhe us d 
all her endeavours to engage her fa- 
ther in this deſign. Mandana having 
learnt how Candaules ſtood in- 
clined, the more eaſily perſuaded 
herſelf, that the oracles were againſt 
the intended marriage, and endea- 
vour d to make Camby ſes indifferent 
about the ſucceſs of the negotia- 
tions. Cyrus who knew how every 
one was diſpos d, drew thence all 
poſſible advantage to break off the 
treaty. Thus religion, love and po- 
licy made each act a different part; 
the conferences were ſpun out to a 
great length, and nothing was deter- 
min' d. But now Crœſus receiving 
intelligence that the King of Baby- 


lon was not averſe from an alliance 


with him, left Suza on a ſudden 
; with- 


on of 
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without declaring the reaſons of his 
conduct. Cambyſes was piqued at 
this proceeding, but like a wiſe 
Prince diſſembled his reſentment and 

went back to his capital. 
Caſſandana returned ſoon after 
to the court of Perſia, and Cyrus 
preſs d Mandana to ſpeak to his fa- 
ther. Cambyſes who did not eaſily 
forſake his firſt opinions, was for re- 
newing the negotiations with Crœ- 
ſus; but the Queen repreſented to 
him, that Caſſandana by her mo- 
ther's fide was grand- daughter to 
the King of Armenia, who was far 
advanced in years, and had but one 
= ſon; that in caſe this Prince ſhould 
die ſhe would be heireſs of that 
= crown; that the oracles ſeem d to diſ- 
countenance her ſon's marriage with 
the daughter of Crœſus, having fore- 
told that Cyrus ſhould begin his 
conqueſts by that of Lydia. In us 
leave to the Gods, ſaid ſhe, the care 
of accompliſhing their own decrees, 
F 4 without 
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without preſcribing to them the 
means they ſhall employ ; they often 
fulfill their deſigns by ſuch methods 
as to us would ſeem calculated to diſ- 
appoint them. Two conſiderable 
events wrought that effect upon the 
King's mind, which the Queen's ſol- 
licitations would never have done. 
Advice came that the daughter of 
Crœſus was promis d to the ſon of 
the King of Babylon, and that theſe 
two Princes had entered into a ſtrict 
alliance: This news diſconcerted 
his ſchemes; but what determin d 
him at length to comply with his 
ſon's wiſhes, was the death of the 
Prince of Armenia, by which Caſ- 
ſandana became preſumptive heireſs 
of that crown. 

The nuptials were celebrated ac- 
cording to the manner of the age 
and of the country. Cyrus and Caſ- 
ſandana were conducted to the top 
of a high mountain conſecrated to 


the great Oromazes 3 4 fire of odo- 


riferous 
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riferous wood was lighted; the high 
prieſt bound together the flowing 
robes of the two lovers as a ſymbol 
of their union: then holding each 
other by the hand and ſurrounded 
by the .Eftales?, they danced about 
the ſacred fire, ſinging, according 


to the religion of the ancient Per- 


fſians, the love of Oromazes for 


his daughter Mythra before the be- 
ginning of time; the picture which 
ſhe preſented him, containing the 
ideas of all things; the production 
of innumerable worlds reſembling 


: E thoſe ideas; the birth of the pure 


Genii, appointed to inhabit thoſe. 
worlds; the revolt of Arimanius 
againſt the God Mythras ; the ori- 
gin of the chaos, and how it was 
reduced to order; the fall of ſpirits 
into mortal bodies; the labours of 


* Eſta is a Chaldee word which ſignifies fire, 
and from thence comes the Greek word Esta. 
The Romans add V to it and make it Veſta, 
as of Fereęa they make Veſpera, Hyde Rel. 
Ant, Perf. cap. 7, 
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Mythras to raiſe them again to the 
Empyreum; and laſtly the total de- 
ſtruction of the evil Principle, who 
diffuſes every where hatred, dif- 
cord and the helliſh paſſions. 
The young Prince's happineſs 
increaſed daily : The more he was 
acquainted with the mind and heart 
of Caſſandana, the more he diſco- 
ver ' d there of thoſe ever new and 
ever blooming charms which are not 
to be found in beauty alone. Neither 
marriage which often weakens the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, nor that almoſt 
invincible fondneſs for novelty, ſo 
univerſal in mankind, diminiſh'd in 
the leaſt the mutual affection of 
theſe happy lovers. 
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"oe HE Prince of Perſia was 
5 ſo enamour'd with Caſſan- 
dana, and his thoughts were ſo en- 
tirely employ d in furniſhing amuſe- 
ments for her, that there was great 
reaſon to fear he would give him- 
ſelf up to an indolent life. He was 
daily inventing new ſhows and en- 
tertainments unknown before in 
Perſia, and introduced all the di- 
verſions in vogue at the court of 
Ecbatan: He'gave no attention to 
buſineſs, and even neglected mili- 
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tary exerciſes: This kind of life 
expoſed him continually to be ſe- 
duced by the diſcourſes of the young 


Satrapes who were about him. The 


their pernicious doctrine concerning 
the two principles, which make men 
virtuous without merit, or vicious 


without fault, by the force of an 


invincible fatality. All the younger N 


ſort readily adopted this opinion be- 
cauſe it favoured their paſſions : 


The deadly poiſon was ſtealing by 


degrees into the heart of | Cyrus, ; 
and even Araſpes help'd to cheriſh 


in his breaſt theſe riſing prejudices 
againſt religion. 

On the borders of the Perſian 
gulf there had been lately ſettled 
a famous ſchool of Magi, whoſe 
doctrine was entirely oppoſite to 
theſe fatal errors. Cyrus had a taſte 
and a genius which led him to the 


ſtudy of the ſublimeſt ſciences; and 
ö Hyl- 


Gymnoſophiſts were beginning at 
this time to ſpread abroad in Perſia i 
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Hyſtaſpes, without letting the Prince 
perceive his views, laid hold of this 
advantage to raiſe a deſire in him 
of converſing with thoſe Sages: As 
WT they never left their ſolitude, ſhun- 
ned the courts of Princes, and had 
little intercourſe with other men, 
Cyrus reſolved to go ſee them in 
their retreat. | 

He undertook this journey with 
Caſſandana, accompanied by Hyſ- 
taſpes, Araſpes, and ſeveral of the 
Perſian nobles. They croſſed the 
plain of Paſſagarda, travelled thro 
the country of the Mardi, and ar- 
rived upon the banks of the Aroſis. 
They entered by a narrow paſs into 
a large valley, encompaſſed with 
high mountains, the tops of which 
were covered with oaks, fir-trees 
and lofty cedars; Below were rich 
paſtures, in which all forts of cattle 
were feeding ; the plain looked like 
a garden watered by many rivulets, 
which came from the rocks all a- 
4 round 
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round and emptied themſelves into 
the Aroſis. This river loſt itſelf be- 
tween two little hills, which, as they 


opened, preſented to the view ſuc- 


ceſſive ſcenes of new objects, and dil- 4 
covered at diſtances fruitful fields, 
vaſt foreſts, and the Perſian gulf, 


which bounded the horizon. Cyrus 
and Caſſandana, as they advanced 
in the valley, were invited into a 
neighbouring grove by the ſound 
of harmonious muſick. There they 
beheld, by the ſide of a clear foun- 
tain, a great number of men of all 
ages, and over-againſt them a com- 
pany of women, who formed a con- 
cert. They underſtood that it was 
the ſchool of the Magi, and were 
ſurprized to ſee, inſtead of auſtere, 
melancholy and thoughtful men, 
an agreeable and polite people. | 
Theſe Philoſophers looked upon 
muſick as ſomething heavenly, and 
proper to calm the paſſions, for which 
reaſon they always began and fi- 
+ niſhed 


4 
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niſhed the day by concerts. After 
they had given ſome little time in 
the morning to this exerciſe, they led 
their diſciples thro' delighful walks 
to the ſacred mountain, obſerving all 
the way a profound filence ; there 
they offered their homages to the 
Gods, rather by the voice of the 
heart, than of the lips. Thus by mu- 
ſick, pleaſant walks and prayer, they 
WW prepar'd themſelves for the contem- 
plation of truth, and put the foul 
into a ſerenity proper for meditati- 
on; the reſt of the day was ſpent in 
ſtudy. Their only repaſt was a little 
before ſun-ſet, at which time they 
s ate nothing but bread, fruits, and 
e ſome portion of what had been of- 
„ fer'd to the Gods, concluding all 
with concerts of muſick. Other 
men begin not the education of 
their children till after they are 
born, but the Magi ſeem'd to do 
it before: While their wives were 


*Strab. lib. 17, b Ibid. 
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with child, they took care to keep 
them always in tranquillity, and a 
perpetual chearfulneſs, by ſweet and 


innocent amuſements, to the end 


that from the mother's womb the 
fruit might receive no impreſſions Y 


and agrecable to —_— 


Each fage had his province in 


the empire of Philoſophy ; ſome 
ſtudied the virtues, of plants, others 
the metamorphoſes of daſega; ; ſome 

again the conformation of ib 
= others the courſe of the ftars : 


But the aim of all their reſearches 


was to come to the knowledge of 
the Gods, and of themſelves, They 
ſaid, That the ſciences were no fur- 
ther valuable than they ſerved as 
ſteps to aſcend to the greac Oro- 
mazes, and from thence to deſcend 
to man. Tho' the love of truth was 
the only bond of ſociety among 


theſe Philoſophers, yet they were 


not without a ar ; they called him 


the 
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che Archimagus. He, who then poſ- 
ſeſſed that honour, was named Zar- 
E duſt, or Zoroaſter: He ſurpaſſed the 
W reſt more in wiſdom than in age, 
for he was ſcarce fifty years old; 
XX nevertheleſs he was a conſummate 
maſter in all the ſciences of the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, and had even 
RX ſome knowledge of the religion of 
| 4 the Jews, 5 he; had ſeen at 
Babylon. Having obſerv'd the cor- 
3 ruption which had crept' in among 
; = the Magi, he had apply'd himſelf 
to reform their manners and their 
doctrine. 

When Gy rus and Caſſandana en- 
red into x i grove, the aſſembly 


„bene ond worikipped them, bow 
„ing themſelves to the earth, accord- 
ing to che cuſtom of the Eaſt; and 


4 then refiring left them alone with 
| þ _m_ 10 4 bower of myrtle, in the 

1 Archie de Zor. and. Sir Ifaac Newton 
Vol. I. 6 midſt 
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midſt of which was the ſtatue of a 
woman, which he had carved with 
his own hands. They all three fat 
down in this place upon a ſeat of ver- 
dant turf, and Zoroaſter entertain'd 
the Prince and Princeſs with a diſ- 
courſe of the life, manners and vi- 
tues of the Magi. While he was 
ſpeaking, he frequently caſt a look 1M 
upon the ſtatue, and as he beheld 
it his eyes were bathed in tears. 
yrus and Caſſandana obferv'd his 'WW 


ſorrow at firſt! with a reſpectful ſi 
lence, but - afterwards the Princeſs 
could not forbear asking him the 
reaſon of it. That ſtatue, anſwered WW 
he, is the ſtatue of Selima, who 
heretofore lov'd me, as you nov 
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all human grandeur, the remem- 
brance of Selima often renews my 
regrets and my tears. True virtue, 
tho' it regulates the paſſions, does 
not extinguiſh tender ſentiments. 
Theſe words gave Cyrus and Caſ- 
ſandana a curioſity to know the 
hiſtory of Selima. The Philoſopher 
would have excuſed himſelf, but he 
had already betray'd his ſecret by 
the ſenſibility he had ſhewn, and 
could not go back without failing 

4 in due reſpect to perſons of ſuch 
high rank: Having therefore wip'd 
away his tears he thus began his 
KEE narration. I am not afraid of let- 
ting you know my weakneſs; but 
1 ſhould avoid the recital I am go- 
ing to make, if I did not foreſee 
that you may reap ſome uſeful in- 
ſtruction from it. I was born a 
Prince; my father was ſovereign 
of a little territory in the Indies, 
which is called the country of the 
8 Sophites. Having loſt my way one 
G 2 day 
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day when I was hunting, I chanced 
to be in the thick part of a wood 
a young maid, a7 ag was there re- 
poſing herſelf. Her ſurprizing beau- 
ty immediately ſtruck me; I be- 
came immoveable, and durſt not 
advance ; I imagin'd ſhe was one of 
thoſe aerial ſpirits, who deſcend ſome- 
times from the throne of Oromazes, 
to conduct ſouls back to the Em- 
pyreum. Seeing herſelf alone with 
a man, ſhe fled, and took refuge 
in a temple that was near the fore 
I durſt — follow her; but I learnt 


that her name was Selima, that ſhe 
was daughter of an old Brachman, 
who — ＋ in that temple, and that 
ſhe was conſecrated to Ih worthip 
of the fire. The Eſtals may | quit 


celibacy and marry ;. but while they 


continue prieſteſſes of the faze, the 1 


laws are ſo ſevere among the In- 


dians, that a father thinks it an act * * 


of religion to throw his daughter 


alive into the flames, ſhould ſhe 4 4 


ever | 


, 4 \ 


4 


x". 
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ever fall from that purity of man- 

ners which ſhe has ſworn to pre- 

ſerve. 

| F: My father was yet living, and I 
& was not in a condition to force Se- 


= lima from that Aſylum; nay had 
l been King, Princes have no right 
in that country over perſons conſe- 
crated to religion. However all theſe 
difficulties did but increaſe my paſ- 
Hon; and the violence of it quick» 
en'd my ingenuity: I left my father's 
palace; I was young, a Prince, and 

I did not conſult reaſon. Idifſguis'd 
e myſelf in the habit of a girl, and 

went to the temple where the old 
Brachman lived. I deceived him by 
a feign'd ſtory, and became one of 
the Eſtals, under the name of Ama- 
na. The King, my father, who was 
diſconſolate for my ſudden leaving 
him, order d ſearch to be made for 
me every where, but to no purpoſe, 
Selima not knowing my ſex, con- 


ceivd a ad liking and friend» 
G 3 ſhip 
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ſhip for me. I never left her ; we 
paſs d our lives together in working, 
reading, walking, and ſerving at the 
altars. I often told her fables and 
affecting ſtories, in order to paint 
forth the wonderful effects of friend- 
ſhip and of love. My deſign was 
to prepare her by degrees for the 
final diſcovery of my intentions. I 
ſometimes forgot myſelf while I was 
ſpeaking, and was ſo carried away 
by my vivacity, that ſhe often in- 
terrupted me, and faid, One would 
think, Amana, to hear you ſpeak, 
that you feel in this moment all that 
you deſcribe. I liv'd in this manner 
ſeveral months with her, and it was 
not poſſible for her to diſcover either 
my diſguiſe or my paſſion. As my 
heart was not cortupted, I had no 
criminal view ; I imagin'd, that if 
I could engage her to love me, ſhe 
would forſake her ſtate of life to 
ſhare my crown with me: I was 
continually waiting for a favourable 
5 „ moment, 
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moment, to reveal to her my ſen- 
timents ; but alas! that moment 
never came. 

It was a cuſtom among the 
Eſtals, to go divers times in the year 
upon a high mountain, there to 
kindle the facred fire, and to offer 
ſacrifices: We all went up thither 
one day, accompany'd only by the 
old Brachman. Scarce was the ſa- 
crifice begun, when we were ſur⸗ 
rounded by a body of men, arm'd 
with bows and arrows, who carried 
away Selima and her father. They 
were all on horſeback; I follow'd 
them ſome time, but they entered. 
into a wood, and I ſaw them no 
more. I did not return to the temple, 
but ſtole away from the Eſtals, 
chang'd my dreſs, took another diſ- 
guiſe, and forſook the Indies. I 
forgot my father, my country, and 
all my obligations; I wander'd over 
all Aſia in ſearch of Selima: What 
cannot love do in a young heart 
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given up to its paſſion? One day, 
as I was croſſing the country of the 
Lycians, I ſtopt in a great foreſt 
to ſhelter myſelf from the exceſſive 
heat. I — ſaw a company of 
hunters paſs by, and a little after 
ſeveral women, among whom 1 
thought I diſcover'd Selima: She 
was in a hunting dreſs, mounted 
upon a proud courſer, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd from all the reſt by a co- 
ronet of flowers. She paſs d by me 
ſo ſwiftly, that I could not be ſure 
whether my conjectures were well 
founded ; but I went ſtrait to the 
capital , 
The Lycians were at that time 
govern'd by women, which form of 
government was eſtabliſh'd among 
them upon the following occaſion. 
Some years ago the men , WW fo 
effeminate during a long peace, that 
their thoughts were wholly taken up i 
about their dreſs. They affected the 
diſcourſe, manners, maxims, and all 
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the imperfections of women, without 
having either their ſweetneſs or their 
delicacy; and while they gave them- 
ſelves up to infamous lazineſs, the 
moſt abominable vices took the place 
of lovely paſſions; they deſpis d the 
Lycian women, and treated them 
like ſlaves: A foreign war came 
upon them; the men being grown 
cowardly and effeminate were not 
able to defend their country, they 
fled and hid themſelves in caves and 
caverns; the women, being accuſ- 
tomed to fatigue, by the ſlavery 
they had undergone, took arms, 
drove away the enemy, became miſ- 
treſſes of the country, and eſtabliſh'd 
themſelves in authority by an im- 
mutable law. From that time the 
Lycians habituated themſelves to 
this form of government, and found 
it the mildeſt and moſt convenient. 
Their Queens had a council of ſe- 
nators, who aſſiſted them with their 
advice: The men propoſed good 

5 las, 
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laws, but the executive power was 
in the women. The ſweetneſs and 
ſoftneſs of the ſex prevented all the 
miſchiefs of tyranny ; and the coun- 
ſel of the wiſe ſenators qualify'd that 
inconſtancy, with which women are 
reproach'd. 

I underſtood that the mother of 
Selima having been dethroned by 
the ambition of a kinſwoman, her 
firſt miniſter had fled to the Indies 
with the young Princeſs; that he 
had liv'd there ſeveral years as a 
Brachman, and ſhe as an Eſtal; that 
this old man having always main- 
tained a correſpondence with the 
friends of the royal family, the young 
Queen had been reſtored to the 
throne after the death of the uſur- 
per; that ſhe govern'd with the wiſ- 
dom of a perſon who had experienc'd 
misfortunes ; and laſtly, that ſhe had 
always expreſs d an invincible diſlike 
to marriage. This news gave me an 
A joy; I thank d the 

Gods 
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Gods for having conducted me by 
ſuch wonderful ways near the ob- 
ject of my heart; I implor d their 
help, and promis d never to love but 
once, if they would favour my paſ- 
ſion. 
I then conſiderd by what me- 
thod I ſhould introduce myſelf to 
the Queen; and finding that war 
was the moſt proper, I enter'd into 
the ſervice. There I diſtinguiſhd 
ET myſelf very ſoon ; for I refus'd no 
fatigue, I avoided na danger, I 
ſought the moſt hazardous enter- 
prizes. Upon a day of battle, on the 
ſucceſs of which the liberty of Lycia 
W depended, the Carians put our troops 
into diſorder : "Twas in a large plain, 
out of which there was but one nar- 
ro paſs for the fugitives to eſcape. 
I gain'd this paſs, and threaten'd 
co pierce with my javelin whoever 
ſhould attempt to force it. In this 
manner I rally'd our troops, and re- 
turned to charge the enemy; I 
| routed 
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routed them and obtained a com- 
plete victory. This action drew the 
attention of all the army upon me: 
Nothing was ſpoken of but my cou- 
rage; — all the ſoldiers call'd me 
the deliverer of their country, [ 


was conducted to the Queen's pre- 


ſence, who could not recolle& me; 


for we had been ſeparated fix years, = 
and grief and fatigue had abe d my | 
features, She ask'd me my name, 


my country, my family, and ſeem'd 


to examine my face with a more 


than common curioſity. I thought! 


diſcovered by her eyes an inward 


emotion, which ſhe: endeavour'd to 


hide. Strange capriciouſneſs of love! 


Heretofore I had thought her an 
Eſtal of mean birth; yet I had re- 
ſolved to ſhare my crown with her. 
This moment I conceiv'd a deſign of 
engaging her to love me as 1 had 
lov'd her; I conceal'd my .country 
and my birth, and told her, I was 
pon in a village of Nati, of a 
very 
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yery obſcure family; upon this ſhe 
ſuddenly withdrew without anſwer- | 
ing me. 50-1 

j Not long after, ſhe gave me, by 
the advice of her ſenators, the com- 
mand of the army; by which I had 
free acceſs to her perſon. She usd 
frequently to ſend for me, under 
pretence of buſineſs, when ſhe had 
nothing to ſay ; the took a pleaſure 
in diſcourſing with me. I often 
painted forth my own ſentiments 
co her under borrow'd names; the 
Greek and Egyptian Mythology, 
Which I had learn'd in my travels, 
furniſh'd me with abundant argu- 
ments to prove, that the Gods were 
heretofore enamour'd with mortals, 
and that love makes all conditions 
equal. I remember, that one day 
while I was relating to her a Rory 
ef this kind ſhe left me in a 
emotion ; I diſcover'd by that her 
hidden ſentiments; and it gave me 
an inexpreſſible pleaſure to find that 
* 5 ſhe 
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ſhe then lov'd me as I had lovd 
her. I had frequent converſation 
with her, by which her confidence 
in me daily increas d: I ſometimes 
made her call to mind the misfor- 
tunes of her early youth; and' ſhe 
then gave me an account of her liv- 
ing among the Eſtals, her friendſhip 
for Amana, and their mutual affec- 
tion. Scarce was I able to contain 
myſelf when I heard her ſpeak; 1 
was juſt ready to throw off my 
diſguiſe ; but my falſe delicacy re- 
quir'd yet farther, that Selima ſhould 
do for me what I would have done 
for her. I was quickly ſatisfy' d; an 
extraordinary event made me expe- 
rience all the extent and power of 
her love. - i 3 

By the laws of Lycia the perſon 
who governs is not permitted to 
marry a ſtranger. Selima ſent for me 
one day, and ſaid to me: My ſub- 
jects defire that I wou'd marry; go 
tell them from me, that I will con- 
| ſent, 
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ſent, upon condition that they leave 
me free in my choice: She ſpoke 
theſe words with a majeſtick air, 
and almoſt without looking upon 
me. At firſt I trembled, then ar. 
ter d myſelf, then fell into doubt; 
for I knew the Lycians to be ſtrongly 
attach d to their laws: IT went ne- 
vertheleſs to execute the commands 
I had' receiv'd. When the council 
was aſſembled I laid before them the. 
Queen's pleaſure, and after much 
diſpute it was agreed, That - ſhe 
ſhould be left free to chuſe herſelf a 
husband. I carried Selima the re- 
ſult of their deliberation: She then 
directed me to aſſemble the troops 
in the ſame plain where I had ob- 
tain d the victory over the Carians, 
and to hold my ſelf ready to obey 
her farther orders: She likewiſe com- 
manded all the principal men of the 
nation to repair to the ſame place. 
A magnificent throne being there 
erected, the Queen appear d upon it 
1 ; en- 
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encircled by her courtiers, and ſpoke 
to the aſſembly in the following 
manner: People of Lycia, ever ſince 
I began my reign I have ſtrictly ob- 
ſerv' d your laws; I have appear'd at 
the head of your armies, and have 
obtain d ſeveral victories: My only 
ſtudy has been to make you free 
and happy. Is it juſt that ſhe who 
has been the preſerver of your li- 
berty ſhould be herſelf a ſlave? Is 
it equitable that ſhe who continually 
ſeeks your happineſs ſhould be her- 
ſelf miſerable There is no unhap- 
pineſs equal to that of doing violence 
to one's own heart. When the heart 
1 is under a conſtraint, grandeur and 
; royalty ſerve only to give us a quicker 
ſenſe of our flavery. I demand 
therefore to be free in my choice. 
This diſcourſe was applauded by 
the whole aſſembly, who immediate-„ 
ly cried out, You Are free, you are 5 
diſpens d from the law. The Queen 
ſent me orders to advance at the 
| _ bead 
| | 
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head of the troops. As ſoon as I was 
come near the throne ſhe roſe up, 
and, pointing to me with her hand, 
There, ſaid ſhe, is my husband; he is 
a ſtranger, but his ſervices make 
him the father of the country; he 
is not a Prince, but his merit puts 
him upon a level with Kings. She 
then order d me to come up to 
her; I proſtrated myſelf at her feet, 
and took all the uſual oaths ; I pro- 
mis d to renounce my country for 
= ever, to look upon the Lycians as 
my children, and, above all, never 
co love any other than the Queen. 
= After this ſhe ſtepp'd down from 

the throne, and we were conducted 
W back to the capital with pomp, a- 
midſt the acclamations of the peo- 
= pt. As ſoon as we were alone, Ah 
= Sclima ! ſaid I, have you then for- 
got Amana? Tis impoſſible to ex- 
== preſs the Queen's ſurpriſe or the 
= tranſport of affection and joy which 
= theſe words gave her. She knew 
VoL, H me, 
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me, and conjectur'd all the reſt; I 
had no need to ſpeak, and we were 
both a long time filent : At length 
I told her my family, my adven- 
tures and all the effects that love had 
produc'd in me. She very ſoon aſ- 
ſembled her council, and acquainted 
them with my birth ; ambaſſadors 
were {ent to the Indies; I renounc'd 
my crown and country for ever, 
and my brother was confirmed in 
the poſſeſſion of my throne. 

This was an eaſy ſacrifice ; I was 
in poſſeſſion of Selima, and my hap- 
pineſs was complete : But alas! this 


happineſs was of ſhort continuance. Wi 


In giving myſelf up to my paſſion, 
I had renounced my country, I had 
forſaken my father whoſe only con- 
ſolation I was, I had forgot all my 
duty: My love, which dein d ſo de- 


licate, ſo generous, and was the ad- 


miration of men, was not approved - 


of by the Gods; accordingly they |f 
* d me we it oy the greateſt | 
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of all misfortunes; they took Selima 
from me, ſhe dy'd within a few 
days after our marriage. I gave 
myſelf up to the moſt exceſſive ſor- 
row; but the Gods did not aban- 
don me. I enter'd deeply into my- 
ſelf ; wiſdom deſcended into my 
heart, ſhe open d the eyes of my 
1 underſtanding, and I then com- 
prehended = admirable myſtery of 
. the conduct of Oromazes. Virtue 
* is often unhappy, and this ſhocks 

the reaſon of ſhort- ſighted men; 
« but they are ignorant . a the tran- 
ſient ſufferings of this life are de- 
. ſign' d by the Gods to expiate the 
ſecret faults of thoſe who ap 
| the moſt virtuous. Theſe reflettives 
3 : & determin'd me to conſecrate the reſt 
of my days to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
| Selima was dead, my bonds were 
Lee. I was no longer tied to 
any thing in nature; the whole 
ils earth appear d to me a deſart; el 
I Could not reign in Lycia after the 
3 H 2 death 
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death of Selima, and I would not 
remain in a country where every 
thing continually renew'd the re- 
membrance of my loſs. I return'd 
to the Indies, and went to live a- 
mong the Brachmans,where I form'd 
a new plan of happineſs. Being freed 
from that ſlavery which always ac- 
companies grandeur, I eſtabliſſi d 
within myſelf an empire over my 
paſſions and defires, more glorious 
and ſatisfactory than the falſe luſtre 
of royalty. But now notwithſtand- 


ing my retreat and the diſtance 1 1 


was at, my brother conceiv'd a jea- 


louſy of me, as if I had been ambi- 
tious of aſcending the throne, and I 
was obliged once more to leave the 


Indies. My exile prov'd a new ſource 
of happineſs to me; it depends up- 
on ourſelves to reap advantage from 
misfortunes. I viſited the wiſe men 


of Aſia, and converſed with the phi- Vi 
loſophers of different countries: 1 
learn'd their laws and their religion, 
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and was charm'd to find, That the 
great men of all times, and of all 
places, had the fame ideas of the 
Divinity, and of morality. At laſt 
I came hither upon the banks of 
the Aroſis, where the Magi have 
choſen me for their head. 

Here Zoroaſter ended ; Cyrus 
and Caſſandana were too much at- 
fected to be able to ſpeak. After 
ſome moments of ſilence, the Phi- 
loſopher diſcours d to them of the 
F*® happineſs which faithful lovers en- 
joy in the empyreum when 
meet again there; he then concluded 
with theſe wiſhes: May you long 
feel the happineſs of mutual and 
XX undivided love! May the Gods 
EX preſerve you from that depravity of 
heart which makes pleaſures loſe 
W their reliſh when once they become 
= lawful! May. you, after the tran- 
ſports of a lively and pure paſſion 

in your younger years, experience 
in a more advanc'd age all the 
| H 3 charmg 
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charms of that union which dimi- 
niſhes the pains of life, and augments 
its pleaſures by ſharing them! May 


a long and agreeable old age let 


you ſee your diſtant poſterity mul- 
tiplying the race of heroes upon 
earth! May at laſt one and the ſame 
day unite the aſhes of both, to ex- 
empt you from the misfortune of 
bewailing like me the loſs of what 
you love! My only comfort is the 
hope of ſceing Selima again in the 
ſphere of fire, the pure element of 
love. Souls make acquaintance only 
here below; it is above that their 
union is conſummated. O Selima, 
Selima, we ſhall one day meet again 
and our flame will be eternal; I know, 
that in thoſe ſuperior regions your 
happineſs will not be complete till 
Iſhall ſhare it with you; thoſe who 
have lov'd each other purely will 
love for ever ; true love is immortal. 

The hiſtory which Zoroafter had 
given of his own life made a ſtrong 
yy | impreſſion 
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impreſſion upon the Prince and 
Princeſs ; it confirm'd them in their 
mutual tenderneſs, and in their love 
of virtue; they ſpent ſome time with 
the Sage in his ſolitude before they 
returned to the court of Cambyſes. 
It was during this retreat that Zo- 
roaſter initiated Cyrus into all the 


myſteries of the Eaſtern wiſdom, 


The Chaldeans, the Egyptians and 
the Gymnoſophiſts had a wonder- 
ful knowledge of nature, but they 
wrapp'd it up in allegorical fables : 
And this doubtleſs is the reaſonthat 
venerable antiquity has been re- 
proach'd with ignorance in natural 


Philoſophy. Zoroaſter laid open 


before Cyrus the ſecrets of nature, 
not merely to gratify his 22 


but to make him obſerve the mar 


of an infinite wiſdom diffus d 


throughout the univerſe, and there- 


by to guard his mind agaitit irre- 


ligion. 


H 4 One 
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One while he made him admire 


the ſtructure of the human body, the 


ſprings of which it is compos d, and 


the liquors that flow in it; the ca- 
nals, the pumps and the baſons 
which are form'd by the mere inter- 
weaving of the fibres, in order to 
ſeparate, purify, conduct and re- 
3 the liquids into all the extre- 
mities of the body; then the levers 
and the cords, form d by the bones 
and muſcles, in order to the various 
motions of the members. It is thus, 
ſaid the Philoſopher, that our body 
is a ſurpriſing contexture of tubes, 
branch'd out into endleſs diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions, which have a com- 
munication with one another, while 
different and ſuitable liquors are in- 
ſinuated into them, and are there 
prepar d according to the rules of 
the moſt exact mechaniſm. An in- 
finity bf ſmall imperceptible ſprings, 
the conſtruction and motions of 
which we are ignorant. of, are con- 
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tinually playing in our bodies; and 
it is therefore evident that nothing 
but a ſovereign Intelligence could 
produce, adjuſt and preſerve ſo com- 
pounded, ſo delicate and ſo admi- 
Table a machine. The life of this 
machine depends on the freedom 
and amenity with which the li- 
quids flow in the various canals ; 
all our diſeaſes on the ather hand 
proceed from the thickneſs of the 
liquids, which ſtopping in thoſe im- 
perceptible veſſels choak them up, 
ſwell and relax them ; or from the 
acrimony of the juices, which prick, 
disjoin and tear thoſe delicate fibres. 
Indolence occaſions the firſt, and 
intemperance the ſecond; for which 
reaſons the Perſian laws have wiſely 
enjoin'd ſobriety and exerciſe, as ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the enfeebling 
both of the political and natural 
body. | 

At another time he explain'd to 
him the configuration of y_ 
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and the transformation of inſects. 
They had not our optick glaſſes to 
magnify objects and bring them near; 
but the penetrating ſpirit of Zoro- : 
aſter ſaw farther than the eye can 
reach by their help; becauſe he was 
acquainted not only with all the ex- 
periments of the ancients and their 
traditions, but alſo with the occult 
A ſciences revealed by the Genii to 
the firſt men. Each ſeed, ſaid he, 
contains within it a plant of its 
own ſpecies, this plant another ſeed, 
and this ſeed another little plant, 
and' ſo on without. end. Theſe 'or- 
ganie | molds cannot' be form'd by 
the ſimple laws of motion: — 
are the firſt production of the gr 

Oromazes, who originally incleſedd 
within each ſeed all the bodies to 
be derived from it. None but he 
alone could thus conceal innume- 
rable wonders f ina Angle 1 impeteep- 
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tible atom. The growth of vege- 
tables is but the unfolding of the 
fibres, membranes and branches by 
the moiſture of the earth, which in 
an admirable manner inſinuates it- 
ſelf into them. Every plant has two 
ſorts of pipes; the one fill'd with 
air are like lungs to it, the other fll'd 
with ſap may be compar'd to arte- 
ries. In the day time the heat of 
the ſun rarefies, ſwells and dilates 
the air contain'd in the firſt ſort, 
ſo that they compreſs the other, and 
thereby break the particles of the 
ſap, refine it and make it riſe, in or- 
der to the production of leaves, 
flowers and fruits. The ſame air 
growing cool during the night is 
'condens'd and contracted, and no 
longer preſſes upon the alimentary 
tubes; ſo that theſe being opened 
and dilated receive the moiſture of 
the earth, pregnant with ſalts, ſul- 
phurs and minerals, which the preſ- 
fure of the atmoſphere forces in thes' 
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the roots: It is thus that the plants 
feed in the night and digeſt in the 
day; the nutritive ſap being diſtri- 
buted through all the branches at 
length perſpires, and ſpurting out 
of their ſmall delicate pipes with 
an incredible force, forms an infi- 
nite number of jets d eau. Theſe 
ſpouts meet, mix, croſs one another, 
and perhaps ſerve for an entertain- 
ment to the aerial Genii, before 
whom the wonders of nature lie all 
unveil'd. One blade of graſs preſents 


more various and amazing objects 


to their view than all the water- 
works in the inchanted gardens of 
the King of Babylon. If Poets were 
philoſophers, the bare deſcription of 
nature would furniſhthem with more 
agreeable pictures than all their alle- 
gorical paintings; the poor reſource 
of a hoodwink'd imagination, when 
reaſon does not lend it eyes to diſ- 
cern the þeauty of the works of 
Oromazes. Zoroaſter then * 
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the Prince the trees, plants and 
roots, the gums, bitters and aro- 
maticks which help to diſſolve, at- 
tenuate and liquify our juices when 
they grow too thick ; to pound, 
blunt and abſorb the humours when 
too ſharp; to fortify, repair and give 
a new tention to the fibres when 
weaken'd, torn or relaxed. Heroes 
were in former times philoſophers, 
and conquerors were fond of know- 
ing themſelves how to repair in part 
the miſchiefs occaſion d by their 
battels and victories. 

After this the Philoſopher gave 
Cyrus a view of the wonderful art 
diſcoverable in the formation of in- 
ſets. Their eggs, ſaid he, ſcatter'd 
in the air, upon the earth, and in 
the waters, meet in each with pro- 
per receptacles, and wait only for 
_ a favourable ray of the ſun to hatch 
them. Sometimes they are worms 
crawling upon the earth; then fiſhes 
ſwimming in liquors; and at laſt 


8 they 
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they get wings, and riſe into the 
air. Theſe almoſt inviſible machines 
have in each of them numberleſs 
ſprings at work, which furniſh and 
prepare liquors ſuited to their wants. 
What mechaniſm, what art, what 
freſh and endleſs proofs have we 


here of an infinite wiſdom which 


produces all! 

At another time, the Sage car- 
ried the thoughts of Cyrus up into 
the higher regions, to contemplate 
the various phænomena which hap- 
pen in the air. He explain d to him 


the wonderful qualities of this ſub- 


tile and inviſible fluid which en- 


compaſſes the earth in order to com- 
preſs all the parts of it, keep each 
of them in its proper place, and 


hinder them from diſuniting; how 


neceſſary it is to the life of animals, 
the growth of plants, the flying of 
birds, the forming of ſounds, and 
numberleſs other uſeful and im- 
portant effects. This fluid, ſaid he, 


being 
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being agitated, heated, cooled a- 
gain, compreſs d, dilated, one while 
by the rays of the ſun, or the ſub- 
terraneous fires, ſometimes by the 
ſalts and ſulphurs which float in it, 
at other times by nitres which fix 
and congeal it, ſometimes by clouds 
which compreſs it, and often by 
other cauſes which deſtroy the equi- 
librium of its parts, produces all 
ſorts of winds, the moſt impetuous 
of which ſerve to diſpel the noxious 
vapours, and the ſofter breezes to 
temper the exceſſive heats. At other 
times the rays of the ſun, inſinuat- 
ing themſelves into the little drops 
of dew which water the ſurface 
of the earth, rarefy them, and thereby 


make them lighter than the air; fo. 


that they aſcend into it, form va- 
and float there at different 


heights, according as they are more 
or leſs heavy. The ſun having drawn 


up theſe vapours loaded with ſul- 


phur, minerals and different kinds 
: 
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of ſalts, they kindle in the air, put 


it into a commotion, and cauſe 
thunder and lightening. Other va- 
pours that are lighter gather into 
clouds and float in the air ; but 
when they become too heavy they 
fall in dews, ſhowers of rain, ſnow 
and hail, according as the air is more 
or leſs heated. Thoſe vapours which 
are daily drawn from the ſea, and 
carried in the air by the winds to 
the tops of mountains, fall there, 
ſoak into them, and meet in their 
inward cavities, where they increaſe 
and {well till they find a vent, or 
force a paſſage, and ſo become plen- 
teous ſprings of refreſhing water. 
By theſe are form'd rivulets of which 
the ſmaller rivers are compos'd; and 
theſe latter again form the great ri- 
vers which return into the ſea to re- 
pair the loſs it had ſuffered by the 
ardent rays of the fun. Thus it is 
that all the irregularities and intem- 
perature of the elements which ſeem 
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to deſtroy nature in one ſeaſon, 
ſerve to revive it in another: The 
immoderate heats of fummer, and 
the exceſſive cold of winter, pre- 
pare the beauties of the ſpring, and 
the rich fruits of autumn. All theſe 
viciſſitudes, which ſeem to ſuperfi- 
cial minds the effects of a fortuitous 
concourſe of irregular cauſes, are 
regulated according to weight and 
meaſure, by that ſovereign Wiſdom 
who weighs the earth as a grain of 
ſand, and the ſea as a drop of water. 

Then Zoroaſter rais'd his thoughts 
to the ſtars, and explain'd to Cyrus 
how they all float in an active, uni- 
form and infinitely ſubtile fluid, 
which falls and pervades all nature. 
This inviſible matter, ſaid he, does 
not act by the neceflary law of a 
blind mechaniſm. It is, as it were, 
the *body of the great Oromazes 

Vor. I. I whoſe 


= Thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſtyle 
of antiquity imagine that Zoroaſter and Py- 
thagoras 
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whoſe ſoul is truth. By the one he 
acts upon all bodies, and by the 
other he enlightens all ſpirits. His 
vivifying preſence gives activity to 
this pure æther, which becomes 
thereby the primary mechanical 
ſpring of all the motions in the 
heavens and upon the earth: It 
cauſes the fix d ſtars to turn upon 
their axes while it makes the pla- 
nets circulate round thoſe ſtars; it 
tranſmits with an incredible velocity 


the light of thoſe heavenly bodies, 


thagoras make the Deity corporeal by this ex- 
preſſion, and that it gave occaſion to the error 
of the Stoicks, who believed the divine Eſſence 
an ethereal matter; but the contrary is evident 
by the definitions which thoſe two Philoſophers 

ive of the Divinity. ( Diſc. p. 4. and p. 23.) 

t ſeems to me, that by the body of God, they 
mean nothing more than what Sir Iſaac New- 
ton expreſſes by theſe words; Deus ubique præ- 
{ens voluntate ſui corpora omnia in infinito 
ſuo uniformi SENSORTIO movet, adeoque 
cunctas mundi univerſi partes ad arbitrium 
ſuum fingit & refingit, multo magis quam 
anima noſtra voluntate ſui ad corporis noſtri 
membra movenda valet. Opt. p. 411. 
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as the air does ſounds; and its vi- 
brations as they are more or leſs 
quick produce the agreeable variety 
of colours, as thoſe of the air do the 
melodious notes of muſick. Laſtly, 
the fluidity of liquids, the coheſion 
of ſolids, the gravitation, elaſticity, 
attraction and fermentation of bo- 
dies, the ſenſation of animals, and 
the vegetation of plants come all 
from the action of this exceedingly 
ſubtile * SPIRIT which diffuſes 
itſelf throughout all the immenſity 
of ſpace. The ſame {imple cauſe 


2 Theſe are the very words of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Adjicere jam licet nonnulla de SPI- 
RITU quodam SuBTILIsSIMO corpora 
craſſa pervadente, & in 1iſdem latente, cujus 
vi & actionibus particulæ corporum ad mini- 
mas diſtantias ſe mutuo AT TRAH UNT, & 
contiguæ factæ cCOHARENT, & corpora 
ELECTRICA agunt ad diſtantias majores; 
& Lux emittitur, reflectitur, refringitur, in- 
flectitur & calefacit; & SENSATIO omnis 
excitatur, & MEM BRA ANIMALIUM ad 
voluntatem moventur. He never denied a ſub- 
tile matter in this ſenſe, and it is in this ſenſe 
that I always underſtand it. See Diſc. p. 30, 31. 
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produces numberleſs, and even con- 
trary effects, yet without any con- 
fuſion in ſo infinite a variety of mo- 
tions. 5 
We are ſtruck with ſurprize, con- 
tinued the Philoſopher, to ſee all the 
wonders of nature, which diſcover 
themſelves to our ſhort and feeble 
ſight; but how great would be our 
amazement, if we could tranſport 
ourſelves into thoſe ætherial ſpaces, 
and paſs thro them with a rapid 
flight? Each ftar would appear an 
atom in compariſon of the immen- 
ſity with which it is ſurrounded : 
What would our wonder be, if, de- 
ſcending afterwards upon earth, we 
could accommodate our eyes to the 
minuteneſs of objects, and purſue 
the ſmalleſt grain of ſand thro its 
infinite divifibility 2 Each atom 
would appear a world, in which 
we {ſhould doubtleſs diſcover new 
beauties. There is nothing great, 
nothing little in itſelf ; both the 
GREAT: 
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GREAT and the LIT TIL diſappear 
by turns to preſent every where an 
image of infinity through all the 
works of Oromazes. What a folly 
is it then to go about to explain the 
original of things by the mere laws 
of matter and motion. The univerſe 
is the work of the great Oromazes; 
he preſerves and governs it by ge- 
neral laws, but theſe laws are free, 
arbitrary, and even diverſify' d in 
the different regions of immenſity, 
according to the effects he wou d 
there produce, and the various rela- 
tions he would eſtabliſh between 


* Philoſophiz naturalis 1d revera præcipuum 
eſt & officium & finis ut ex phænomenis ſine 
fictis hypotheſibus arguamus, & ab effectis 
ratiocinatione progrediamur ad cauſas, donec 
ad ipſam demum perveniamus cauſam pri- 
mam, quæ ſine omni dubio mechanica non 
eſt... . atque his quidem rite expeditis, ex 
phænomenis conſtabit eſſe Entem incorporeum 
viventem, intelligentem omnipræſentem qui 
in ſpatio infinito tanquam ſenſorio ſuo res ip- 
ſas intimè cernat, penitds perſpiciat, totaſque 
intra ſe præſentes complectatur. Newt. Opt. 
R | : 
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bodies and ſpirits. It is from him 
that every thing flows; it is in him 
that every thing exiſts ; it is by him 
that every thing lives; and to him 
alone ſhould all things be refer'd. 
Without him all nature is an inex- 
plicable znigma ; with him the 
mind conceives every thing poſſible, 
even at the ſame time that it is ſen- 
ſible of its own ignorance and nar- 
row limits. 

Cyrus was charm'd with this in- 
ſtruction; new worlds ſeem'd to be 
unveil'd before him; Where have 
I liv'd, ſaid he, till now? The 
ſimpleſt objects contain wonders 
which eſcape my fight : Every 
thing bears the mark of an infinite 
wiſdom and power. 'The great Oro- 
mazes, ever preſent to his work, 
gives to all bodies their forms and 
their motions, to all ſpirits their 
reaſon and their virtues : He be- 
holds them all in his immenſity; he 


governs them, not by any neceſſary 


4 laws 
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he changes the laws by which he 
rules them, as it beſt ſuits with the 
deſigns of his juſtice and goodneſs. 
While Cyrus was thus entertain'd 
with the converſation of Zoroaſter, 
Caſſandana aſſiſted, with the wives 
of the Magi, in celebrating the feſ- 
tival of the Goddeſs Mythra. The 
ancient Perſians ador d but one ſole 
ſupreme Deity, but they conſider' d 
the God Mythras and the Goddeſs 
Mythra, ſometimes as two emana- 
tions from his ſubſtance, and at 
other times as the firſt productions 
of his power. Every day was fa- 
cred to the great Oromazes, be- 
cauſe he was never to be forgotten : 
But the feſtival of the Goddeſs My- 
thra was obſerved only towards the 
end of the ſpring, and that of My- 
thras about the beginning of autumn. 
During the firſt, which laſted ten 
days, the women performed all the 


prieſtly functions, and the men did 
n not 
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not aſſiſt at it; as on the other 
hand the women were not admitted 
to the celebration of the laſt, This 
ſeparation of the two ſexes was 
thought neceſſary, in order to pre- 
ſerve the ſoul from all imaginations 
which might profane its joys in 
theſe ſolemn feſtivals. 

The ancient Perſians had neither 
temples nor altars; they ſacrificed 
upon high mountains and emi- 
nences; nor did they uſe libations, 
or muſic, or hallow'd bread. Zoro- 
aſter- had made no change in the 
old rites, except by the introduction 
of muſic into divine worſhip. At 
break of day all the wives of the 
Magi being crown'd with myrtle 
and cloath'd in long white robes, 
walk'd two and two with a ſlow 
grave pace to the mount of My- 
thra; they were follow'd by their 
dau zhters clad in fine linen and 
r the victims adorn'd with 
wreaths of all colours. The ſummit 


of 
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of the hill was a plain cover'd with 
a ſacred wood; ſeveral viſtas were cut 
thro” it, and all center d in a great 
circus, which had been turn'd into 
a delightful garden. In the middle 
of this garden there ſprang a foun- 
tain, whoſe compliant waters took 
all the forms which art was pleaſed 
to give them. After many windings 
and turnings theſe chryſtal ftreams 
crept. on to the declivity of the hill, 
and there falling down in a rapid 
torrent from rock to rock froth'd and 
foam'd, and at length loſt them- 
ſelves in a deep river which ran at 
the foot of the ſacred mount. 
When the proceſſion arriv'd at 
the place of ſacrifice two ſheep 
white as ſnow were led to the brink 
of the fountain ; and while the 
prieſteſs offer'd the victims the choir 
of women ſtruck their lyres, and 
the young virgins join'd their voices 


ſinging this ſacred hymn. © Oro- 


f mazes is the firſt of incorruptible 
F natures, 
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« natures, eternal, unbegotten, ſelf- 
« ſufficient, of all that's excellent 
&« moſt excellent, the wiſeſt of all 
“ intelligences ; he beheld himſelf 
« in the mirror of his own ſub- 
&« ſtance, and by that view pro- 
ce duced the Goddeſs Mythra, My- 
ce thra the living image of his beau- 
« ty, the original mother and the 
« immortal virgin ; ſhe preſented 
« him the ideas of all things, and | 
« he gave them to the God Mythras 
« to form a world reſembling thoſe 
« ideas. Let us celebrate the wiſ- 
« dom of Mythra, let us do her ho- 
ce mage by our purity and our vir- 
« tues, rather than by our ſongs 
« and praiſes.” During this act of 
' adoration, three times the muſic 
paus'd, to denote by a profound ſi- 
lence that the divine Nature tran- 
ſcends whatever our words can ex- 
preſs. The hymn being ended, the 
prieſteſs lighted by the rays of the 
ſun a fire of odoriferous wood, and 
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while ſhe there conſum'd the hearts 
of the ſheep, ſang alone with a loud 
voice, © Mythra deſires only the 
« ſoul of the victim.” Then the 
remainder of the ſacrifice was dreſt 
for a public feaſt, of which they 
all ate fitting on the brink of the 
ſacred fountain, where they quench'd 
their thirſt. During the repaſt twelve 
young virgins ſang the ſweets of 
friendſhip, the charms of virtue, the 
peace, innocence and ſimplicity of 
a rural life. 

After this regale the mothers and 
daughters all aſſembled upon a large 
green plot encompaſs d with lofty 
trees whoſe ſhady tops and leavy 


branches were a defence againſt the 


ſcorching heat of the ſun and the 


blaſts of the North wind : Here they 
diverted themſelves with dancing, 
running and concerts of muſic. Then 
they repreſented the exploits of he- 
roes, the virtues of heroines, and 
the pure pleaſures of the primæval 

ſtate 
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Rate before Arimanius invaded the 
empire of Oromazes, and inſpired 
mortals with deceitful hopes, falſe 
Joys, perfidious diſguſts, credulous 


ſuſpicions, and the inhuman extra- 


vagancies of prophane love. Theſe 


ſports being over, they diſperſed 
themſelves about the garden, and 
by way of refreſhment bath'd them- 
{elves in the waters. Towards ſun- 
ſet they deſcended the hill and join'd 
the Magi, who led them to the 
mountain of Oromazes, there to 
perform the evening ſacrifice ; the 
victims which were offered ſerved 
every family for ſupper (tor they had 
two repaſts on feſtival days) and 
they chearfully paſt the time till 
llcepineſs call'd them to reſt. 

It was in this manner that Caſſan- 
dana amus'd herſelf, while Zoro- 
aſter was diſcovering to Cyrus all 
the beauties of the univerſe, and 
thereby preparing his mind for mat- 
ters of a more exalted nature, the 

doctrines 
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doctrines of religion. The Philoſo- 
pher at length conducted the Prince 
with Hyſtaſpes and Araſpes into a 
gloomy and ſolitary foreſt, where 
perpetual ſilence reigned, and where 
the attention could not be diverted 
by any ſenſible object, and then ſaid: 
It is not to enjoy the pleaſures of ſo- 
litude that we thus forſake the ſo- 
ciety of men; to retire from the 
world in that view would be only 
to gratify a trifling indolence, un- 
worthy the character of wiſdom: 
But the aim of the Magi in this 
retreat is to diſengage themſelves 
from matter, riſe to the contempla- 
tion of celeſtial things, and com- 
mence an intercourſe with the pure 
ſpirits, who diſcover to them all the 
ſecrets of nature. When mortals 
have gain'd a compleat victory over 
all the paſſions they are thus favour d 
by the great Oromazes: It is how- 
ever but a very ſmall number of 
the moſt purify'd ſages who have 

4 enjoy d 
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enjoy'd this privilege. Impoſe ſi- 
lence upon your ſenſes, raiſe your 
mind above all viſible objects, and 
liſten to what the Gymnoſophiſts 
have learn'd by their commerce 
with the Genii. Here he was ſilent 
for ſome time, ſeem'd to collect him- 
ſelf inwardly, and then continu'd. 

In the ſpaces of the empyreum 
a pure and divine fire expands it- 
ſelf; by means of which, not only 
bodies but ſpirits become viſible. 
In the midſt of this immenſity is 
the great Oromazes, firſt principle of 
all things. He diffuſes himſelf every 
where; but it is there that he is ma- 
nifeſted after a more glorious man- 
ner. Near him is ſeated the God 
Mythras, or the ſecond Spirit, and 

See the Diſc. p. 47, 48. 

b Nag devree©-, tis thus that Mythras is called 
in the oracles which paſs under Zoroaſter's name. 
Doubtleſs they are not genuine; but they con- 
rain the moſt ancient traditions, and the ſtyle of 
the Eaſtern theology, according to Pſellus, 


Pletho, Plotinus and all the Platoniſts of the 
third century, 


under 
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under him Pſyche, or the Goddeſs 
Mythra: around their throne in the 
firſt rank are the Jyngas, the moſt 
fublime intelligences; in the lower 
ſpheres are an endleſs number of 
Genii of all the different orders. 
Arimanius chief of the Jyngas 
aſpir d to an equality with the God 
Mythras, and by his eloquence per- 
ſuaded all the ſpirits of his order to 
diſturb the univerſal harmony, and 
the peace of the heavenly monarchy. 
How exalted ſoever the Genu are, 
they are always finite, and conſe- 
quently may be dazzled and de- 
ceiv d. Now the love of one's own 
excellence is the moſt delicate and 
moſt imperceptible kind of delu- 
ſion. To prevent the other Genii 
from falling into the like crime, and 
to puniſh thoſe audacious ſpirits, 
Oromazes only withdrew his rays, 
and immediately the ſphere of Ari- 
manius became a chaos and a perpe- 
tual night, in which diſcord, hatred, 

confuſion, 
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confuſion, anarchy and force alone 


prevail. Thoſe etherial ſubſtances 
would have eternally tormented 
themſelves, if Oromazes had not 
mitigated their miſeries; he is never 
cruel in his puniſhments, nor acts 
from a motive of revenge, for it is 
unworthy of his nature; he had 
compaſſion on their condition, and 
lent Mythras his power to diſſipate 
the chaos. Immediately the mingled 
and jarring atoms were ſeparated, 
the elements diſintangled and rang d 
in order. In the midſt of the abyſs 
was amaſs d together an ocean of 
fire, which we now call the ſun; 
its brightneſs is but obſcurity, when 
compar d with that pure æther which 
illuminates the empyreum. Seven 
globes of an opaque ſubſtance roll 
about this flaming centre, to bor- 
row its light. The ſeven Genii, who 
were the chief minifters and com- 
panions of Arimanius, together with 
all the inferior ſpirits of his order, 

became 
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became the inhabitants of theſe new 
worlds, which the Greeks call Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, 
the Moon, and the Earth. The 
ſlothful, gloomy and malicious Ge- 
nii, who love ſolitude and darkneſs, 
hate ſociety, and for ever pine in 
a faſtidious diſcontent, retir'd into 
Saturn. From hence flow all black 
and miſchievous projects, perfidious 
treaſons, and murderous devices. 
In Jupiter dwell the impious and 
learned Genin, who broach mon- 
ſtrous errors, and endeavour to per- 
ſuade men that the univerſe is not 
govern'd by an eternal wiſdom; that 
the great Oromazes is not a lumi- 
nous principle, but a blind nature, 
which by a continual agitation with- 
in itſelf produces an eternal revolu- 
tion of forms. In Mars are the Ge- 
nii who are enemies of peace, and 
blow up every where the fire of diſ- 
cord, inhuman vengeance, implaca- 
ble anger, diſtracted ambition, falſe 

Vol. I. K heroiſm, 
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heroiſm, inſatiable of conquering 
what it cannot govern, furious diſ- 
pute which ſeeks dominion over 
the underſtanding, would oppreſs 
where it cannot convince, and is 
more cruel in its tranſports than all 
the other vices. Venus is inhabited 
by the impure Genii, whoſe affected 
graces and unbridled appetites are 
without taſte, friendſhip, noble or 
tender ſentiments, or any other view 
than the enjoyment of pleaſures 
which engender the moſt fatal ca- 
lamities. In Mercury are the weak 
minds, ever in uncertainty, who be- 
lieve without reaſon, and doubt 
without reaſon ; the enthuſiaſts and 
the free-thinkers, whoſe credulity 
and incredulity proceed equally 
from a diſorder d imagination: It 
dazzles the ſight of ſome, ſo that 
they ſee that which is not; and it 
blinds others in ſuch a manner, that 
they ſee not that which is. In the 
Moon dwell the humourſome, fan- 
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ö taſtick and capricious Genii, who 
- EB will and will not; who hate at one 
r | time what they lov'd exceſſively at 
$ another; and who by a falſe deli- 
8 cacy of ſelf- love are ever diſtruſtful 
1 of themſelves and of their beſt 
14 friends. „ 
1 All theſe Genii regulate the in- 
© fluence of the ſtars. They are ſub- 


Jy ject to the Magi, whole call they 
y obey, and diſcover to them all the 
s ſecrets of nature. Theſe ſpirits had 


all been voluntary accomplices of 
Arimanius's crime. There yet re- 
main'd a number of all the ſeveral 
kinds who had been carry'd away 
thro' weakneſs, inadvertency, levity 
and (if I may venture ſo to ſpeak) 
friendſhip for their companions. Of 
all the Genu theſe were of the moſt 
limited capacities, and conſequently 
the leaſt criminal. Oromazes had 
compaſſion on them, and made 
them deſcend into mortal bodies ; 
they retain no remembrance of their 
11 former 
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former ſtate, or of their ancient hap- 
pineſs ; it is from this number of 
Geni that the earth is peopled, and 
it is hence that we ſee here minds 
of all characters. The God My- 
thras is inceſſantly employ'd to cure, 
purify and exalt them, that they 
may be capable of their firſt telicity. 
Thoſe who follow virtue fly away 
after death into the empyreum, 
where they are re-united to their 
origin. Thoſe who debaſe them- 
ſelves by vice, fink deeper and 
deeper into matter, fall ſucceſſively 
into the bodies of the meaneſt ani- 
mals, and runthro' a perpetual circle 
of new forms, till they are purged of 
their crimes by the pains which they 
undergo. The evil Principle will 


confound every thing for nine thou- 
ſand years; butat length there will 
come a time, fix d by deſtiny, when 
Arimanius will be totally deſtroy'd 
and exterminated ; the earth will 
change its form, univerſal harmony 


will 
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will be reſtor d, and men will live 
happy without any bodily want. 
Until that time Oromazes repoſes 
himſelf, and Mythras combats; this 
interval feems long to mortals, but, 
to a God, it is only as a moment 
of ſleep. a 
Cyrus was ſeiz'd with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the hearing of theſe ſub- 
lime things, and turning to Araſpes 
ſaid to him: What we have been 
taught hitherto of Oromazes, My- 
thras and Arimanius, of the con- 
tention between the good and the 
evil Principle, of the revolutions 
which have happen'd in the higher 
ſpheres, and of ſouls precipitated 
into mortal bodies, was mix'd with 
ſo many abſurd fictions, and wrapp'd 
up in ſuch impenetrable obſcurity, 
that we look d upon thoſe doctrines 
as vulgar and contemptible notions 
unworthy of the eternal Being. I 
ſee now that we confounded the 
abuſes of thoſe principles with'the 
0 83 _ pur. 
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principles themſelves, and that a 
contempt for religion can proceed 
only from ignorance. All flows out 
from the Deity and all muſt be ab- 
ſorbed in him again. I am then a 
ray of light emitted from its prin- 
ciple, and I am to return to it. 
O Zoroaſter, you put within me a 
new and inexhauſtible ſource of 
pleaſures; adverſities may hereafter 
diſtreſs me, but they will never over- 
whelm me; all the misfortunes of 
life will appear to me as tranſient 
dreams ; all human grandeur va- 
niſhes; I ſee nothing great but to 
imitate the ynmortals, that I may 
enter again after death into their 
ſociety. O my father, tell me by 
what way it. is that heroes re-aſcend 
to the empyreum. How joyful am 
I, reply'd Zoroaſter, to ſee you re- 
liſh theſe truths; you will one day 
have need of them. Princes are 
oftentimes ſurrounded by impious 
and profane men, who reject every 

thing 
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thing that wou'd be a reſtraint up- 
on their paſſions; they will endea- 
vour to make you doubt of eternal 
Providence, from the miſeries and 
diſorders which happen here below; 
they know not that the whole earth 
is but a ſingle wheel of the great 
machine; their view is confin'd to 
a ſmall circle of objects, and they 
ſee nothing beyond it, yet they will 
diſpute and pronounce upon every 
thing ; they judge of nature and of 
its author like a man born in a deep 
cavern who has never ſeen the beau- 
ties of the univerſe, nor even the 
objects that are about him, but by 
the faint light of a dim taper. Yes, 
Cyrus, the harmony of the univerſe 
will be one day reſtor'd, and you 
are deſtin d to that ſublime ſtate 
of immortality ; but you can riſe 
to it only by virtue; and the great 
virtue for a Prince is to make other 


men happy. 
K 4 Theſe 
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Theſe diſcourſes of Zoroaſter 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
mind of Cyrus; he would have ſtaid 
much longer with the Magi in their 
ſolitude, if his duty had not call'd 
him back to his father's court. Scarce 
was he return'd thither when every 
body perceived a wonderful change 
in his diſcourſe and behaviour. His 
converſation with the Archimagus 
had ſtifled his riſing prejudices 
againſt religion. He gradually re- 
mov'd from about him all the 
young Satrapes who were fond of 
the principles of impiety. Upon look- 
ing nearly into their characters he 
diſcover'd not only that their hearts 
were corrupt, void of all noble and 
generous ſentiments, and incapable 
of friendſhip ; but that they were 
men of very ſuperficial underſtand- 
ings, full of levity and little quali- 
y 4 for buſineſs. He then apply d 
himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the 
laws and of politicks ; the other 
ſciences 
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ſciences were but little cultivated 
in Perſia. A fad misfortune oblig'd 
him at length to leave his country 
and travel: Caflandana died, tho 
in the flower of her age, after ſhe 
had brought him two ſons and two 
daughters. 

None but thoſe who have expe- 
rienc'd the force of true love, found- 
ed upon virtue, can imagine the 
diſconſolate condition of Cyrus. In 
loſing Caſſandana, he loſt all. Taſte, 
reaſon, pleaſure and duty had all 
united to augment his paſſion for 
her: In loving her he had expe- 
rienc'd all the charms of love, with- 
out knowing either its pains, or the 
diſguſts with which it is often at- 
tended; he felt the greatneſs of his 
loſs, and refuſed all conſolation. It 
is not the ſudden revolutions in 
ſtates, nor the heavieſt ſtroaks of 
adverſe fortune, which oppreſs the 
minds of heroes; noble and gene- 
rous ſouls are little moy'd by any 

1 | misfor: 
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misfortunes but what concern the 
objects of their ſofter paſſions. Cyrus 
at firſt gave himſelf wholly up to 
grief, not to be alleviated by weep- 
ing or complaining; this ſilent ſor- 
row was at length ſucceeded by a 
torrent of tears. Mandana and 
Araſpes, who never left him, en- 
deavour'd to comfort him no other 
way than by weeping with him. 
Reaſoning and perſuaſion furniſh 


no cure for grief; nor can friendſhip 


yield relief in affliction but by ſha- 
ring it. After he had long continu'd 


in this dejection, he return'd to ſee 


Zoroaſter, who had formerly ſuffer d 
a misfortune of the ſame kind. The 
converſation of that great man con- 
tributed much to mollify the an- 
guiſh of his mind; but it was only 
by degrees that he recover d him- 
ſelf, and not till he had travell'd 


for ſome years, 
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HE empire of the Medes 
was at this time in a pro- 
found peace. Cambyſes being ſenſi- 
ble of the danger to which he muſt 
expoſe his ſon, ſhould he ſend him 
again to the court of Ecbatan, and 
thinking that Cyrus could not better 
employ the preſent ſeaſon of tran- 
quillity, than in travelling to learn 
the manners, laws and religions of 
other nations, he ſent for him one 
day, and faid to him: You are de- 


ſtin'd by the great Oromazes to 
ſtretch 
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ſtretch your conqueſts over all Aſia; 
you ought to put yourſelf into a 
condition to make thoſe nations 
happy by your wiſdom, which you 
ſhall ſubdue by your valour. I de- 
ſign therefore that you ſhall travel 
into Egypt which is the mother of 
the ſciences, paſs thence into Greece 
where are many famous republicks, 
go afterwards into Crete to ſtudy 
the laws of Minos, and return at laſt 
by Babylon, that ſo you may bring 
back into your own country all the 
kinds of knowledge neceſſary to po- 
liſh the minds of your ſubjects, and 
to make you capable of accompliſh- 
ing your high deſtiny. Your ſtay 
in this place ſerves only to nouriſh 
your grief; every object here quick- 
ens the melancholy remembrance of 
your loſs. Go, my ſon, go ſee and 
ſtudy human nature under all its 
different forms; this little corner of 
the earth, which we call our coun- 


try, is too {mall and imperfect a 
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picture to form thereby a true and 


adequate judgment of mankind. 


Cyrus obey d his father's orders, 


and very ſoon left Perſia, accom- 
| pany'd by his friend Araſpes. Two 
| faithful ſlaves were all his attend- 
| ants, for he deſir'd to travel un- 


known. He went down the river 
Agradatus, embark'd upon the Per- 
ſian gulf, and ſoon arriv'd at the 
port of Gerra, upon the coaſt of 
Arabia Felix. Thence he continu'd 
his way towards the city of * Ma- 
coraba. The ſerenity of the sky, 
the mildneſs of the climate, the per- 
fumes which embalm'd the air, the 
variety, fruitfulneſs and ſmiling ap- 
pearance of nature in every part, 
charm d all his ſenſes. While Cyrus 
was unweariedly admiring the beau- 
ties of the country, he ſaw a man 
walking with a grave and flow 


pace, and who ſeem'd bury'd in 


The preſent Mecca, a place which has ever 


been eſteem'd holy by the Arabian. 
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ſome profound thought. He was 
already come near the Prince, with- | 
out having perceiv'd him. Cyrus 


interrupted his meditation to ask 
him the way to Badeo, where he 
was to embark for Egypt. 
Amenophis (for that was his name) 
ſaluted the travellers with great ci- 
vility, and having repreſented to 
them, that the day was too far ſpent 
to continue their journey, hoſpitably 
invited them to his rural habitation. 
He led them through a by-way to 
a little hill not far off, where he 
had form'd with his own hands ſe- 
veral ruſtick grotto'ss A ſpring, 
which roſe in the fide of the hill, 
water d with its ſtream a little gar- 
den at ſome diſtance, and form'd 
a rivulet, whoſe ſweet murmur was 
the only noiſe that was heard in 
this abode of peace and tranquillity. 
Amenophis ſet before his gueſts 
ſome dry'd fruits of all ſorts, the 
clear water of the ſpring ſerving 
| . them 
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them for drink; and he entertain'd 
them with agreeable converſation 
during their repaſt. An unaffected 
and ſerene joy dwelt upon his coun- 
tenance; his diſcourſe was full of 
good ſenſe, and of noble ſentiments, 
and he had all the politeneſs of a 
man educated at the courts of Kings. 
Cyrus obſerving this was curious to 
know the cauſe of his retirement, 
and in order to engage Amenophis 
to the greater freedom, he diſco- 
ver d to him who he was, and the 
deſign of his travels; he then inti- 
mated to him his defire, but with 
that modeſt reſpect which one ought 
to have for the ſecret of a ſtranger. 
Amenophis underſtanding that his 
gueſt was the Prince of Perſia, im- 
mediately conceiv'd hopes of im- 
n proving this acquaintance to the ad- 
vantage of his maſter, Apries King 
of Egypt; he made no delay there- 


J 
. fore to ſatisfy the Prince's curioſity, 
ö 
| 


and endeavour'd to move him by 
the- 
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the hiſtory of his life and misfor- 
tunes, which he related in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Tho' the family from which J 
am deſcended be one of the an- 
cienteſt in Egypt, nevertheleſs . by 


the ſad viciſſitude of human things 


our branch of it fell into great po- 
verty. My father liv'd near Dioſ- 
polis, a city of Upper-Egypt, and 
cultivated his little paternal farm 
with his own hands; he bred me 
up to reliſh true pleaſures in the 
ſimplicity of a country life, to place 
my happineſs in the ſtudy of wiſ- 
dom, and to make agriculture, hunt- 
ing and the liberal arts my ſweeteſt 
occupations. It was the cuſtom of 
King Apries, from time to time to 
make a progreſs thro' the different 
provinces of his kingdom. One day 
as he paſs d thro' a foreſt near the 
place where I liv'd, he perceiv'd 
me under the ſhade of a palm-tree, 
where I was reading the facred 
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books of Hermes. I was then but 
fixteen years of age; my youth and 
fomething 1 in my air drew the King's 
attention; he came up to me, ask d 
me my name, my condition, and 
what I was reading; being pleaſed 
with my anſwers, and having my 
father's conſent he order'd me 3 be 
conducted to his court, where he 
neglected nothing in my education. 
The liking which Apries had for 
me, changed by degrees into a con- 
fidence, which ſeemed to augment 
in proportion as I advanc'd in years; 
and my heart was full of affection 
and gratitude. Being young, and 
without experience, I thought that 
Princes were capable of friendſhip; 
and I did not know that the Gods 
have refus d them that ſweet con- 
ſolation. 

After having attended him in his 
wars againſt the Sidonians and Cy- 
prians, I became his only favourite ; 
he communicated to me the moſt 
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important ſecrets of the ſtate, and 
honour'd me with the chief poſts 
about his perſon. I never loſt the 
remembrance of that obſcurity from 
whence the King had drawn me: 
I did not forget that I had been 
poor, and I was afraid of being 
rich. Thus I preſervd my integrity 
in the midſt of grandeur, and I went 
from time to time to ſee my father 
in Upper-Egypt, of which I was 
governor. I viſited with pleaſure the 
grove where Apries had found me: 
Bleſt ſolitude, ſaid I within myſelf, 
where I firſt learn'd the maxims of 
true wiſdom! How unhappy ſhall 
I be, if I forget the innocence and 
ſimplicity of my firſt years, when I 
felt no miſtaken deſires, and was 
unacquainted with the objects that 
excite them. I was often tempted to 
quit the court, and ſtay in this 
charming ſolitude; it was doubtleſs 
a pre-ſentiment of what was to hap- 
pen to me, for Apries ſoon after 


ſuſpected my fidelity. * Ama- 


den ſentiments of his heart were 
it is eaſy for him to gain the favour 


| my heart; I had no diſtruſt of a man 
whom I had loaded with benefits; 


| ſoon perceiv d my weaknels, and art- 
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* Amaſis, who ow'd me his for- 
tune, endeavour d to inſpire him 
with this diſtruſt; he was a man 
of mean birth, but great bravery ; 


he had all ſorts of talents, both 
natural and acquir'd, but the hid- 


corrupt: When a man has wit and 
parts, and eſteems nothing ſacred, 


of Princes. Suſpicion was far from 


and the more eaſily to betray me, he 
conceal'd himſelf under the veil of a 
profound diſſimulation. Tho I could 
not reliſh groſs flattery, I was not 
inſenſible to delicate praiſe; Amaſis 


fully made his advantage of it; he 
affected a candour, a nobleneſs of 


ſoul, and a diſintereſtedneſs which 


charm'd me; in a word, he gain'd 
See Herodotus, lib. 1. and 2. 
L 3 my 
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my confidence to ſuch a degree, 
that he was to me the ſame that J 
was to the King. I preſented him 


to Apries, as a man very Capa- 


ble of ſerving him; and it was not 
long befoxe he was allow'd a free 
acceſs to the Prince. 

The King had great n 
but he would govern by his arbi- 
trary will; he had already freed 
himſelf from all ſubjection to the 
laws, and hearken d no longer to the 
council of the thirty judges. My 
love for truth would not always fut- 
fer me to follow the rules of ſtrict 
prudence, and my attachment to the 
King led me often to ſpeak to him 
in too ſtrong terms, and with too 
little management. I perceiv'd by 
degrees his coldneſs to me, and the 
conhdence he was beginning to 
have in Amaſis. Far from being 
alarm'd at it, J rejoiced at the riſe 
of a man, whom I thought not only 
my friend, but zealous for the pub- 


lic 
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lic good. Amaſis often ſaid to me, 
with a ſeemingly ſincere concern; 
I can taſte no pleaſure in the Prince's 
favour, fince you are depriv'd of it. 
No matter, anſwer d I, who does 
the good, provided it be done. 
About this time all the principal 
cities of Upper-Egypt addreſs d their 
complaints to me, upon the extra- 
ordinary ſubſidies which the King 
exacted ; and I wrote circular letters 
to pacify the people. Amaſis caus d 
theſe letters to be intercepted, and 
counterfeiting exactly my hand- 
writing, ſent others in my name to 
the inhabitants of Dioſpolis, my na- 
tive city, in which he told them, 
That if I could not gain the King by 
perſuaſion, I would put myſelf at 
their head, and oblige him to treat 
them with more humanity. Theſe 
people were naturally inclin'd to re- 
bellion ; and believing that I was 
the author of thoſe letters, imagin'd 
they were in a ſecret treaty with 

L 3 me 
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me. Amaſis carry d on this cor- 
reſpondence in my name for ſeveral 
months. At length, thinking that 


he had ſufficient proofs, he went | 


and threw himſelf at the Prince's 


feet, laid open to him the pretend- | 


ed conſpiracy, and ſhew'd him the 
forg'd letters. 


I was immediately arreſted, and | | 
put into a cloſe priſon ; the day 


was fix'd when I was to be exe- 
cuted in a public manner. Amaſis 
came to ſee me; at firſt he ſeem'd 


doubtful and uncertain what he 


ſhould think, ſuſpended in his judg- 


ment by the knowledge he had of | 


my virtue, yet ſhaken by the evi- 
dence of the proofs, and much at- 
tected with my misfortune. After 
having diſcours'd with him ſome 
time, he ſeem'd convinc'd of my in- 
nocence, promis'd me to ſpeak to 
the Prince, and to endeavour to dil- 
cover the authors of the treache 


The more effectually to accompliſh 
his 
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his black deſigns, he went to the 
King, and by faintly endeavouring 
to engage him to pardon me, made 
him believe that he acted more from 
gratitude and compaſſion for a man 
to whom he ow'd all, than from a 
conviction of my innocence. Thus 
he artfully confirm'd him in the per- 
ſuaſion of my being criminal; and 
the King being naturally ſuſpicious 
was inexorable. 

The report of my perfidiouſneſs 
being ſpread throughout all Egypt, 
the people of the different provinces 
flock d to Sais, to ſee the tragical 
ſpectacle which was preparing; but 
when the fatal day came, ſeveral 
of my friends appear'd at the head 
of a numerous crowd, and deliver'd 
me by force from the death which 
was ordain'd me; the King's troops 
made ſome reſiſtance at firſt, but the 
multitude increas d, and declar'd 
for me. It was then in my power 
to have caus d the ſame revolution 
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me. Amaſis carryd on this cor- i 
reſpondence in my name for ſeveral Þ 
months. At length, thinking that 
he had ſufficient proofs, he went 
and threw himſelf at the Prince's 
feet, laid open to him the pretend- 
ed conſpiracy, and ſhew'd him the 
forg'd letters. : | 

I was immediately arreſted, and 
put into a cloſe priſon ; the day 
was fix d when I was to be exe- 
cuted in a public manner. Amaſis i 
came to ſee me; at firſt he ſeem'd Þ 
doubtful and uncertain what he 
ſhould think, ſuſpended in his judg- 
ment by the knowledge he had of 
my virtue, yet ſhaken by the evi- 
dence of the proofs, and much at- 
fected with my misfortune. After 
having diſcours'd with him ſome 
time, he ſeem'd convinc'd of my in- 
nocence, promis'd me to ſpeak to 
the Prince, and to endeavour to diſ- 
cover the authors of the treachery. 
The more effectually to accompliſh 


his 
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his black deſigns, he went to the 
King, and by faintly endeavouring 
to engage him to pardon me, made 
him believe that he acted more from 
gratitude and compaſſion for a man 
to whom he ow'd all, than from a 
conviction of my innocence. Thus 
he artfully confirm'd him in the per- 
ſuaſion of my being criminal; and 
the King being naturally ſuſpicious 
was inexorable. 

The report of my perfidiouſneſs 
being ſpread throughout all Egypt, 
the people of the different provinces 
flock'd to Sais, to ſee the tragical 
ſpectacle which was preparing; but 
when the fatal day came, ſeveral 
of my friends appear'd at the head 
of a numerous crowd, and deliver'd 
me by force from the death which 
was ordain'd me; the King's troops 
made ſome reſiſtance at firſt, but the 
multitude increas'd, and declar'd 
for me. It was then in my power 
to have caus'd the ſame revolution 
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which Amaſis has done ſince; ne- 
vertheleſs I made no other ule of 
this happy conjuncture, than to juſ- 
tify myſelf to Apries. I ſent one of 
my deliverers to aſſure him, that 


his injuſtice did not make me for- 


get my duty; and that my only 
deſign was to convince him of my 
innocence. He order'd me to come 
to him at his palace ; which I might 
ſafely do, the people being under 


arms, and ſurrounding it. I found 


Amaſis with him: This perfidious 
man, continuing his diſſimulation, 
ran to meet me with eagerneſs, and 
preſenting me to the King: How 
joy ful am I, ſaid he to him, to ſee, 
that the conduct of Amenophis leaves 
you no room to doubt of his fidelity 
I fee very well, anſwer' d Apries 
coldly, that he does not aſpire to 
the throne, and 1 forgive him his 
deſire of bounding my authority, 
in order to pleaſe: his countrymen, 
] an{wer'd the King, that I was in- 
[2161's 8 4 nocent 
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nocent of the crime imputed to me, 
and was ignorant of the author of 
it. Amaſis then endeavourd to 
make the ſuſpicion fall upon the 
King's beſt friends, and moſt faithful 
ſervants. I perceiv'd that the Prince's 
mind was not cur'd of his diſtruſt, 
and therefore to prevent any new 
accuſations, having firſt perſuaded 
the people to diſperſe themſelves, 
I retir'd from court, and return'd 
to my former ſolitude, whither I 
carry'd nothing back but my inno- 
cence and poverty. Apries ſent 
troops to Dioſpolis, to prevent an 
inſurrection there, and order'd that 
my conduct ſhould be obſerv'd, 
Doubtleſs he imagin'd, that I ſhould 
never be able to confine myſelf to 
a quiet and retir'd life, after having 
been in the higheſt employments. 
In the mean while Amaſis gain'd 
an abſolute aſcendant over the King's 
| mind; this favourite made him ſuſ- 
pect and baniſh his beſt friends, in 

A order 
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order to remove from about the 


throne thoſe who might hinder 


the uſurpation which he was pro- 


jecting. An occaſion very ſoon of- 


fer d to put his wicked defigns in 
execution. 

»The Cyrenians, a colony of 
Greeks who were ſettled in Africa, 
having 'taken from the Lybians a 
great part of their lands, the latter 
ſubmitted themſelves to Apries, in 
order to obtain his protection. The 
King of Egypt ſent a great army 
into Lybia, to make war againſt the 
Cyrenians. This army, in which 
were many of thoſe malecontents 
whom Amaſis was ſollicitous to re- 
move from court, being cut in 
pieces, the Egyptians imagin d that 
the King had ſent it thither only 
to be deſtroy d, that he might reign 
the more deſpotically. This thought 
provok d them, and a league was 


See Herodotus, lib. 1 and 2. 
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form'd in Lower-Egypt, which roſe 
up in arms. The King ſent Amaſis 
to them to quiet them, and make 
them return to their duty ; and then 
it was that the deſigns of this per- 
fidious miniſter broke out. Inſtead 
of pacifying them, he incenſed them 
more and more, put himſelf at their 
head, and was proclaim'd King. 
The revolt became univerſal ; Apries 
was oblig'd to leave Sais, and make 
his eſcape into Upper-Egypt. He 
retir d to Dioſpolis, where I pre- 
vail'd upon the inhabitants to for- 
get the injuſtices he had done them, 
and to ſuccour him in his misfor- 
tunes. All the time that he con- 
tinued there, I had free acceſs to 
his perſon ; but I carefully avoided 
ſaying any thing which might recall 
to his mind the diſgraces he had 
made me undergo. . 

Apries ſoon fell into a deep me- 
lancholy ; that haughty ſpirit, which 
had been ſo vain as to imagine it 

was 
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was not in the power of the Gods 
themſelves to dethrone him, could 
not ſu pport adverſity ; that Prince, 
ſo renown'd for his bravery, had 
not true fortitude of ſoul ; he had 
a thouſand and a thouſand times 
deſpis'd death, but he could not 
contemn fortune. I endeavour'd to 
calm and ſupport his mind, and 
to remove from it thoſe melancholy 
ideas which overwhelm'd him. I 
frequently read to him the books 
of Hermes; he was particularly 
ſtruck with that famous paſlage : 
« When the great Ofiris loves 
« Princes, he pours into the cup 
« of fate a mixture of good and 
« ill, that they may not forget 
« that they are men.” Theſe re- 
flexions alleviated by degrees his 
vexations ; and I felt an unſpeak- 
able pleaſure in ſeeing that he began 


to reliſh virtue, and that it gave him 


inward peace in the midſt of his 


misfortunes, He then applied him- 
4 ſelf 
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ſelf with vigour and courage, to 
get out of the unhappy ſituation 
into which he was fallen. He got 
together all his faithful ſubjects who 
had follow'd him in his exile; and 
theſe being join d by the inhabi- 
tants of the country whom I en- 
gaged in his ſervice, form'd an ar- 
my of fifteen thouſand men. We 
march'd againſt the uſurper, and 
gave him battle near Memphis ; 


but being overpower'd by. the ene- 


mies numbers, we were intirely de- 
feated. Apries eſcaped to the moun- 
tains of Upper-Egypt, with the re- 
mains of his ſhatter d troops; but 
as for me I was taken, with a crowd 
of other priſoners, and without be- 
ing known confin'd in a high tower 
at Memphis. When Amaſis had put 
garriſons in all the cities of Upper- 
Egypt, and had given directions to 
guard the paſſes into the moun- 
tains, in order to ſhut up Apries 
there, and deſtroy him by famine, he 
returned in triumph to Sais. The 
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The uſurper, by the favour and 
protection of Nabuchodonoſor King 
of Babylon, was ſoon after ſo- 
lemnly crown'd, but on condition 
that Egypt ſhould be tributary to 
that conqueror. Scarce were the 
people quieted, when they gave way 
to that inconſtancy which is natural 
to the multitude ; they began to de- 
ſpiſe the new King for his mean 
birth, and to murmur againſt him: 
But this able politician ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of his addreſs to pacify 
them and prevent a revolt. The 
Kings of Egypt were wont to invite 
their courtiers to ſolemn feaſts, and 
on theſe occaſions the gueſts waſhed 
their hands with the King in a 
golden ciſtern kept always for that 
uſe; Amaſis caus'd this ciſtern to 
be made into a ſtatue of Serapis, and 
expos d it to be worſhipp'd; he was 
overjoy 'd to ſee with what eagerneſs 
the people ran from all parts to pay 
their homage to it, and having aſ- 
ſembled 
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ſembled the Egyptians, harangued 
them in the following manner : 
Hearken to me countrymen 3 this 
ſtatue which you now worſhip 
ſery'd you heretofore for the meaneſt 
uſes ; thus it is that all depends up- 
on your choice and opinion ; all 
authority reſides originally in the 
people ; you are the abſolute arbi- 
ters of religion and of royalty, and 
create both your Gods and your 
Kings: I ſet you free from the idle 
fears both of the one and of the 
other, by letting you know. your 
juſt rights; all men are born equal, 
it is your will alone which makes 
a diſtinction; when you are pleaſed 
to raiſe any one to the higheſt rank, 
he ought not to continue in it but 
becauſe it is your pleaſure, and ſo 
long only as you think fit: I hold 


my authority from you alone; you 


may take it back and give it to an- 


other who will make you more hap- 


py than I; ſhew me that man, and 
1 4” I ſhall 


19 
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I ſhall immediately deſcend from 
the throne, and with pleaſure mix 
among the multitude. 
Amaſis, by this impious harangue, 
which flatter d the people, ſolidly 
eſtabliſh'd his own authority; they 
conjur'd him to remain upon the 
throne, and he ſeem'd to conſent to 
it as doing them a favour : He is 
ador d by the Egyptians, whom he 
governs with mildneſs and mode- 
ration ; good policy requires it, and 
his ambition is fatisfy'd. He lives 
at Sais in a ſplendor which dazzles 
thoſe who approach him; nothing 
ſeems: wanting to his happineſs : 
But I am aſſur d, that inwardly 
he is far different from what he ap- 
pears outwardly ; he thinks that 
every man about him is like him- 


ſelf, and would betray him as he 


betray'd his maſter; theſe continual 
diſtrufts hinder him from enjoying 
the fruit of his crime, and it is 
thus that the Gods puniſh * 

or 
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for his uſurpation : Cruel remorſes 
rend his heart, and dark gloomy 
cares hang upon his brow ; the an- 
ger of the great Ofiris purſues him 
every where; the ſplendor of roy- 
alty cannot make him happy, be- 
cauſe he never taſtes either peace of 
mind, or that generous confidence 
in the friendſhip of men, which is 
the ſweeteſt charm of life. 

Amenophis was going on with 


his ſtory, when Cyrus interrupted it, 


to ask him how Amaſis could get 
ſuch an aſcendant over the mind of 
Apries? The King, reply'd Ame- 
nophis, wanted neither talents nor 
virtues, but he did not love to be 
contradicted ; even when he order'd 
his miniſters to tell him the truth, 
he never forgave thoſe who obey d 
him; he lov'd flattery while he af- 
feed to hate it: Amaſis perceiv'd 
this weakneſs, and manag'd it with 


art. When Apries made any dif- 


ficulty of giving in to the deſpotic 
Vol. I. M maxims 
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maxims which that perfidious mi- 
niſter would have inſpired him with, 
he inſinuated to the King, that the 
multitude being incapable of rea- 
ſoning, ought to be govern'd by 
_ abſolute authority; and that Princes 
being the vice-gerents of the Gods, 
may act like them, without giving 
a reaſon of their conduct: He ſea- 
{on'd his counſels with ſo many ſeem- 
ing principles of virtue, and ſuch 
delicate praiſe, that the Prince be- 
ing ſeducd made himſelf hated by 

his ſubjects without perceiving it. 
Here Cyrus, touch'd with this 
melancholy account of an unfor- 
tunate King, could not forbear 
faying to Amenophis : Methinks 
Apries is more to be pitied than 
blam' d; how ſhould Princes be able 
to dicover, treachery, when it is 
conceal'd with ſo much art? The 
happineſs of the people, anſwer'd 
Amenophis, makes the happineſs of 
the Prince; their true intereſts are 
4 10 me- 
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neceſſarily united, whatever pains 
are taken to ſeparate them. Who- 
ſoever attempts to inſpire Princes 
with contrary maxims, ought to 
be look'd upon as an enemy of the 
ſtate. Moreover, Kings ought al- 
ways to be apprehenſive of a man 
who never contradicts them, and 
who tells them only ſuch truths as 
are agreeable: There needs no 
further proof of the corruption of a 
miniſter, than to ſee him prefer his 
maſter's favour to his glory. In 
ſhort, a Prince ſhould know how 
to make advantage of his miniſters 
talents, but he ought never to fol- 
low their counſels blindly ; he may 
lend himſelf to men, but not yield 
himſelf up abſolutely to them. 

Ah! how unhappy, cry'd out 
Cyrus, is the condition of Kings! 
you ſay they muſt only lend them- 


ſelves to men, they muſt not give 


| themſelves up without reſerve to 


them; they will never then be ac- 
M2 auainted 
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quainted with the charms of friend- 
ſhip: How much is my ſituation 
to be lamented, if the ſplendor of 
royalty be incompatible with the 
greateſt of all felicities When a 
Prince, reply d Amenophis, whom 
nature has endow'd with amiable 
qualities, does not forget that he is 
a man, he may find friends who 
will not forget that he is a King: 
But even then, he ought never to 
be influenc'd by perſonal inclination 
in affairs of ſtate. As a private man, 
he may enjoy the pleaſures of a 
tender friendſhip, but as a Prince, 
he muſt reſemble the immortals 
who have no paſſion. 

After theſe reflections, Ameno- 
phis, at the requeſt of Cyrus, con- 
tinu'd his ſtory in the following 
manner. I was forgotten for ſome 
years in my priſon at Memphis. My 
confinement was ſo cloſe, that I had 
neither the converſation nor the ſight 
of any perſon ; being thus left in ſoli- 
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tude, and without the leaſt comfort, 
1 ſuffer'd the cruel torments of tire- 
ſome lonelineſs. Man finds nothing 
within himſelf but a frightful void, 
which renders him utterly diſcon- 
ſolate; his happineſs proceeds only 
from thoſe amuſements which hinder 
him from feeling his natural inſuf- 
ficiency. I ardently deſir d death, 
but I reſpected the Gods, and durſt 
not procure it myſelf; becauſe I was 
perſuaded, that thoſe who gave me 
life had the ſole right to take it 
away. | 
One day, when I was overwhelm'd 
with the moſt melancholy reflec- 
tions, I heard of a ſudden a noiſe, 
as if ſomebody was breaking a way 
thro' the wall of my priſon. It was 
a man who endeavour'd to make 
his eſcape; and in a few days he 
had made the hole wide enough 
to get into my chamber. This pri- 
ſoner, though a ſtranger, ſpoke the 
Egy ptian tongue perfectly well; he 
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inform'd me, that he was of Tyre, 
his name Arobal, that he had ſerv'd 
in Apries's army, and had been 
taken priſoner at the ſame time with 
me. I never ſaw a man of a more 
ealy, witty, and agreeable converſa- 
tion; he deliver'd himſelf with ſpi- 
rit, delicacy, and gracefulneſs. When 
he repeated the ſame things, there 
was always ſomething new and 
charming in the manner. We re- 


lated to each other our adventures, 


and misfortunes. The pleaſure which 
I found in the converſation of this 
ſtranger, made me forget the los 
of my liberty, and I ſoon contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with him. At 
length we were both brought out 
of priſon, but it was only to un- 
dergo new ſufferings; for we were 
condemn'd to the mines; And 
now we had no longer any hopes 
of freedom but in death. Friend- 
{hip however ſoften'd our miſeries, 
and we preſery'd courage enough 
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to create ourſelves amuſements, even 
in the midſt of misfortunes, by ob- 
ſerving the wonders hidden in the 
bowels of the earth. 

The * mines are of a prodigious 
depth and extent, and are inhabited 
by a kind of ſubterraneous republic, 
whoſe members never ſee the day. 
They have nevertheleſs their polity, 
laws, government, families, houſes 
and high ways, horſes to aſſiſt them 
in their labours, and cattle to feed 
them. There one may behold im- 
menſe arches, ſupported by rocks 
of ſalt hewn into the ſhape of pil- 
lars. The ſalts are white, blue, 
green, red, and of all colours, fo 
that an infinite number of lamps 
hanging againſt theſe huge pillars, 
form a luſtre which dazzles the eyes, 
like that of diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, ſaphirs, and all precious ſtones. 


. The preſent mines of Viliſca, five miles 
from Cracow, reſemble thoſe which are here 


deſcrib'd. 
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What ſeems incredible, a rivulet of 
freſh water flows thro' theſe falt 
mines, and furniſhes drink to the 
inhabitants. This water is diſtri- 
buted into canals, caſcades, baſons 
and reſervatories to adorn theſe 
places where the fun never ſhines, 
and to be made uſe of in the works 
which are here carried on. 

After ſome years hard and pain- 
ful labour, we were appointed maſ- 
ters of the ſlayes, I had read the 
books of Hermes, knew his whole 
doctrine about the myſteries of na- 
ture, and had been inſtructed in 
the occult ſciences. We apply'd our- 
ſelves to ſtudy thoſe wonders by ex- 
periments; to deſcend from known 
effects to thoſe which are more hid, 
and to re- aſcend from thence to firſt 
cauſes. When we had examin ' d, com- 

ounded and diſſolved bodies of all 

Lind that are found in thoſe ſub- 
terraneous regions, we at laſt diſ- 
cover d that in the viſible univerſe 
| there 
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there were but two principles, the 
one active, the other paſlive ; an ele- 
mentary fire, uniform, univerſal, and 
infinitely ſubtile, and an original 
virgin earth which is hard, ſolid, 
and the ſubſtance of all bodies. 

Before Typhon broke the egg 
of the world, and introduc'd the 
evil principle there, the ethereal 


| matter penetrated all the parts of 
the virgin earth; by compreſſing 


ſome of them it gave compactneſs 


to ſolids, and by making others of 
them float produced liquids; the 
former were the canals through 
which the latter flow'd, in order 
to a univerſal and regular circulation 


in all the parts of the univerſe; the 


waters inclos d in the centre of the 
earth not only perſpir d through its 
pores, and ſupply d that moiſture 
which is neceſſary to vegetation, 
but ſprang out in fountains, whoſe 
united ſtreams flow d in rivers great 
and ſmall to beautify the face of na- 
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ture. The inward conſtitution of 


bodies was then viſible, becauſe 
every thing was luminous or tran- 
ſparent ; the earth receiving or re- 


flecting the rays of light, produced 


the agreeable variety of colours, 
and there was nodes dark or 


dazzling. 


After the fall of ſpirits and the 


revolt of Typhon, thi beautiful or- 


der was deſtroy d. The active prin- 
ciple which bound together all the 
parts of our globe, withdrawing it- 
ſelf, the waters burſt forth from 
their abyſs and overflow d the face 
of the earth; the common maſs 


was totally diſſolved, twas all a 


dark chaos and an 3 con- 
fuſion. The Goddeſs Iſis beholding 
the ruin of her work, reſolved to 
repair it, yet without reſtoring it 

to its firſt perfection. She laid the 
plan of a new world, very different 
indeed from the 3 but ſuch a 


one as was proper to be the habi- 


tation 
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tation of degraded ſpirits. She 
ſpake, nature obey'd her voice, and 
the ſhapeleſs chaos took a form, 
yet ſo, as that art and ſeeming 
chance, light and darkneſs, order and 
confuſion were mingled throughout. 
The earth was now opaque, ugly and 
irregular, like the intelligences that 
inhabit it. Diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds and the other precious ſtones, 
are but the ruins of the primitive 
earth which was all compos'd of 
ſuch materials. Some ſay that the 
chaos happen'd a long time before 
the deluge, that the firſt enſued up- 
on the fall of the Genii, and that 
the other was a puniſhment of the 
crimes of men: Be that as it will, 
we have every where convincing 
proofs of the univerſal diſſolving * of 
the common maſs. We find in the 
inmoſt bowels of the earth, in mines 


Dr. Woodward's ſyſtem is very ancient, 
and is to be found among the Abyſſinians. 
See Patritio della Rhetorica, p. 7. 
5 and 
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and upon the higheſt mountains, 
fiſhes, birds, and all ſorts of ani- 
mals which floated in the water, 
and are petrified fince that inun- 
dation. 

At preſent all the fluids and ſo- 
lids reſult from the irregular com- 
bination of the active and paſſive 
principle, and it is the Philoſo- 
pher's province to diſcover the ge- 
neral laws of this combination. One 
may confider the particles of the 
pure elementary fire as indiviſible 
points, and thoſe of the earth as 
lines, as ſurfaces, or as groſſer cor- 
puſcles; when the etherial matter 
ſticks to thoſe terreſtrial particles 
that are long and pointed, it pro- 
duces ſpears, darts, and winged ar- 
rows, which are the principles of 
falts; when it brings together, unites 
and compreſſes ſeveral ſurfaces, and 
penetrates them without being ab- 
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ſorbed in them, it engenders the 
principles of cryſtals ; when it is 
impriſon d in the cavities of opaque 
corpuſcles, it forms ſpunges of fire, 
or the principles of ſulphurs; and 
hence reſult the firſt elements of 
all folids : When the terreſtrial 
particles float in the etherial mat- 
ter, and wear themſelves round b 
rubbing againſt one another, Gel. 
inviſible ſpheres become the princi- 
ples of all fluids; little balls of mer- 
cury when they are opaque and 
heavy, drops of water when they 
are tranſparent and light, bubble: 
of air when they are endued with 
elaſticity by the inceſſant egreſs and 
regreſs of the etherial matter thro' 
their pores. 

From the combination of theſe 
three ſolids, and three fluids, which 
are not themſelves ſimple but com- 
pounded, all other bodies are en- 


gendred. The mixture of ſulphur 
with mercury makes the baſis of 


I metals, 
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metals, which are more or leſs pure, 
as there are more or leſs of the ter- 
reſtrial particles in their compoſi- 
tion. Precious ſtones are formed by 
the incorporating of metals with 
cryſtal, gold makes rubies, mer- 
cury diamonds, copper emeralds. 
The groſſer, and more irregular 
particles of earth, when cemented 
by water conſtitute the opaque and 
common ſtones. Laſtly, ſulphurs, 
ſalts, mercury and earth blended to- 
gether in one common maſs, with- 
out rule or proportion, produce mi- 


nerals, half metals, and all kinds 


of foſſils; while the more ſubtile and 


volatile parts being diluted with wa- 
ter and air, turn into rs and 
vapours of all ſorts. 

We frequently amus'd over 
with imitating theſe operations 'of 
nature, diſſolving ſolids, fixing li- 
quids, and then reducing them to 
their firſt forms; with mixing ſul- 
F ſalts and 16inerle together, 
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in order to make them ferment and 
thereby engender exhalations, clouds, 
winds, thunder, and all ſorts of me- 
teors; with making tranſparent bo- 
dies opaque, and opaque bodies 
tranſparent; with ſuddenly chang- 
ing colours into their oppoſites by 
barely mixing with them certain 
fluids that have no colour. Being 
thus entertain d with the ſports of 
nature and art, we were beginning 
to make our ſelves tolerably eaſy 
under our misfortunes, when heaven 
reſtor d us to liberty, by a ſtroke 
equally terrible and unexpected. 

The ſubterraneous fires ſometimes 
break their priſons with a violence 
that ſeems to ſhake nature even to 
its foundations; like the thunder 
which burſts the clouds, vomiting 
out flames and filling the air with 


its roarings. We frequently felt thoſe 


terrible convulſions. One day the 
ſhocks redoubled, the earth ſeem' d 
to 833 and we expected nothing 
| but 
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but death, when the impetuous 
fires open d a paſſage into a ſpacious 
cavern, and that which ſeem'd to 
threaten us with loſs of life procur d 
us liberty. We walk'd a 1 time 
by the light of our lamps before 
we {aw the day; but at length 
the ſubterraneous paſſage ended at 
an old temple, which we knew by 
the bas-reliefs upon the altar, to 
have been conſecrated to Ofaris. 
We proſtrated ourſelves and ador d 
the Divinity of the place; we had 
no victims to offer, nor any 
wherewith to make libations, but 
inſtead of all ſacrifice, we made a 
ſolemn vow, For ever to love vir- 
tue. 

This temple was ſituated near 
the Arabian gulf. We embark d in 
a veſſel which was bound for Muza, 

landed there, croſs d a great part of 
Arabia Felix, and at length arriv'd 
in this ſolitude, The Gods ſeem 
to haye conceal'd the moſt * 
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ful places of the earth, from thoſe 
who know not how to prize a life 
of peace and tranquillity. We found 
men, in theſe woods and foreſts, of 
ſweet and humane diſpoſitions, full 
of truth and juſtice. We ſoon made 
ourſelves famous among them; Aro- 
bal taught them how to draw the 
bow, and throw the javelin to de- 
ſtroy the wild beaſts which ravag'd 
their flocks ; I inſtructed them in 
the laws of Hermes, and cur'd their 
diſeaſes by the help of ſimples. They 
look d upon us as divine men; and 
we every day admir'd the motions 
of beautiful nature, which we ob- 
ſerv'd in them; their unaffected joy, 
their ingenuous fimplicity, and their 
affectionate gratitude. We then ſaw 
that great cities and magnificent 
courts, have only ſerv d too much 
to corrupt the manners and ſenti- 
ments of mankind; and that by 
uniting a multitude of men in the 
ſame place, they often do but unite 

Vol. I. N and 
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and multiply their paſhons. We 
thank'd the Gods for our being un- 
deceiv'd with regard to thoſe falſe 
pleaſures, and even falſe virtues both 
political and military, which ſelf- 
love has introdue'd into numerous 
ſocieties, and which only ſerve to 
delude men, and to make them 
ſlaves to their ambition. But, alas! 
how inconſtant are human things! 
how weak is the mind of man 
Arobal, that virtuous, affectionate, 
and generous friend, who had ſup- 
ported impriſonment with ſo much 
courage, and ſlavery with ſo much 
reſolution, could not content him- 
ſelf with a fimple and uniform life. 
Having a genius for war, he ſigh'd 
after great exploits, and being more 
a Philoſopher in ſpeculation than in 
reality, confeſs d to me, that he 
could no longer bear the calm of 
retirement; he left me, and I have 
never {cen him ſince. - 


I ſeem 
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I ſeem to myſelf a being left 
alone upon the earth; Apries perſe- 
cuted me, Amaſis betray'd me, Aro- 
bal forſakes me; I find every where 
a frightful void. I experience that 
friendſhip, the- greateſt of all feli- 
cities, is hard to be met with; paſ- 
ſions, frailties, a thouſand contra- 
rieties either cool it or diſturb its 
harmony, Men love themſelves too 
much to love a friend well; I know 
them now, and I cannot eſteem 
them ; however I do not hate men; 
I have a ſincere benevolence for 
them, and would do them good 
without hope of recompence. Whilſt 
Amenophis was ſpeaking, one might 
ſee upon the Prince's countenance 
the different ſentiments and paſſions, 
which theſe various events would 
naturally raiſe in a generous mind. 
The Egyptian having finiſh'd the 
relation of his misfortunes, Cyrus 
asked him, whether he knew what 
was become of Apries. Amenophis 

N 2 anſwer d, 
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anſwer d, I am inform'd that the 
King is yet alive, and that after 
having wander'd a long time in the 
mountains, he has at length got to- 
gether an army of Carians and Jo- 
nians, who during his reign and by 
his permiſſion, ſettled in Upper: 
Egypt, and has made himſelf maſter 
of the city of Dioſpolis. 
Cyrus then ſaid to the Egyptian, 
I admire the conſtancy and courage 
with which you have ſuſtain'd the 
ſhocks of fortune, but I cannot ap- 
prove of your remaining in this in- 
action: It is not lawful to enjoy re- 
poſe ſo long as we are in a cond: 
tion to labour for the good of our 
country; man is not born for himfelt 
alone, but for ſociety ; Egypt has 
{till need of your aſſiſtance, and the 
Gods preſent you a new opportu- 
nity of being uſeful to her; wh 
do you continue a moment in this 
ſolitude ? An ordinary virtue is dif- 
heartned by ill ſucceſs and adverſe 


fortune, 
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fortune, but heroic virtue is never 


diſcouraged : Let us fly to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Apries, and deliver him 
from the oppreſſion of an uſurper. 
Amenophis to increaſe the ardor 
of Cyrus ſeem'd very unwilling at 
firſt to return into Egypt, and ſuf- 
fer d himſelf to be long intreated 
before he yielded to the Prince's ſol- 
licitations. 

Cyrus, before he left Arabia, 
diſpatched couriers to Nabuchodo- 
noſor King of Babylon, who had 
married Amytis the ſiſter of Man- 
dana, to ſollicit his uncle in favour 
of Apries; then having concerted 
with Amenophis all the neceſſary 
meaſures to make their deſigns ſuc- 
ceed, they ſet out together, croſs d 
the country of the Sabeans with 
great expedition, ſoon arriv d upon 


the ſhore of the Arabian gulf and 


embark'd for Egypt. Cyrus was ſur- 
priſed to find here a new kind of 
beauty which he had not ſeen in 

N 3 Arabia ; 
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Arabia ; there, all was the effect of 
ſimple nature, but here, every thing 
was improv d by art. 

It ſeldom rains in Egypt, but the 
Nile by its regular overflowings ſup- 
plies it with the rains and melted 
ſnows of other countries. This ri- 
ver, by the means of an infinite 
number of canals, made a com- 
munication between the cities, join'd 
the great ſea with the red ſea, and 
thus porno both foreign and do- 
meſtic commerce. The cities of 
Egypt were numerous, large, well 
peopled, full of magnificent temples 
and ſtately palaces : : They role like 
iſlands in the midſt of the waters 
and overlook'd the plains, which 
appear'dall fruitful, gay and ſmiling; 
there one might ſee hamlets neat 
and commodious, villages ſweetly 
ſituated, pyramids that ſerved for 
the ſepulchers of great men, and 
obelisks which contain'd the hiſtory 
of their exploits, Agriculture, the 

mechanic 
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mechanic arts and commerce, which 
are the three ſupports of a ſtate, 
flouriſh'd every where, and 

claim'd a laborious and rich people, 


as well as a prudent, ſteady, and 


mild government. 

The Prince of Perſia could take 
but a curſory view of theſe things 
in the haſte he was in to get to Di- 
oſpolis, where he joined the army 
of Apries. The King touched with 
the generoſity of Cyrus embraced 
him affectionately, and then faid 
to him, looking at the ſame time 
upon Amenophis ; Prince, let my 
example teach you to know men, 
and to love thoſe who have the 
honeſty and courage to tell you 
truth when it is diſagreeable. The 
preſence of the young hero revived 
the hopes of Apries, and that of 
Amenophis contributed much to 
augment his army; it ſoon increas d 


to the number of thirty thouſand 


men. 'The two Princes accompa- 
N 4 niẽd 
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nied by Amenophis and Araſpes 
left Dioſpolis, march'd againſt the 
uſurper, and came in fight of his 
army, which was ſtrongly encamp'd 
near Memphis. 


Apr ies was a Prince of great CX- 


perience in the art of war, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
country; he ſeized all the advan- 
tageous poſts, and pitched his camp 
over againſt that of Amaſis. The 
uſurper not imagining that the King 
of Egypt could have got together 
ſuch a numerous body of troops 
in ſo ſhort a time, had march'd from 
Siais with only twenty thouſand men. 
When Apries had in perſon taken 
a view of the enemy, and had diſ- 
cover d that they were much infe- 
rior in number, he reſolv'd to at- 
tack them in their camp. The next 
day Cyrus and Araſpes, at the head 
of ten thouſand Carians, forced the 
advanced guards of Amaſis, and ap- 
proached his lines, and being ſoon 


after 
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after joined by Apries and Ameno- 
phis, broke through the intrench- 
ments, and vigorouſly attacked the 
Egyptians; the engagement was 


bloody, and the victory for a long 
time doubtful. Cyrus impatient to 


finiſh the battle by ſome remarkable 
exploit, put himſelf at the head of 


a choice body of cavalry, ſought 


every where for Amaſis and found 
him. The uſurper being a brave 
general, as well as able politician, 
was flying from rank to rank, en- 
couraging ſome, and hindering others 
from running away. Cyrus lanced 
his javelin at him, crying out, Ty- 
rant, it is time to put an end to 
thy crimes and thy uſurpation. The 
javelin pierced the cuiraſs of Amaſis, 
and enter'd his body; a ſtream of 
blood flow'd from his wound; fu- 


rious as a wild boar pierced by the 
hunter's ſpear, he came up to Cyrus 


with his drawn ſabre, and raiſing 


his arm, raſh youth, he cried, re- 


ceive 
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ceive the reward of thy audaciouſ- 
neſs; the Prince of Perſia avoided 
the blow, but when he would have 
taken his revenge he found himſelf 
ſurrounded by a troop of young 
Egyptians, who came to the relief 
of Amaſis, Then Cyrus, like a 
young lyon juſt robb'd of his prey, 
made himſelf a paſſage through the 
enemy; every blow he gave was 
mortal, he detended himſelf a long 
time, but was at laſt ready to be 
overpower d when Amenophis came 
to his ſuccour, and then the battle 
was renew'd. Amaſis notwithſtand- 
ing his wound did not quit the field, 
but rais d the drooping courage of 
his men, and made Cyrus admire 
both his bravery and conduct. Night 
at length put an end to the action; 
Apries remained maſter of the field, 
yet Amaſis retired in good order 
with his troops, repaſſed the Nile, 
and gain d the neighbquring moun- 
tains z the paſſes into theſe moun- 

| tains 
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tains were narrow and difficult, and 
he reſolved therefore to continue in 
this ſecure poſt till he was recover'd 
of his wounds, and had reinforced 
his army. 

Apries took nee of the 
enemy's inaction to make himſelf 
maſter of Memphis, which he car- 
ried by aſſault in a few days. Upon 
this Amaſis without waiting till he 


was perfectly cured, got together 


with incredible expedition an army 
of fifty thouſand men, and gave a 
ſecond battle. As Apries's troops 
were already much weaken d, the 
uſurper overpower d them by num- 
bers, and took the King of Egypt 
priſoner. Cyrus, Araſp es Sond Ame- 
nophis fearing to be eren del re- 


tired with the braveſt of the Carian 


and Ionian troops to the city of 
Memphis; thoſe who did not fol- 


low them were either put to the 


ſw ord, or made priſoners of war. 


Amaſis 
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Amaſis underſtanding who the 
young hero was that had wounded 
him, was apprehenſive of his credit 
at the court of Babylon, and diſ- 
patched couriers thither; till their 
return he contented himſelf with 
blocking up the city, and retired 
with the greateſt part of his army 
to Sais, whither he likewiſe con- 
ducted the captive King. Amaſis 
paid him great honours for ſome 
days, and in order to found the in- 
clinations of the people propoſed to 
them the replacing him on the 
throne, but at the ſame time ſe- 
cretly formed a deſign of taking 
away his life. The Egyptians were 
all earneſt to have the Prince put 
to death, Amaſis yielded him to 
their pleaſure, he was ſtrangled in 
his own palace, and the unfortunate 
remains of the royal family were 
maſſacred the ſame day. Cyrus 
heard with grief the melancholy 
news of the fate of Apries, and un- 


derſtood 


— ] ],, 
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derftood at the fame time by the 
return of his couriers the diſpoſi- 
tions of Nabuchodonoſor. This con- 
queror ſent Cyrus word to abandon 
Apries to his fate, but commanded 
Amaſis to obey the orders of the 
Prince of Perſia. Cyrus ſighed with- 
in himſelf, and could — forbear 
ſaying, I fear that the Gods will 
one day ſeverely puniſh Nabucho- 
donoſor for his infatiable thirſt of 
dominion, and, above all, revenge 
upon him his protection of Amaſis. 

As ſoon as the uſurper under- 
ſtood: the King of Babylon's plea- 
ſure, he ordered his troops to re- 
tire from before Memphis, and ſet 
out in perſon from Sais to wait 
upon the Prince of Perſia. He ad- 


vanced towards- Memphis with all 


s refuſed to ſee 


his court, but Cyrus 


him, and only wrote him this let- 
ter: The faults of Apries are pu- 


niſhed by the crimes of Amaſis; it 


1s e "think that che juſt Gods ſport 
| with 
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with mortals, and ſeem to leave 
crowns to the diſpoſal of chance: 
Thy day will come; in the mean 
time I ſend Amenophis to declare 
to thee my willand pleaſure. Hadft 
thou any feeling of virtue the fight 
of him alone would overwhelm 
thee. with reproaches that I diſdain 
to make the. 

Amenophis follow'd by ſome Ca- 
rians; haſtened to meet Amaſis, and 
found him not many furlongs from 
Memphis. He was - ſurrounded by 
all the chief men of Egypt; twas 
an aſſembly of old courtiers, who 
had betrayed Apries through am- 
bition, and of young men corrupted 
by pleaſures. Amenophis approached 
Amaſis with a reſolute, noble and 
modeſt air, and deliver d him Cy- 
rus s letter; the uſurper read it, 
and immediately a, dark cloud over- 
ſpread his face; the remembrance 
of his crimes confounded him, and 


ſtruck him dumb; he endeayour d 


to 
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to ſummon up all his confidence 
but in vain; he caſt a look upon 
Amenophis, yet without daring to 
fix his eyes upon him; ſhame and 
remorſe were ſucceeded by rage and 
indignation, but the dread of Cyrus 
forced him to diſſemble; labour- 
ing under the conflict of ſo many 
different paſſions, he turned pale 
and trembled; he would have ſpoke 
but utterance failed him; tis thus 
that vice, even when triumphant, 
cannot ſupport the preſence of vir- 
tue, tho in adverſity and diſgrace. 
Amenophis perceived his confuſion 
and perplexity, and only ſaid to him; 
tis the will of Cyrus that all the 
priſoners of war be ſet at liberty, 
and be ſuffer d, together with the 


troops that are in Memphis, to re- 


turn to their former habitations in 
Upper-Egypt, and to live there 
without moleſtation. O Amaſis I 
have nothing to demand of thee 
for myſelf, the preſent diſpoſitions 


L of 
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of thy ſoul will not-ſuffer me to 
put thee in mind of my former af- 
tection, and thy ingratitude | Mayſt 
thou one day ſee the beauty of vir- 
tue, repent of having forſaken her, 
and divert the anger of heaven 
which threatens thee. This ſaid, 
he retired and left Amaſis cover d 
with ſhame and confuſion ; he 
haſten'd back to Memphis, and the 
uſurper returned to Sais, after he 
had given orders to put Cyrus's 
commands in execution. From this 
time to his death, Amaſis was al- 
ways plunged in a gloomy ſadneſs, 
Cyrus ſeeing the war at an end, 
applied himſelf to learn the hiſtory, 
policy and laws of ancient Egypt: 
He ſtayed ſome time at Memphis, 
and convers d every day with the 
prieſts of this city, in preſence of 
— and Araſpes. He found 
that the Egyptians had compos d 
their hiſtory of an almoſt unbound- 
ed ſucceſſion of ages; but that the 
1 | fictions 
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fictions with which they had fill'd 
their annals about the reign of 
Ammon, Oſiris, Iſis and Orus, were 
only allegories to expreſs the firſt 
ſtate of ſouls before the great change 
which happen d upon the revolt of 
Typhon: They believ d, that after 
the origin of evil, their country was 
the leaſt disfigur d, and the ſooneſt 
inhabited of any. Their firſt Ki _ 
hi 


was nam'd Menes ; and their. 


tory from his reign is reduc'd'/to 
three ages; the firſt, which reaches 
to the time of the Shepherd-Kings, 


takes in eight hundred years; the 


to Seſoſtris five hundred ; the third, 
from Seſoſtris to Am contains 


more than ſeven centuries. 


During the firſt age, Egypt was 


divided into ſeveral dynaſties or 


vernments, which had each its 
King. She had then no foreign 
commerce, but confin'd herſelf to 
RE; „and a paſtoral life; 

Vol. I, O ſhepherds 
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ſhepherds were heroes, and Kings 
philoſophers. In thoſe days liv'd 
the firſt Hermes, who penetrated 
into all the ſecrets of nature and 
of divinity ; it was the age of oc- 
cult ſciences. - The Greeks, ſay the 
Egyptians, imagine that the world 
in its infancy was ignorant, but they 
think ſo, only becauſe they them- 
ſelves are always children“; they 
know nothing of the origin of the 
world, its ty y, and the revo- 
lations which have happen d in it. 
The men of Mercury's time had 
yet a remembrance of the reign of 
Oſiris, and had divers traditional 
lights which we have loſt. The 
arts of imitation, poeſy, muſic, paint- 
ing, every thing within the province 
of the imagination, are but ſports of 
the mind, in compariſon of the ſub- 
lime ſciences known by the firſt men. 
Nature was then obedient to the 


« See the Diſc. p- 120. | 5 
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voice of the ſages; they could put 
all its hidden ſprings in motion; 
they produc'd , the moſt amazing 
prodigies whenever 'they, pleas'd ; 
the aerial Genii were ſubject to 
them* ; they had frequent inter- 
courſe with the ætherial ſpirits, 
and ſometimes with the pure in- 
telligences that inhabit the empy- 
reum. We have loſt, {aid the prieſts 
to Cyrus, this exalted kind of know- 
ledge, We have only remaining 
ſome traces of it upon our an- 
cient. obelisks, which may be call'd, 
the regiſters of our divinity, myſ- 
teries, and traditions relating to 
the deity and to nature, and in 
no wile the annals of our civil hiſ- 
tory, as the ignorant imagine. 
The ſecond age was that of the 
Shepherd-Kings, who came from 
Arabia; they over-ran Egypt with 
an army of two hundred. thouſand 


«See Jamblichus de Myſteaiis Zgyptiorum: | 
or SS men. 
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men. The ignorance and ſtupidity 
of theſe unciviliz'd Arabians, oc- 
cafion'd the ſublime and occult 


ſciences to be deſpisd and forgotten; 


their imagination could receive no- 
thing but what was material and 
ſenſible. From their time the ge- 
nius of the Egyptians was intirely 
chang'd, and turn'd to the ſtudy 
of architecture, war, and all thoſe 
vain arts and ſciences which are 


uſeleſs and hurtful to thoſe who can 


content themſelves with ſimple na- 
ture. It was then that idolatry came 
into Egypt: Sculpture, painting 

and poeſy obſcur'd all pure ideas, 
and transform'd them into ſenſible 
images; the vulgar ſtop there, with- 
out ſeeing into * hidden meaning 
of the allegories. Some little time 
after this invaſion of the Arabians, 
ſeveral Egyptians, who. could not 
fapport the yoke of foreigners, left 
their country, and ſettled them- 
ſelves 1 in eolonies i in all parts of the 
12D [fk © 0 world 
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world. Hence thoſe great men fa- 
mous in other nations; the Belus 
of the Babylonians, the Cecrops of 
the Athenians, and the Cadmus of 
the Bœotians; and hence it is, that 
all the nations of the univerſe owe 
their laws, ſciences, and religion 
to Egypt. In this manner ſpoke 
the prieſts to Cyrus. In this age 
lived the ſecond Hermes, call'd Triſ- 
megiſtus; he was the reſtorer of the 
ancient religion; he collected the 
laws and ſciences of the firſt Mer- 
cury in forty two volumes, which 
were call'd, THE TREASURE OF RE- 
MEDIES FOR THE SOUL, becauſe they 
cure the mind of its ignorance, the 
ſource of all evils, 

The third age was that of con- 
queſts and luxury. Arts were per- 
fected more and more; cities, edi- 
fices, and pyramids multi plied, The 
father of Seſoſtris caus d kf the chil- 
dren, who were born the ſame day 
1 his ſon, to be brought to court, 
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and educated with the ſame care 
as the young Prince. Upon the 
death of the King, Seſoſtris levy d 
a formidable Army, and appointed 
the young men who had been edu- 
cated with him, to be the officers 
to command it ; there were near 
two thouſand of them, who were 
able to inſpire all the troops with 
courage, military virtues, and attach- 
ment to the Prince, whom they 
conſider d both as their maſter and 
their brother. He form'd a deſign 
of conquering the whole world, and 
penetrated into the Indies farther 
than either Bacchus or Hercules; 
the Scythians ſubmitted to his em- 
pire; Thrace and Aſia Minor are 
full of the monuments of his victo- 
ries; upon thoſe monuments are to 
be Gen the proud inſcriptions of 
Seſoſtris King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords. Having extended his con- 
queſts from the Ganges to the Da- 
nube, and from the river Tanais to 
Db 1 the 
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the extremities of Africa, he return d 


after nine years abſence, loaded with 
the ſpoils of all the conquer'd na- 


tions, and drawn in a chariot by 


the Kings whom he had ſubdu'd. 
His government was altogether mi- 


litary and deſpotical ; he leffen'd 


the authority of the Pontitis, and 


transferr'd their power to the com- 


manders of the army. After his 


death difſentions aroſe among thoſe 
chiefs, and continued for three Ge- 
nerations. Under Aniſis the Blind, 


Sabacon the Ethiopian took advan- 


tage of their diſcords and invaded 
Egypt. This religious Prince re- 


eſtabliſh'd the power of the prieſts, 
reign d fifty years in a profound 


peace, and then return'd into his 
own country, in obedience to the 


oracles of his Gods, The Kingdom 


thus forſaken, fell into the hands of 


Sethon the high-prieſt of Vulcan; 
he entirely deſtroy 'd the art of war 
_— the Egyptians, and deſpiſed 


0 4 the 
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the military men. The reign of 
ſuperſtition, which enervates the 
minds of men, ſucceeded that of 
deſpotic power, which had too 
much ſunk their courage. From 
that time Egypt was ſupported only 
by foreign troops, and it fell by de- 
greesinto a kind of anarchy. Twelve 
Nomarchs, choſen by the people, 
{har'd the kingdom between them, 
till one of them, named Pſamme- 
tichus, made himſelf maſter of. all 
the reſt: Then Egypt recover'd it- 
ſelf a little, and continu'd pretty 
powerful for five or fix reigns ; but 
at length this ancient kingdom be- 
came tributary to Nabuchodonoſor 
King of Babylon. The conqueſts 
of Seſoſtris were the ſource of all 
theſe calamities. Cyrus perceiv'd 
by this, that Princes who are inſa- 
tiable of conquering, are enemies to 
their poſterity ; by ſeeking to ex- 
tend their dominion too far, they 
ſap the foundation of their authority. 
SH = The 
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The ancient laws of Egypt loſt 
much of their force even in the 
reign of Seſoſtris; in Cyrus's time 
nothing remain d but the remem- 
brance of them: This Prince col- 
lected all he could learn of them 
from his converſation with the great 
men and old ſages who were then 
living. Theſe laws may be re- 
duced to three, upon which all the 
reſt depend; the firſt relates to 
E Kings, the ſecond to polity, and the 
third to civil juſtice. 7 
The kingdom was hereditary, 
but the Kings were ſubject to the 
laws. The Egyptians eſteemed it a 
criminal uſurpation upon the rights 
of the great Oſiris, and as a mad 
preſumption in a man to give his 
will for a law. As ſoon as the King 
roſe in the morning, which was at 
the break of day, when the under- 
| ſtanding is cleareſt, and the foul 
moſt ſerene, all matters upon which 
he was to deciige that day, were 


— 


plainly 
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plainly and diſtinctly laid before 
him; but before he pronoun d 
judgment, he went to the temple 
to invoke the Gods and to offer ſa- 
crifice. Being there ſurrounded by 
all his court, and the victims ſtand- 
ing at the altar, he aſſiſted at a 
prayer full of inſtruction, the form 
of which was as follows: Great 
Oſiris! Eye of the world and light 
of ſpirits! Grant to the Prince, your 
image, all royal virtues, that he 
may be religious towards the Gods, 
and benign towards men, moderate, 
juſt, magnanimous, generous, an 
enemy of falſhood, maſter of his 
paſſions, puniſhing leſs than the 
crime deſerves, and rewarding - be- 
yond merit. After this the high- 
prieſt repreſented to him the faults 
he had committed againſt the laws; 
but it was always ſuppos d that he 
fell into them by ſurpriſe, or thro 
ignorance; and the miniſters 'who 
had given him evil counſels, or had 
tale diſguis d 
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diſguis d the truth, were loaded with 
imprecations. After the prayer and 
the ſacrifice, they read to him the 
actions of the heroes and great Kings, 
that the monarch might imitate 
their example, and maintain the 
laws which had render' d his pre- 
deceſſors illuſtrious, and their peo- 
ple happy. What is there that 
might not be hop'd for from Princes 
accuſtom'd, as an eſſential part of 
their religion, to hear daily the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſalutary truths 2 
Accordingly, the greateſt number 
of the ancient Kings of Egypt were 
ſo dear to their people, that each 
private man bewail'd their death 
like that of a father. 

The ſecond law related to polity, 
and the fubordination of ranks. 
The lands were divided into three 
parts; the firſt was the King's do- 
main, the ſecond belong'd to the 


| chief-prieſts, and the third to the 


military men, The common people 
£1212] ; were 
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were divided into three claſſes, huſ- 
bandmen, ſhepherds and artizans: 
Theſe three forts made great im- 
provements, each in their profeſ- 
ſions; they profited by the expe- 
rience of their anceſtors ; each fa- 
ther tranſmitted his knowledge and 
skill to his children; no perſon was 
allowed to forſake his hereditary pro- 
feſſion: By this means arts were 
cultivated and brought to a great 
perfection; and the diſturbances, 
occaſion'd by the ambition of thoſe 
who ſeek to riſe above the rank in 
which they are born, were pre- 
yented. To the end that no perſon 
might be aſham'd of the lowneſs of 
his ſtate and degree, the mechanic 
arts' were held in honour. In the 
body politic, as in the natural, all 
the members contribute ſomething 
to the common lite. In Egypt it 
was thought madneſs to deſpiſe a 
man becauſe he ſerves his country 
in a laborious employment. And 
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thus was a due ſubordination of 
ranks preſerv d, without expoſing 
the nobler to envy, or the meaner 
to contempt. 

The third law regarded. Givil juſ⸗ 
tice. Thirty judges, drawn out of 
the principal cities, compos d the ſu- 
preme council, which adminiſter d 
juſtice throughout the kingdom ; 
the Prince aſſignd them revenues 
ſufficient to free them from domeſtic 
cares, that they might give their 
whole time to the compoſing of 
good laws, and enforcing the ob- 
ſervation of them; they had no 
further profit of 1 labours, ex- 
cept the glory and pleaſure of ſerv- 
ing their country. That the judges 


might not be impos d upon, ſo as 


to paſs unjuſt decrees, the pleaders 
were forbidden that Jclufve. elo- 
quence which dazzles the under- 
ſtanding, and moves the paſſions; 
they expos'd the matters of fact 
with a clear and nervous brevity, 
e > 1510: 7 ſtripp d 
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ftripp'd of the falſe ornaments of 
reaſoning ; the preſident of the ſe- 
nate wore a collar of gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, at which hung . a 

ſmall figure without eyes, which 
was called truth; he apply'd it to 
che forchead and heart; of him 
who gain d his cauſe; for that was 
the manner of pronouncing ſen- 
tence. There was in Egypt a ſort 
of juſtice unknown in other nations: 
As ſoon as a man had yielded his 
laſt breath, he was brought to a 
tryal, and the public accuſer was 
heard againſt him. In caſe it appear d 
that the behaviour of the deceas d 
had been culpable, his memory was 
branded, — he was refus d bu- 


rial; £4 he were not convicted of 


any crime againſt the Gods, or his 
country, he was entomb d with 
marks of honour and a panegyric 
made upon him, without mention : 
ing any thing of his birth and de: 
_ Before he was carry d to the 
OL ſepulchre; 


- 
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ſepulchre, his bowels were taken 


out and put into an urn, which 
the pontiff held up towards the 
ſun, making this prayer in the name 
of the deceas d.. Great Oſiris 
Life of all beings ! Receive my 
manes, and reunite them to the ſo- 
ciety of the immortals; whilſt I liv'd, 
I-;etideavour'd to imitate You by 
truth and goodneſs ; I have never 
committed any. crime contrary to 
ſocial duty; I have reſpected the 
Gods of my fathers, and; have: ho- 
noured my ts; if I have com- 
mitted any fault through human 
weakneſs, intemperance, or a taſte 
for pleaſure, theſe: baſe ſpoils. of m 

mortal: nature have been the cauſe 
of it. As he pronounc'd theſe laſt 
words, he threw: the urn into the 
river; and the reſt of the body 
when embalm d, was depoſited in 
the pyramids. Such were che enn 
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of the ancient Egyptians: Being full 
of the hopes of immortality, they 
imagin'd that human frailties were 
expiated by our ſeparation from the 
mortal body ; and that nothing but 
crimes committed againſt the Gods 
and ſociety, hinder'd the ſoul from 
being reunited: to its origin. 


All theſe things rais'd in Cyrus 


a great deſire to inſtru himſelf Þ 


thoroughly in the religion of an- 
cient Egypt; and for this purpoſe 
he went to Thebes. Zoroaſter had 
directed him to Sonchis the high- 
prieſt of this city, to be inſtructed 
by him in all the religious myſte- 
ries of his country. Sonchis con- 
ducted him into a ſpacious hall, 
where were three hundred ſtatues 
of Egyptian high-prieſts. This long 
ſucceſſion of pontiffs gave the Prince 
a high notion of the antiquity of 
the religion of Egypt, and a great 


curioſity to know the principles of 


it. To make you acquainted, ſaid 
1 the 
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the pontiff, with the origin of our 
worſhip, ſymbols, and myſteries, I 
muſt give you the hiſtory of Hermes 


e Triſmegiſtus, who was the founder 
at of them. Bin | 
Is Siphoas, or Hermes, the ſecond 


of the name, was of the race of 
our firſt ſovereigns. While his mo- 
ther was with child of him, - ſhe 
went. by ſea to Lybia, to offer a 
ſacrifice to Jupiter Hammon. As 
| ſhe coaſted along Africa, a ſudden 
| ſtorm aroſe, and the veſſel periſh'd 
near a deſart iſland. She eſcaped 
by a particular protection of the 
Gods, and was caſt upon the iſland 
all alone; there ſhe liv'd a ſolitary 
life, until her delivery, at which 
time ſhe died. The infant remain'd 
expos d to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the fury of the wild 
beaſts; but heaven, which deſign d 
him for great purpoſes, preſerv d 
him in the midſt of theſe misfor - 
| tunes, A young ſhe-goat n 
4 is 
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his cries, came and ſuckled him 
till he was paſt infancy. For ſome 
years he fed upon the tender graſs 
with his nurſe, but afterwards upon 
dates and wild fruits, which ſeem'd 
to him a more r food. He per- 
ceived by the rays of reaſon 
which began to ſhine in him, that 
he was not of the ſame make with 
the beaſts; that he had more un- 
derſtanding, invention and addreſs 
than they; and thence conjectur d, 
that he might be of a different 
nature. je 

The ſhe-goat which had nouriſh- 
ed him died of old age. He was 
much ſurpriz d at this new pheno- 
menon, of which he had never ob- 
ſerv'd the like before; he could 
not comprehend: why ſhe-continu'd 
ſo. long cold and by ron motion; 
he conſider d her for ſeveral days; 
he compar'd all he ſaw in her with 
what he felt in himſelf, and per- 
n that he had a: beating in his 
breaſt, 
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breaſt, and a principle of motion in 
hin, which was no longer in her. 
The mind ſpeaks to itſelf, with- 
out knowing the arbitrary names 
which we have affix' d to our ideas. 
Hermes reaſon'd thus: The goat 
did not give herſelf that principle 
of life, ſince ſhe has loft it and can- 
not ** it to herſelf. 

As' he was endow'd by nature 
with a wonderful ſagacity, he ſought 
a long time- for the cauſe of this 

change; he obſerv'd that the plants 
and trees ſeem'd to die, and to re- 
vive every yeat, by the going away 
and return of the ſun; he imagin'd 
that this ſtar was the principle of all 
things, and he expoſed the axes to 
its rays, but life did not return ; 
on the « he ſaw it putrify, 
grow 459 and fall to pieces, no- 
thing remain'd but the bones; it is 
not the ſun then, ſaid he within 
himſelf, that gives life to animals. 
He e examin '& whether it might we 

10 I. Pp 2 
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be ſome other ſtar ; but having ob- 
ſervd that the ſtars which ſhined 
in the night had neither ſo much 
heat nor Toh as the ſun, and that 
all nature ſeem'd to languiſh in the 
abſence of the day, — concluded 
that the ſtars were not the firſt 

principles of 1 

As he adyanced in age, his un- 

derſtanding ripen d, and his re- 
flections became more profou nd. 

He had remark' d that inanimate 
bodies could not move of them- 
ſelves, that animals did not reſtore 
motion to themſelves when they had 

loſt it, and that the ſun did not 

revive dead bodies; hence he in- 
ferr d; that there was in nature n 
Firſt Mover more powerful than. the 

| ſun or the ſtars, and which gave 
| activity and motion to all bodies. 

Reflecting aſterwards upon him- 

{elf he obſerv d, that there was ſome- 

thing in him which felt, which 

chought and which compar d his 
thoughts 
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thoughts together. Diſſipated minds 
wandering about in vain purſuits, 
and loſt in amuſements never enter 
into themſelves; their nobler facul- 
ties are benumb'd, ſtupified and bu- 
ried in matter. Hermes not being 
diverted by prejudices and paſſions, 
from liſtening to the ſtill voice of 
wiſdom, which inceſſantly calls us 
into ourſelves, obey'd that divine 
whiſper without knowing it; he 
retired more and more into his ſpi- 


ritual nature, and by a ſimplicity 


of heart attain'd to the diſcovery 
of thoſe truths, which others arrive 
at by ſubtility of reaſoning. After 
having meditated ſeveral years on 
the operations of his own mind, 
without knowing or imagining that 
there was any difference between 
the ſoul and body, he concluded 
that he himſelf was not the firſt 
cauſe: of thought, any more than 


of motion; that he deriv'd both 


wen one and the? cher from the 
* F 3 ſame 
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ſame ſource, and conſequently. that 
the Firſt Mover muſt have intelli- 
gence as well as power. 

Scarce had he got a glimpſe of 
theſe truths when tranſported with 
Joy he ſaid within himſelf, „Since 
e the Firſt Mover has ſo much power 
te and wiſdom, he muſt alſo abound 
ce in goodneſs; he cannot but be 
* ready to ſuccour thoſe who have 
(c need of his aſſiſtance, as I endea- 
« your to relieve the animals that 
« want my help; my power, my 
e reaſon and my goodneſs can only 
« be emanations from his.“ Man in 
the midſt of beings that can give 


him no ſuccour, is in a wretched 


fituation; but when he diſcovers 
the idea of a being who is able 


to, make him dae there is no- 


thing can compare with his hopes 
and his joy. 


= defire of happineſs, inſepa- 


from our nature, made Hermes 
wiſh to ſee that Firſt Mover, to 


know 
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know him, and to converſe with 
him. If I could, ſaid he, make him 
underſtand my thoughts and my 
defires, doubtleſs he would render 
me more happy than I am. His 
hopes and his joy were ſoon diſ- 
turb'd by great doubts. Alas! ſaid 
he, if the Firſt Mover be as good 
and beneficent as I imagine him, 
why do I not ſee him } Why has 
he not made himſelf known to 
me ? And above all, why am I in 
this melancholy ſolitude, where I 
ſee nothing like myſelf, nothing 


that ſeems to reaſon as I do, no- 


thing that can give me any aſ- 


ſiſtance? In the midſt of theſe per- 
plexities, his weak reaſon was filent, 
and could make no anſwer. His 
heart ſpoke, and turning itſelf to 
the firſt Principle, faid to him in 
that mute language which the Gods 
underfland better than words: Life 
of all beings! ſhew thy ſelf to me; 
make me to know who thou art, 

P 4 and 
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and what I am; come and ſuccour 
me in this my ſolitary and miſerable 
ſtate. 

The great Oſiris loves a pure 
heart, and is always attentive to its 
deſires. He order'd the firſt Hermes, 
or Mercury, to take a human form, 
and to go and inſtruct him. One 
day, when young Triſmegiſtus was 
| ſleeping at the foot of a tree; Hermes 
came and fat down by him. "Trif- 

megiſtus when he awak'd, was ſur- 
priz d to behold a figure like his 
own; he utter'd ſome ſounds, but 
they were not articulate ; he diſco- 
ver'd all the different mode of his 
ſoul, by thoſe tranſports, that earneſt- 
neſs, thoſe ingenuous and artleſs 
ſigns, whereby nature teaches men 
to expreſs what they ſtrongly feel. 
Mercury in a little time taught the 
lavage Philoſopher the Egyptian 
language. He then inform'd him 


what he Was, and what he v Was to 
be, and inſtructed him ini all the 


ſciences 
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ſciences which Triſmegiſtus after- 
wards taught the Egyptians. He 
now began to diſcern ſeveral marks, 
which he had not obſerv'd before. 
of an infinite wiſdom and power 
diftus'd throughout all nature ; and 
thereby perceiv'd the weakneſs of 
human reaſon when left to itſelf 
and without inſtruction. He was 
aftoniſh'd at his former ignorance, 
but his new diſcoveries produc'd 
new perplexities. One day, when 

Mercury was ſpeaking to him of 
the noble deſtiny of man, the dig- 
nity of his nature, and the immor- 
tality which awaits him, he an- 
ſwer d; If the great Oſiris ordains 
mortals to ſo perfect a felicity, 
whence is it that 1 are born in 
ſuch ignorance? Whence comes it 


that he does not ſhew himſelf to 


them, and diſpel their darkneſs ? 
Alas! if you had not come to en- 


lighten -me, I ſhould have ſought 
long without diſcovering the © 
princi iple 
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principle of all things, ſuch as you 
have made him known to me. Upon 
this Mercury unfolded to him all 
the ſecrets of the Egyptian Theo- 
52215 the following manner. 
The primitive ſtate of man was 
different from what it is at pre- 
= Without, all the parts of the 
univerſe were in a perfect harmo- 
ny; within, all was in ſubjection 
to the immutable laws of — — 
every one carried his rule within 
his own breaſt, and all the nations 
of the earth were but one repub- 


lic of ſages. Mankind liv'd then 


without dilcord, ambition, or pomp, 
in a perfect peace, equality, and ſim- 
plicity: Each man 1 had his 
icular qualities and inclinations, 
t all inclinations were ſubſervient 
to 2 love of virtue, and all talents 
applied to the diſcovery of truth; 
the beauties of nature, and the per- 


See Fe Egyprian Theology, in the Dif, 
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fections of its author, were the en- 
tertainment and ſtudy of the firſt 
men. The imagination preſented 
nothing then but juſt and pure 
ideas; the paſſions being in ſub- 
jection to reaſon, rais d no tumult 
in the heart, and the love of plea- 
ſure was always regulated by the 
love of order. The God Oſiris, the 
Goddeſs Iſis, and their ſon Orus, 
came often and converſed with men, 
and taught them all the myſteries 
of wiſdom. This terreſtrial life, how 
happy ſoever, was nevertheleſs but 
the infancy of our beings, in which 
ſouls were prepar'd for a ſucceſſive 
unfolding of intelligence and hap- 
pineſs. When they had lived a cer- 
tain time upon the earth, men 
chang'd their form without dying, 
and flew away to the ſtars, where 
with pew faculties and new light 
they diſcover d new truths, and en- 
jay d new pleaſures; from thence 
they were rais d to another world, 

es 1 thence 
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thence to a third, and ſo travell'd 
thro” the minen ſpaces by end- 
leſs metamorphoſes. : 

A whole age, and, according to 
ſome, many ages paſs d in this man- 
ner; at length there happen d a fad 
change both in ſpirits and in bodies. 
Typhon, chief of the Genii, and his 
companions had formerly inhabited 
our happy dwelling; but being in- 
toxicated with pride, and forgetting 
themſelves ſo far as' to attempt to 
ſcale ' heaven, they were thrown 
down headlong, and buried in the 
centre of the earth. T hey came 
out of their abyſs, broke thro the 
egg of the world, diffus'd the evil 
principle over it, and corrupted the 
minds, hearts and manners of its 
inhabitants. The ſoul of the great 
Oſiris forſook his body, which is 
NarTuRE, and it became a carcaſs. 
Typhon tore it in pieces, diſpers d 
its members, atid ' blaſted "al its 
beauties" 4130773 OJ 5 IT I 
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- From that time the body. be- 
came ſubject to diſeaſes and to death, 
the mind to error and to paſſions; 
the imagination of man preſents him 
now with nothing but chimera's ; 
his reaſon. ſerves * to contradict 
his inclinations, without being able 
to correct them; the greateſt part of 
his pleaſures are falſe and' deceitful, 
and. all his pains, eyen his imaginary 
ones, are real evils; his heart is an 
abundant ſource of reſtleſs deſires, 
frivolous. fears, vain hopes, diſor- 
derly inclinatians, which ſucceſſive- 
ly-torment him; a crowd of wild 
thoughts and turbulent paſſions, 

—— an inteſtine war within him, 


„ 


ainft himſelf, and render [aw at 
1 — ſame time, both an idolater and 
an, enemy of his own nature. That 
which each man feels in himſelf, is 
a lively i image of what paſſes in hy- 
man ſociety. Three different em- 
N are riſen in the world, and 


8 ſhare 
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ſhare among them all characters, 
the empire of Or mod, that of At- 
BITION, and that of SENHSUAL ITV: Er- 
ror prefides in the firſt, force has 
the dominion in the ſecond, and 
vanity reigns in the third. Such is 
the preſent ftate of human nature. 
The Goddeſs His goes over all the 
earth, ſeeking the diſpers d, deluded 
fouls, to conduct them back to the 
empyreum, while the God Orus 
continually attacks the evil Prin- 
ciple. Tis faid, that he will at laſt 
re-eſtabliſh the Reign of Ofiris, and 
wilt banifh for ever the monſter 
Typhon ; until that time good 
Princes may alleviate the miſeries 
of men, but they cannot entirely 
cure them. You, continu'd Mercury, 
are of the race of the ancient Kings 
of Egypt, and are deſtin'd by the 
great Oſiris to reform that king- 
dom by your wiſe laws. He has 
preſerv d you that you may 
one day make other men Happy; 


you 
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you will very ſoon fee your own 
country. He faid, and of a ſud- 
den roſe into the air, his body be- 
came tranſparent and diſappear d by 
degrees like the morning ſtar, which 
flies at the approach of Aurora. He 
had a crown upon his head, wings 
at his feet, aud held in his hand 
a caduceus ; upon his flowing robe 
were all the hieroglyphicks which 
Triſmegiſtus afterwards made uſe 
of to expreſs the myſteries of Theo- 
logy and of nature. 

Meris the firſt, who then reign'd 
in Egypt, being admoniſhed by the 
Gods in a dream of all that paſſed 
in the deſart iſland, ſent thither for 
the ſavage Philoſopher, and perceiv- 
ing the conformity between his 
ſtory and the divine dream, adopted 
him for his ſon. Triſmegiſtus, af- 
ter the death of that Prince, aſcend- 
ed the throne, and made Egypt for 
a long time happy by his wiſe laws. 
He wrote ſeveral books, which-con- 
© of * tain d 
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tain'd the divinity, philoſophy and 
policy of the Egyptians. The firſt 
Hermes had' invented the ingenious 
art of expreſſing all ſorts of ſounds 
by the different combinations. of a 
few letters; an invention moſt won- 
derful The: its ſimplicity, but not 
ſufficiently admir'd becaule it is 
common. Beſides this manner of 
writing, there was another, which 
was conſecrated to divine thing 

and which few perſons underſtood. 
Triſmegiſtus expreſs d the virtues 
and paſſions of the ſoul, the actions 
and attributes of the Gods, by the 
figures of animals, inſets, plants, 
ſtars and divers other ſymbolical 
characters: Hence it is = we ſee 
ſphinxes, ſerpents, birds and croco- 
diles in our ancient temples, and 
upon our obelisks; but they are 
not the objects of our worſhip, as 
the Greeks fooliſhly imagine. Triſ- 
megiſtus conceal d the myſteries of 
1 under hieroglyphicks and 
5 7121 | allegories, 
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allegories, and expos'd nothing to 
the eyes of the vulgar but the beau- 
ties of his morality. This has been 
the method of the ſages in all 
times, and of the great legiſlators 
in all countries. Theſe divine men 
were ſenſible that corrupted minds 
could have no reliſh for heavenly 
truths till the heart was purify d 
from its paſſions; for which reaſon 
they ſpread over religion a ſacred 
veil, which opens and vaniſhes 
when the eyes of the underſtanding 
are able to ſupport its brightneſs. 

Cyrus perceived by chi hiftory 
of Hermes, that the Ofiris, Orus 
and Typhon of the Egyptians, 
were the ſame with the Oromazes, 
Mythras and Arimanius of the Per- 
fians; and that the Mythology of 
theſe two nations was founded upon 
the ſame principles. The notions 
4 the Orientals were only more 

mple, clear and undiſguis d by 
en ible 1 5 ; thoſe of the Egyp- 

Vor. I 4 tians 
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tians more allegorical, obſcure and 
wrapt up in fiction. 

After Sonchis had diſcours'd with 
Cyrus in this manner, he conducted 
him to the temple, where he let him 
into all the ceremonies and myſte- 
ries of the Egyptian worſhip; a 
privilege which had never been 
granted before to any ſtranger, till 


he had gone through a ſevere pro- 


bation. The temple was conſe- 
crated to the Goddeſs Ifis, and 
built in an oval form to repreſent 
the egg of the world ; over. the 
great gate was this inſcription, * To 
THE GODDESS WHO is ONE, AND WHO 
IS ALL, The altar was a great obe- 
lisk of porphyry, on which were 
engraven ſeveral hieroglyphicks con- 
taining the ſecrets of the Egyptian 
religion. Towards the top appear'd 
three dark clouds, which ſeemed 
to meet in a point; ſomewhat 

* Inſcription upon a temple at Iſis, which 
is yet to be ſeen at Capua. FI: 
lower 
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lower a tree planted in a muddy 
marſh, upon whoſe branches, which 
reach'd up to the clouds, ſat an 
hawk; by the fide of this tree was 
a winged globe with a ſerpent com- 
ing out of it; at the bottom of 


all, a crocodile without a tongue 


hid itſelf in the waters of an abyſs, 
a ſphynx at the ſame time walking 
upon the ſurface. On one fide of 
this altar- ſtood the ſtatue of the 
Goddeſs, cover'd with a veil, upon 
which were repreſented: the figures 
of the celeſtial and terreſtrial bo- 
dies; on the other fide was the 
ſtatue of Harpocrates, - holding one 
hand upon his mouth, and point- 
ing to the Goddeſs with the other *. 
The high prieſt, cloathed in his 
pontifical robes, explained to Cyrus 
the meaning of theſe ſymbols, be- 
and 215 Ray . wich the 5 22 
given of them, in Plutarch, Jamblichus, 
Dammaſcius and Horus Apollo, quoted by 
Kirker and Cudworth. 
TINT 2 fore 
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fore he began the ſacrifice. We 
adore, ſaid he, no other but the 
great Ammon, that is to ſay, the 
unknown God; we conſider him 
ſometimes as he is in himſelf, and 
at other times as manifeſted by na- 
ture. In the firſt ſenſe we call him 
Eicton, Emeph, Ptha, Life, Light 
and Love, all whoſe operations, 
thoughts and affections being con- 
centred in himſelf, he remains in 
his ſolitary unity incomprehendible 
to mortals; thus conſidered * we 
adore him only by ſilence, or by 
the name of INcoMPREHENSIBLE DAR k- 
NE SS thrice repeated; And we re- 
preſent him by the thouds which 
you ſee towards the 1. of the 
obelisk. 

Then we conſider him as he has 
manifeſted himſelf in the multipli- 
city of nature, by a diffuſive good- 


neſs that communicates itſelf every 


This famous expreſſion of the Egyptians 
is preſerv*d by Dammaſcius. 


whe re, 
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| where, by a ſovereign wiſdom which 
forms within itſelf the ideas of all 
| things, and by an infinite power 
that produces, animates, preſerves 
and governs whatever has a being. 
We call theſe three forms of the 
divinity, Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and we 
repreſent them by many different 
ſymbols : Sometimes by an hawk, 
which having of all birds the moſt 
piercing eye and the moſt rapid 
flight, ſerves to expreſs the divine 
intelligence and activity. This bird 
fits upon the top of a tree, to ſig- 
nify that the eternal nature is in- 
finitely exalted above matter, which 
is as dirt in compariſon of the pure 
eſſence of the Deity. The globe 
denotes the indiviſible unity with- 
out beginning or end, the ſerpent 
the ſupreme wiſdom, and the wings 
that active ſpirit which animates 
and gives life to all. The croco- 
dile which appears under a deep 
water, and without a tongue, re- 


2 Þ preſents 
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preſents the great Oſiris hidden in 
the abyſs of nature, and doing all 
in a profound ſilence; but you 
ſee walking upon the ſurface of this 
abyſs a ſphynx, which being half 
man and half lyon, ſignifies the 
wiſdom and ſtrength of the two 
other principles. Laſtly the God- 
deſs Iſis cover'd with a veil, and 
having, as you ſee, this inſcription 
on her pedeſtal, I Au ALL THAT 18, 
HAS BEEN, OR SHALL BE, AND NO MOR= 
TAL CAN REMOVE THE VEIL THAT 
coVERS ME, declares, that univerſal 
nature is but a veil which covers 
the Divinity, and that no one can 
behold the ſplendor of his pure 
and naked eſſence. The poſture of 
the God Harpocrates denotes that 
we ought never to ſpeak of the in- 
comprehenſible eſſence of Iſis, but 
only of her manifeſtations. The 
Egyptians in all other places have 


forgotten the original and ſublime 


meaning of theſe ſacred ſymbols; 
| 4 7" 
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they adore the animals whoſe re- 
| preſentations you ſee here, and pay 
{ contributions for their nouriſhment ; 
but the inhabitants of Thebes refuſe 
to do it; they acknowledge no 
mortal Gods, and adore but one 
ſole Deity uncreated and eternal“ 

Cyrus no ſooner underſtood the 
meaning of theſe hieroglyphicks, 
but he was the more deſirous of 
ſeeing the Egyptian ceremonies ; 
and the ſacrifice began. While the 
victims were offering, and their 
blood ſtreaming at the foot of the 
altar, there was heard the moſt de- 
licious muſic : On a ſudden the 
high-prieſt riſing up cry'd with a 
loud voice, let us adore the great 
Ammon the unknown God, the in- 
comprehenſible darkneſs; thrice he 
repeated theſe words, and thrice 
the people fell proſtrate ; the muſic 
ſtopp'd, an univerſal filence reign'd, 


See Plutarch in his Iſis and Oſiris. 
24 every 
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every one was afraid to breathe, leſt 


he ſhould diſturb the ſtillneſs and 
tranquillity of the place ; then the 
voices joining the inſtruments, be- 
gan this ſacred hymn, Let us cele- 
brate the praiſes of the immortal 
Tis, ſhe is the mother of nature, 
the origin of all things, the ſum of 
all the divine virtues, the uniform 
face of the Gods and Goddeſſes; by 
one ſingle look ſhe enlightens the 
ſtars; at her command. ſoft zephyrs 
refreſh the earth ; ſhe rules over the 
diſmal and filent regions of hell ; 
ſhe cheriſhes mortals, and ſhews 
them the affection of a mother in 
their afflictions ; ſhe calms the tem- 
peſts of fortune, ſhe reſtrains the 
noxious influences of the ſtars ; the 
celeſtial Deities proſtrate themſelves 
before her, the infernal powers obey 
her; all the univerſe adores her un- 
der different names, and by different 


See Cudw, p. 410, 
rites. 
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rites. The ſervice ended, forty 
prieſts walk d two and two from 
the temple in proceſſion, finging 
hymnsin honour of the Gods*: The 
high-prieſt came laſt with Cyrus 
at his right hand, and Amenophis 
at his left, encompaſs'd by a vaſt 
throng of people, who attended 
them in a reſpectful filence with- 
out tumult, and conducted the 
Prince back to the palace of the 
pontiff. | 

Cyrus ftayd ſome days with 
Sonchis, and then prepared to pals 
into Greece. This country had fill'd 
all the Faſt with the fame of her 
excellent laws, brave warriors and 
wiſe Philoſophers. The Prince would 
gladly have engaged Amenophis 
to accompany him in his travels 
and in order to prevail upon him 
promiſed that he would return by 
Babylon, and endeavour to perſuade 


St. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. p. 633. 
4 Nabucho- 
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Nabuchodonoſor to alter his reſolu- 
tions. O Cyrus, replied Amenophis, 
you are a ſtranger to the politicks 
of that conqueror ; he reſolves to 
have none but tributary Kings in 
Egypt mere ſlaves to his will; 
Amaſis is a man for his purpoſe ; 
Apries is dead, the race of our 
ancient Kings is extinct, the uſur- 
per governs with gentleneſs and mo- 
deration; Egypt is in peace and 
tranquillity, and there is no longer 
any pretence for revolting. I am 
going back to my ſolitude, where 
I ſhall find thoſe pure pleaſures, 
which are not to be met with at 
the courts of Kings, nor in the hurry 
of buſineſs. Go, Prince, go render 
yourſelf worthy to accompliſh the 
oracles ; and never forget in the 
midſt of your ſucceſſes, that you 
have ſeen a Monarch, who was 
heretofore triumphant and glorious, 
driven on a ſudden from his throne, 
and. become. the ſport of fortune. 
They 
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They parted ſoon after ; Ameno- 

his returned to his former ſo- 
litude in Arabia, and Cyrus left 
Egypt without ſeeing Amaſis, whoſe 
character and uſurpation he ab- 
horr'd. 
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YRUS reſolving to go the 
ſhorteſt way into Greece, went 
down the Nile from Memphis to 
the mouth of that river, and em- 
bark d upon the Great Sea in a 
Phœnician veſſel, that was bound 
for Argolis. Araſpes during the 
voyage, was ſometimes ſad and 
thoughtful, which Cyrus perceiv- 
ing, ask'd him the reaſon. Araſpes 
an{wer'd, You are a Prince, I dare 
not ſpeak my heart to you. Let us 
forget the Prince, ſaid Cyrus, and 


converſe 
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cofiverſe like. friends, Well then, 
ſaid Araſpes, I obey : Every thing 
which Amenophis has ſaid upon 
the inſtability of the heart of man 
in friendſhip, tetrifies me 2 often 
feel thoſe contrarieties he has ſpoken 
of; your manners, which are too 
averſe to pleaſure, ſometimes offend 
me; and, without doubt, my im- 
perfections make you unealy in their 
turn; how unhappy ſhould I be, if 
this difference of character could 
alter or diminiſh our friendſhip. 
All men have their frailties,  reply'd 
Cyrus; whoever looks for a friend 
without imperfections, will never 
find what he ſeeks ; we are not al- 
ways equally content with ourſelves, 
how ſhould we be ſo with our 
friend 2 We love ourſelves never- 
theleſs with all our faults, and we 
ought to love our friend in like 
manner; you have your failings, 
and I have mine, but our candour 
in mutually confeſſing our n 
an 
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and our indulgence in excufing 
each other, ought to remove your 
fears of any breach in our friendſhip, 
It is treating one's friend like ano- 
ther ſelf, thus to ſhew him our ſoul 
quite naked, and this ingenuity 
makes all imperfections vaniſh. With 
other men it is ſufficient to be ſincere 
by never affecting to appear what 
we are not ; but with a friend we 
muſt be ſimple, ſo as to ſhew our- 
ſelves even ſuch as we are. 
Cyrus then changed the conver- 
ſation, and diſcourſed with his friend 
of all they had ſeen in Egypt: When 
he had dwelt a good while upon 
the beauties of that country, its re- 
volutions, ſciences, religion and form 
of government, he thus concluded: 
I admire the wiſdom of all the laws 
of ancient Egypt, except that which 
forbids the Egyptians to quit their 
paternal profeſſions; this law ought 
to have exceptions: We ſee in al- 
moſt all countries and all ages, that 
| the 
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the greateſt men have not always 
had the advantage of an high birth. 
There are in all ſtates ſuperior ge- 
nius's that would be rendered ufe- 
leſs if confin d to the ſphere in which 
they were born; in political eſta- 


bliſhments we ſhould avoid every 


thing whereby nature may be con- 


ſtrain'd and genius cramp'd. The 
nobleſt prerogative of a King is to 
be able to repair the injuſtice of 
fortune, by doing juſtice to merit. 

While a favourable wind fill'd 
the fails, Araſpes calling to mind 
the notions of Zoroaſter and the 
Magi, diſcours'd with Cyrus upon 
all the wonders which are diſcover- 
able in the vaſt empire of the wa- 
ters; of the conformation of its in- 
habitants, which is ſuited to their 
element; of the uſe of their fins, 
which they employ ſometimes as 
oars to divide the water, and ſome- 
times as wings to ſtop themſelves 
by extending them; of the delicate 
Hair membranes- 
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membranes which they have in their 
bodies, and which they diſtend or 
contract, to make themſelves more 
or leſs heavy, according as they 
would go upwards or downwards 
in the water ; of the admirable 
ſtructure of their eyes, which are 
perfectly round, to refract and unite 
more readily the rays of light, with- 
out which they could not fee in the 
humid element. After this they 
diſcours d of the beds of ſalts and 
bituminous matter, hid in the bot- 
tom of the fea. The weight of each 
particle of theſe ſalts is regulated 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſun 
cannot draw them upwards; whence 
it is, that the vapours and rains 
which fall again upon the earth, 
not being overcharged with thety, 
become plenteous ſources of fre 
water. Then they reaſon d upon 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
which are not ſo diſcernible in the 
Great Sea as in the ocean; of the 
| influence 
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influence of the moon which cauſes 
thoſe regular motions, and of the 
diſtance and magnitude of that 
planet, which are wiſely adjuſted 
to anſwer all our wants; if it were 
bigger or nearer to us, or if there 
were many of them, the preſſure 
being thereby augmented would raiſe 
the tides too high, and the earth 
would be every moment overflow d 
by deluges; if there were no moon, 
or if it were leſs or at a greater 
diſtance, the ocean would ſoon be- 
come a maſs of ſtagnated waters, 
and its peſtiferous exhaltations dif- 
fuſing themſelves every where, 
would deſtroy plants, beaſts and 
men. At length they came to diſ- 
courſe of that ſovereign power, 
#ﬆ& which diſpos'd all the parts of 
the univerſe with ſo much ſym- 
metry and art. | 

After ſome days failing the veſſel 
enter'd the Saronic gulph, and ſoon 
arrived at Epidaurus, from whence 
Vol. I. 1 the 
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the Prince made haſte to get to 
Sparta, This famous city was of a 
circular form, and refembled a 
camp. It was ſituated in a wild 
and barren valley, thro' which the 
Eurotas flows, an impetuous river 
which often lays waſte the whole 
country by its inundations. This 
valley is hemm'd in on one fide by 
inacceſſible mountains, and on the 
other ſide by little hills, which 
ſcarcely produced what was neceſſary 
to ſupply the real wants of nature. 
The ſituation of the country had 
contributed very much to the war- 
like and ſavage genius of its inha- 
bitants. 

As Cyrus enter d the city he be- 
held only plain and uniform build- 
ings, very different from the ſtately 
palaces he had ſeen in Egypt; every 


thing ſtill ſpoke the primitive ſim- 


plicity of the Spartans: But their 
manners were upon the point of 
being corrupted under the reign of 
Ss 4 . Ariſton 
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Ariſton and Anaxandrides, if Chilo 


one of the ſeven ſages of Greece 
had not prevented it. Theſe two 
Kings of the ancient race of the He- 
raclides, ſhar'd the ſovereign power 
between them; one govern'd the 
Nate, the other commanded the 
troops. They receiv'd Cyrus with 
more politeneſs than was uſual for 
the Spartans to ſhew to ſtrangers. 
They ſeem'd to have very little cu- 
rioſity about the manners, ſciences 
and cuſtoms of other nations, their 
great concern was to make the 
Prince of Perſia admire the wiſdom 
of their law-giver, and the excel- 
lence of this laws. To this end they 
preſented Chilo to him. This Phi- 
loſopher had by his talents acquir'd 
great credit with the Kings, the ſe- 
nate and the people, and was look d 


upon as a ſecond Lycurgus; nothing 


was done at Lacedæmon without 
him. The Spartan Sage, in order to 
give Cyrus a lively notion of their 
KS - -. mm 
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laws, manners and form of govern- 
ment, firſt led him to the coun- 
cil of the Gerontes, inſtituted by 
Lycurgus. This council where the 
two Kings preſided, was held in a 
hall hung with matt, that the mag- 
nificence of the place might not 
divert the ſenators attention. It con- 
ſiſted of about forty. perſons, and 
was not liable to that tumult and 
confuſion which frequently reign'd 
in the debates of the people at 
Athens. 

Till Lycurguss time the Kings 
of Sparta had been abſolute : But 
Eurytion one of thoſe Kings, having 
yielded ſome part of his prero- 
gatives to pleaſe the people, a repub- 
lican party was thereupon form' d, 
which became audacious and tur- 
bulent. The Kings would have re- 
ſum'd their ancient authority, but 
the people would not ſuffer it; and 
this continual ſtruggle between op- 
poſite powers rent the ſtate to pieces. 
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To eſtabliſh an equal ballance of 
the regal and popular power, which 
lean'd alternately to tyranny and 
anarchy, Lycurgus, in imitation of 
Minos, inſtituted a council of twen- 
ty eight old men, whoſe authority 
keeping a mean betwixt the two 
extremes, deliver'd Sparta from its 
domeſtic diſſentions. An hundred 
and thirty years after him, Theo- 
pompus having obſerv'd, that what 
had been reſoly'd by the Kings and 
their council, was not always agree- 
able to the multitude, eſtabliſh'd 
certain annual magiſtrates called 
Ephori, who were choſen by the 
people, and conſented in their name 
to whatever was determin'd by the 
King and Senate; each private man 
look'd upon thele unanimous reſo- 
lutions as made by himſelf; and in 
this union of the head with the 
members, conſiſted the life in the 
body politic at Sparta. 
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Aſter Lycurgus had regulated 
the form of government, he gave 
the Spartans ſuch laws as were pro- 
per to prevent the diforders occa- 
fion'd by avarice, ambition and love. 
In order to expel luxury and envy 
from Sparta, he reſolv'd to baniſh 
for ever both riches and poverty. 
He perſuaded his countrymen to 
make an equal diſtribution of all 
their wealth and of all their lands, 
decry'd the uſe of gold and filver, 
and ordain'd that they ſhould have 
only iron money, which was not 
current in foreign countries. He 
choſe rather to deprive the Spartans 
of the advantages of commerce with 
their neighbours, than to expoſe 
them to the misfortune of bring- 
ing home from other nations thoſe 
inſtruments of luxury which might 
corrupt them. 
The more firmly to eſtabhſh an 
equality among the citizens, they 
ate together in public halls ; each 
1 company 
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company had liberty to chooſe its 


own gueſts, and no one was admit- 
ted there but with the conſent of 
the whole, to the end that peace 
might not be diſturb'd by a diffe- 
rence of humours; a neceſſary pre- 
caution for men naturally fierce 
and warlike. Cyrus went into theſe 
public halls, where the men were 
ſeated without any diſtinction but 
that of their age; they were ſur- 
rounded by children who waited 
on them : Their temperance and 
auſterity of life was ſo great, that 
other nations uſed to ſay, It was 
better to die, than to live like the 
Spartans. During the repaſt they 
diſcours'd together on grave and 
ſcrious matters, the intereſts of their 


country, the lives of great men, the 


difference between a good and bad 
citizen, and of whatever might 
form youth to the taſte of military 
virtues, Their diſcourſe contain'd 
much ſenſe in few words, for which 
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reaſon the Laconic ſtyle has been 
admir'd in all nations; by imitat- 
ing the rapidity of thought, it ſaid 
all in a moment, and gave the hearer 
the pleaſure of diſcovering a pro- 
found meaning which was unex- 
preſs d; the graceful, fine and de- 
licate turris of the Athenians were 
unknown at Lacedæmon; the Spar- 
tans were for ſtrength in the mind 
as well as in the body. 

Upon a ſolemn feſtival, Cyrus 
and Ataſpes were preſent at the 
aſſemblies of the young Lacedæmo- 
nians, which were held within a 
large incloſure, ſurrounded with 
divers ſeats of turf rais'd one above 
another, in form of an amphitheatre. 
Young girls almoſt naked contended 
with boys in running, wreſtling, 
dancing, and all ſorts of laborious 
exerciſes : The young men were 
not permitted to marry any but 
ſuch as they had vanquiſh'd at theſe 
games. Cyrus was ſhock d to cu 
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the liberty which reign'd in theſe 
public aſſemblies, between perſons 
of different ſexes, and could not 


forbear repreſenting it to Chilo. 


There ſeems, ſaid he, to be a great 
inconſiſtency in the laws of Ly- 
curgus; his aim was to eſtabliſh a 
republic which ſhould conſiſt only 
of warriors, inur'd to all ſorts of la- 
bours, and at the ſame time he 
made no ſcruple to expoſe them 
to ſenſuality, the moſt effectual 
means to fink their courage. 

The deſign of Lycurgus in inſti- 
tuting theſe feſtivals, reply'd Chilo, 
was to preſerve and perpetuate mi- 
litary virtue in his republic. That 
great law-giver was well acquainted 
with human nature ; he knew what 
influence the inclinations and diſ- 
poſitions of mothers have upon their 
children; his intention was to make 
the Spartan women heroines, that 
they might bring the republic none 
but heroes. Beſides, continued Chilo, 

groſs 
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groſs ſenſuality and delicate love, 
are equally unknown at Lacedæmon; 
tis only in theſe public feſtivals that 
the familiarity which ſo much of- 
fends you 1s allow'd. Lycurgus 
thought it poſſible to deaden the 
fire of voluptuous defires, by ac- 
cuſtoming the eye ſometimes to thoſe 
objects which excite them. At all 
other times the women are very re- 
ſerv'd; nay by our laws new-marry'd 
perſons are permitted to ſee one ano- 
ther but rarely, and that in private; 
and thus our youth are form'd to 
temperance and 'moderation, even 
in the moſt lawful pleaſures, By this 
means alſo are prevented thoſe dif- 
guſts which frequently ariſe from 
the permiſſion of an unbounded li- 
berty in the marriage ſtate. The 
conſtraint which the Spartans are 
under keeps up the ardor of their 
firſt flame; ſo that marriage does 
not make them ceaſe to be lovers. 
On the other hand, ſtolen amours 
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Ve, and jealouſy are baniſhed from 
on; Sparta; husbands who are ſick, or 
_ advanc'd in years, lend their wives 
o. 


to others, and afterwards take them 
again without ſcruple. Wives look 
upon themſelves as belonging to 
the ſtate more than to their huſ- 
bands. The children are educated 


in common, and often without know - 


re. ing any other mother than the re- 
d public, or any other fathers than the 
10- ſenators. 

e; Here Cyrus, ſtruck with a lively 
to W remembrance of Caſſandana and of 
en the pure pleaſures of their mutual 
his love, figh'd within himſelf, and felt 
liſ an abhorrence of theſe odious 
m maxims. He deſpis'd effeminacy, 
li- but he could not reliſh the ſavage 
he flerceneſs of the Spartans, which 


carried them to ſacrifice the ſweeteſt 


to think that military virtues were 
inconſiſtent with tender paſſions ; 
however, as he was ſenſible 


that 
Chilo 


charms of ſociety to ambition, and 
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Chilo would little underſtand what 
he meant by theſe delicate ſenti- 
ments, he contented himſelf with 
ſaying: Paternal love ſeems to me a 
ſource of great advantages to a 
ſtate: Fathers are careful of the 
education of their children, and 


this education obliges children to 


gratitude; theſe are the original 
bands of ſociety. Our country is 
nothing elſe but many families 
united; if family-love be weaken' d, 
what will become of the love of 
one's country, which depends upon 
it? Ought we not to be afraid of 
ſuch eſtabliſhments as deſtroy nature, 
under pretence of improving it? The 
Spartans, anſwer' d Chilo, all conſti- 
tute but one family. Lycurgus had 
experienc'd, that fathers are often 
unworthy, and children ungrateful ; 
that both are wanting to their reci- 
procal duties, and he therefore truſt- 
ed the education of the children 
to a number of old men, who, can- 
IL ſidering 
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ſidering themſelves as the common 
fathers, have an equal care of all. 
In reality, children were no where 
better educated than at Sparta: They 
were chiefly taught to obey, to un- 
dergo labour, to conquer in com- 
bats, and to face pain and death 
with courage. They went with 
their heads and feet naked, lay upon 
ruſhes, and ate very little; and this 
little - they were oblig'd to procure 
| by dexterity in the public banquet- 
ing rooms. Not that the Spartans 
authorized thefts and robberies, for 
as all was in-common in that re- 
public, thoſe vices could have no 
place there; but the deſign was to 
accuſtom children who were deſtin'd 
for war, to ſurpriſe the vigilance of 
thoſe who watch'd over them, and 


to expoſe themſelves courageoully to 


the ſevereſt puniſhments, in caſe they 


fail'd of that dexterity which was 
exacted of them. 


Lycurgus 


rr 
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Lycurgus had remark d, that ſub- 
tile ſpeculations, and all the refine- 
ments of ſcience, ſerv'd often only 
to ſpoil the underſtanding and cor- 
rupt the heart; and he therefore 
made little account of them. No- 
thing however was neglected to a- 
waken in children the taſte of pure 
reaſon, and to give them a ſtrength 

of judgment; but all kinds of ftu- 
dies, which were not ſerviceable to 
good manners, were look'd upon 
as uſeleſs and dangerous occupa- 
by | tions. The Spartans were of opinion, 
& | that in the preſent ſtate of human 
1 nature, man is form'd rather for 
action than knowledge, and better 
qualify d for ſociety than contem- 
plation. 7 92 
Cyrus went afterwards to the 
Gymnaſia, where the youth per- 
form'd their exerciſes; Lycurgus 
had renew d the Olympic games in- 
ſtitued by Hercules, and had dic- 
tated to Iphitus the ſtatutes and ce- 
remonies 
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remonies obſerved in them. Religion, 
warlike genius and policy, all contri- 


buted to perpetuate the cuſtom of 


ſolemnizing theſe games; they ſerv'd 
not only to do honour to the Gods, 
to celebrate the virtues of heroes, 
to prepare the body for the fatigues 
of a military life, but alſo to draw 
together from time to time in the 
| fame place, and unite by com- 
mon ſacrifices, divers nations whole 
| ftrength was in their union. The 
Spartans employ d themſelves in no 
ſort of labour but the exerciſes ne- 
ceſſary to qualify them to diſpute 
the prizes in the Olympic games. 
The Helots, who were their ſlaves, 
manur' d their lands, and were the 
only mechanicks among them; for 
they eſteem d every employment as 


mean and ignoble, which regarded 


only a proviſion for the body. 
Cyrus having learnt this maxim 
of the Lacedæmonians, ſaid to Chilo: 
Agriculture and the mechanic arts 
appear 


i 
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appear to me abſolutely neceſſary 
to preſerve the people from idleneſs, 
which begets diſcord, effeminacy 
and all the evils deſtructive of ſo- 
ciety: Lycurgus ſeems to depart a 
little too much from nature in all 
his laws. The tranquillity and ſweet 
leiſure of a rural life, reply'd Chilo, 
were thought by Lycurgus to be 
contrary to a warlike genius ; be- 
ſides the Spartans are never idle; 
they are continually employ'd in 


all thoſe exerciſes that are images 


of War, in marching, encamping, 
ranging armies in order of battle, 
defending, attacking, building and 
deſtroying fortreſſes. By this means 
a noble emulation is kept up in their 
minds without enmity, and the de- 
fire of conqueſt preſerved without 
ſhedding blood: Every one diſputes 


the prize with ardor, and the van- 


quiſh'd take a pride in crowning 
the victors; the pleaſures which ac- 
company theſe exerciſes make them 
forget 
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forget the fatigue, and this fatigue 
prevents their courage from ſuffering 
any prejudice in times of peace*. 

This diſcourſe rais d in Cyrus a 
curioſity to know the military diſ- 
cipline of the Spartans, and he ſoon 
found an opportunity to inform 
himſelf in it. The Tegeans who 
inhabited a part of Peloponneſus, 
having entered into a league with 
ſeveral cities of Greece had raiſed 
troops, and were coming to attack 
the Spartans upon their frontiers. 
The latter prepared to repulſe the 
enemy, and Cyrus reſolved to ſig- 
nalize his courage on this occaſion, 
but he would firſt know the reaſons 
of the war, and Chilo explained 
them to him in the following man- 
ner. 

The Spartans, ſaid he, being ar- 
rived to a flouriſhing condition by 


a ſtrict obſervance of the laws of 


See Tourreil's Pref. Hiſt. aux Phillip. de 
Demoſt. 
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Lycurgus, laid a ſcheme firſt to 
make themſelves maſters of Pelo- 
ponneſus, and then of all Greece. 
Courage and ſucceſs begot in them 
a thirſt of dominion, contrary to 
the original deſign * of our great 
law-giver : His intention in form- 
ing a republic of warriors, was not 
to diſturb the peace of other cities, 
but to preſerve his own in union, 
independence and liberty. That we 
might never entertain the unjuſt 


ambition of making conqueſts, he 


forbad us the uſe of money, com- 
merce and fleets, three helps abſo- 
lutely requiſite for thoſe who ſet up 
for conquerors. The Lacedzmo- 
nians therefore departed from the 
ſpirit of Lycurgus, when they re- 
ſolved to attack their neighbours ; 
their firſt deſign was to fall upon 


the Arcadians, but having conſulted 


the oracle of Delphos, the Pythian 


See Plutarch. 
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prieſteſs adviſed them to turn their 
arms againſt the Tegeans. The 
Spartans depending on a deceitful 
oracle, marched out of their city, 
and carried chains with them in full 
aſſurance of reducing their enemies 
to ſlavery. Several battles were 
fought without victory's declaring 
for either ſide. At length, in the 
beginning of the preſent reign, our 
army was put to flight; our pri- 
ſoners loaded with the ſame chains 
which we had prepared for the Te- 
geans, were yoaked like beaſts, and 
condemned to draw the plow. The 
bad conduct of our Princes was the 
ſource of theſe calamities : I ſhould 
be far from diſcovering to you their 
faults if they had not had the cou- 
rage to correct them. 

Arifton who govern'd the ſtate 
was naturally of a ſweet diſpoſition, 
affable and beneficent ; he put an 
equal confidence in all thoſe who 
were about him; Anaxandrides who 

92 com- 
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commanded the troops was of a 
quite contrary character, dark, ſuſpi- 
cious and diſtruſtful. Prytanis the 
favourite of Ariſton had been edu- 
cated at Athens, and had given him- 
ſelf up to pleaſure; having a great 
deal of fine wit, he had the ſecret 
of making even his faults agreea- 
ble; he knew how to ſuit himſelf 
to all taſtes, and to all characters ; 
he was ſober with the Spartans, 
polite with the Athenians and learn- 
ed with the Egyptians ; he put on 
all ſhapes by turns, not to deceive 
(for he was not ill naturd) but to 
ratify his prevailing paſſion, which 
was the defire of pleaſing, and of 
being the idol of men; in a word, 
he was a compound of whatever 
is moſt agreeable and irregular ; 
Ariſton lov'd him, and was entirely 
govern'd by him. This favourite led 
his maſter into all ſorts of volup- 
tuouſneſs; the Spartans began to 
grow cteminate; the King beftow'd 
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his favours without diſtinction or 
diſcernment. 

Anaxandrides obſervd a quite 
different conduct, but equally ruinous 
to the ſtate; as he knew not 'how 
to diſtinguiſh fincere and honeſt 
hearts, he believ'd all men falſe, 
and that thoſe who had the ap- 
pꝛarances of probity were or ly 
greater hypocrites than the reſt. He 
entertain'd ſuſpicions of the beſt 
officers of his army, and eſpecially 
of Leonidas, the principal and moſt 
able of his generals, a man of ſtrict 
honour and diſtinguiſh'd bravery. 
Leonidas lov'd virtue ſincerely, but 
had not enough of it to bear with 
the faults of other men ; he deſpis'd 
them too much, and was regardleſs 
both of their praiſes and favours ; 
he humour'd neither Princes nor 
their courtiers ; his hatred of vice 
was ſuch, that it render'd his man- 
ners fierce and rugged, like thoſe 
of the firſt Spartans ; he look'd tor 
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perfection in every body, and as he 
never found it, he had no intimate 
friendſhip with any perſon; no body 
lov'd him, but all eſteem'd and 
fear d him; for he had all thoſe 
virtues which make men moſt re- 
ſpected and moſt avoided. Anaxan- 
drides grew weary of him and ba- 
niſh'd him; thus did this Prince 
weaken the ſtrength of Sparta, while 
Ariſton corrupted her manners. 
Our enemies drew advantage eve- 
ry day from theſe diviſions and diſ- 
orders. Perceiving the misfortunes 
which threatned our country, I went 
to the young Princes and ſpoke to 
them in the following manner ; My 
age, my long ſervices, and the care 
I have taken of your education, give 
me a right to tell you freely, that you 
both ruin yourſelves by contrary 
faults ; Ariſton expoſes himſelf to 
be often deceiv'd by flattering favou- 
rites, and you, Anaxandrides, ex- 


pole yourſelf to the misfortune of 


never 
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never having a true friend. To treat 
men always with the utmoſt rigour 
they deſerve, is brutality and not juſ- 
tice; but on the other hand to have 
ſo general a goodneſs, and ſuch an 
eaſineſs of temper as not to be able 
to puniſh crimes with firmneſs, or 
to reward merit with diſtinction, is 
not a virtue but a weakneſs, and is 
frequently attended with as bad con- 


ſequences as ſeverity and ill nature 


itſelf. As for you, Anaxandrides, 
your diſtruſt does more hurt to the 
ſtate than the too eaſy goodneſs of 
Ariſton. Why do you entertain a 
diffidence of men upon bare ſurmiſes, 
when their talents and capacities 
have render d them neceſſary to you? 
When a Prince has once honour'd a 


miniſter with his confidence, for 


good reaſons, he ought never to 
withdraw it without manifeſt proofs 
of perfidiouſneſs. It is impoſſible for 
him to do every thing himſelf, and 
he muſt therefore have the courage 

84 to 
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to hazard ſometimes the being de- 
ccivd, rather than miſs the oppor- 
tunities of acting; he ſhould know 
how to make a wile uſe of men, 
without blindly yielding himſelf up 
to them like Ariſton ; there is a 
medium between an exceſſive difh- 
dence, and a blind confidence; with- 
out this medium no government 
can long ſubſiſt. Reflection and 
experience rectify d by degrees the 
faults of Ariſton, and he diſmiſs'd 
Prytanis; but the moroſe temper of 

Anaxandrides could be corrected 
only by misfortunes ; he was often 
defeated in his wars with the Te- 
geans, and at length found the ne- 
ceſſity of recalling Leonidas. Our 
troops ſince that time have been 
more ſucceſsful ; we have recover d 
our priſoners and obtained ſeveral 
victories; but theſe advantages have 
made the Tegeans more jealous of 
us, and we are become the object nor 
only of their hatred, but of that of 
all the Greeks, Cyrus 
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Cyrus liſtened with attention to 
this account given him by Chilo, 
and then ſaid to him, looking upon 
Araſpes: The hiſtory of your Kings 
will be an eternal leſſon to me, to 
avoid two faults very common with 
Princes. As for the reſt, I obſerve 
that the republic of Sparta is like a 
camp always ſubſiſting, an aſſembly 
of warriors always under arms; how 
great a reſpect ſoever I have for Ly- 
curgus, I cannot admire this form 
of government. You aſſure me that 
your law-giver in conſtituting ſuch 
a republic had no other deſign but 
to preſerve it in union and liberty ; 
but would a legiſlator who has 
only theſe pacific views baniſh from 
a ſtate all other profeſſions except 
that of war? Would he enjoin that 


no member of it ſhould be bred to 


any other exerciſe, ſtudy or occupa- 
tion, but that of making himſelf 
dexterous in deſtroying other men ? 
Lycurgus has indeed prohibited the 
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uſe of money, commerce and fleets, 
but are theſe neceſſary to the con- 
queſt of Greece? I rather believe, 
that he made theſe prohibitions 
only out of policy, in order to con- 
ceal from the neighbouring cities his 
ambitious deſigns, hinder the Spar- 
tans from becoming ſoft and luxu- 
rious, and deprive them of the 
means of dividing their forces by 
foreign and diſtant wars*. Your 
law-giver has again departed both 
from nature and juſtice ; when he 
accuſtomed each private citizen to 
frugality, he ſhould have taught the 
whole nation to confine her ambi- 
tion. An able politician ought to 
provide not only for the liberty of 
his own ſtate, but for the ſafety of 
all the neighbouring ones. To ſet 
ourſelves looſe from the reſt of man- 
kind, to look upon ourſelves as made 
to conquer them, is to arm all na- 


Polybius is of this opinion. 
2 tions 
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tions againſt us. Why don't you 
reform theſe unjuſt maxims 2 Why 
don't you put an end to the war ? 
Why have you not recourſe to the 
ſupreme council of the Amphictions 
to terminate your differences with 
the Tegeans? The reaſon, reply'd 
Chilo, is the obſtinacy of the Te- 
geans; they are ſo enraged againſt 
us, that they refuſe to ſubmit to the 
arbitration of that council ; they 
breathe nothing but our deſtruction; 
they have engaged ſeveral cities of 
Peloponneſus in a league againſt us. 
The notion which is entertain'd of 
our deſigning to conquer all Greece, 
has excited the hatred and diſtruſt 
of our neighbours. Such is the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Sparta. 

Not many days after this, the 
Lacedzmonians having advice that 
the Tegeans were advancing towards 
their frontiers, marched out of Sparta 
to give them battle. Anaxandrides 
appeared at their head in his mili- 

y oy 
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tary habit, his caſque was adorned 
with three birds, of which that in 
the middle was the creſt, upon his 
cuiraſs he bore the head of Meduſa, 
all the inſignia of the God Mars 
were repreſented upon his ſhield, 
which was an hexagon ; and he 
held in his hand a aff of com- 
mand. Cyrus marched by his fide; 
his buckler reſembled that of Achil- 
les ; upon his caſque was an eagle, 
whoſe plume and tail overſpread 
his ſhoulders; upon his cuiraſs was 
engraven in bas-relief the Goddeſs 
Pallas wiſe and warlike, to ex- 
preſs the inclinations of the Prince. 
Araſpes and Leonidas leſs magnifi- 
cently accoutred accompanied the 
two Princes, who thus left the city 
followed by the Lacedzmonian 
troops. The whole army formed 
into a ſquare battalion, a double 
rank of cavalry incloſed a third rank 
of archers, which encompaſs d three 
inner ranks of pike- men and lingers, 

and 
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and left an empty ſpace in the centre 
for the proviſions, ammunition and 


baggage. All the ſoldiers marched 


to the ſound of flutes, and ſinging 
the hymn of Caſtor. The Spartan 
general knowing how fond the 
Prince of Perſia was of information, 
entertain'd him in the way after the 
following manner. 

Greece is divided into ſeveral re- 
publicks, each of which maintains 
an army in proportion to its extent. 
We do not affect to bring prodigious 
armies into the field like the Aſia- 
ticks, but to have well-diſciplin'd 
troops; numerous bodies are difficult 


to manage, and are too expenſive to 


a ſtate; our invariable rule is to en- 
camp ſo, that we may never be 
oblig'd to fight againſt our will; a 
ſmall army well practisd in war 
may, by entrenching itſelf advan- 
tageouſly, oblige a very numerous 
one to diſperſe its troops, which 
would otherwiſe ſoon be n 

or 
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for want of proviſions. When the 
common cauſe of Greece is to be 
defended, all theſe ſeparate bodies 
unite, and then no ſtate dares at- 
tack us. At Lacedzmon all the citi- 
zens are ſoldiers; in other repub- 
licks, the dregs of the people are 
not admitted into the ſoldiery, but 
the beſt men are choſen out for 
the army, ſuch as are bold, robuſt, 
in the flower of their age, and 
inur'd to laborious occupations 
the qualities requir'd in their leaders 
are birth, intrepidity, temperance 
and experience ; they are obliged 


to paſs thro' the moſt rigid tryals, 


before they can be rais'd to a com- 
mand ; they muſt have given fignal 
proofs of all the different ſorts of 
courage, by greatly enterpriſing, exe- 
cuting with vigour, and above all 
by ſhewing themſelves ſuperior to 
the moſt adverſe fortune. By this 
means each republic has always a 
regular militia, able officers, ſoldiers 
well 
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well diſciplin'd and inur'd to fa- 


tigues. The Spartans in time of 
war abate ſomewhat of the ſeverity 
of their exerciſes and auſterity of 
life; we are the only people in the 
world to whom war is a kind of 
repoſe; we then enjoy all thoſe plea- 


ſures which are forbidden us in 


time of peace. Upon a day of bat- 
tle we diſpoſe our troops in ſuch a 


manner, that they do not all fight 


at once like the Egyptians, but ſuc- 
ceed and ſupport one another with- 
out confuſion. We never draw up 
our men in the ſame manner as the 
enemy, and we always place our 
braveſt ſoldiers in the wings, that 
they may extend themſelves and en- 
cloſe the oppoſite army. When the 
enemy is routed, Lycurgus has re- 
quired us to exerciſe all acts of cle- 
mency towards the vanquiſh'd, not 
only out of humanity but policy ; 
for hereby we render our enemies 
leſs fierce, The hope of being well 

treated 
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treated if they ſurrender their arms, 
prevents their giving way to that 
deſperate fury which often proves 
fatal to the victorious. 

While Leonidas was ſpeaking, 
they arriv'd in the plain of Man- 
tinea, where they diſcover'd the 
camp of the Tegeans, which was 
cover d on one fide by a foreſt, 
and on all the other by a terrals, 
with parapets, paliſadoes and towers 
at certain diſtances. Anaxandrides 
encamp'd on the banks of the ri- 
ver Eurotas : Leonidas gave orders, 
and immediately the ſoldiers hung 
their caſques on their pikes ſtuck in 
the ground, and fell to work with- 
out putting off their cuiraſſes. The 
river made the camp inacceſſible on 
one fide, the other three were ſur- 
rounded by lines of circumvallation; 
the waters of the Eurotas quickly 
fill'd the ditches ; portable houſes 
were erected, the different quarters 


of the officers regularly diſpoſed, 
the 
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the cavalry put under ſhelter, a 
moveable city was rais'd with four 
gates, ſeveral large ſtreets croſs d 
one another, and had likewiſe a 
communication by others that were 
leſs. 

The river Eurotas ran between the 
two camps, and wasa ſecurity againſt 
any ſurpriſe : Leonidas took this 
opportunity to ſhew Cyrus the mi- 
litary exerciſe in uſe among the 
Greeks, and made his troops often 
paſs in review before the Prince : 
They were divided into divers bo- 
dies of horſe and foot ; at their 
head were the Polemarchi, and the 
commanders of the ſeveral corps. 
The ſoldiers were cloath'd in red, 
that in the heat of action the fight 
of their blood might not terrify ei- 
ther the wounded or their compa- 
nions*. Upon the leaſt ſignal of their 
commanders, the difterent cohorts 


A Remark of Alianus, 
Vol. I. T ſeparated, 
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ſeparated, reunited, extended them- 
ſelves doubled, opened, cloſed their 
ranks and ranged themſelves by va- 
rious evolutions and windings into 
perfect ſquares, oblong ſquares, lo- 
zenges and triangular figures. 

The Spartans waited ſeveral days 
in their camp to take advantage of 
the enemy's motions. In the mean 
time diviſions aroſe among the al- 
lies; the wiſeſt of them deſir'd 
peace, but the greater number were 
eagerly bent on war. Cyrus under- 
ſtanding their diſpoſitions, offered 
to go in perſon to the camp of the 
Tegeans, and ſpeak with their lea- 
ders. The King conſented, and the 
young Prince paſs d the Eurotas, 
and advanc'd to the confederates ; 
their chief officers aſſembled about 
him, .and he addreſs'd them in the 
following manner. 

People of Greece, I am a firan- 
ger, the deſire of knowing your 
laws, ſciences and military diſci- 

- pline 
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pline has engag'd me to travel a- 
mong you. Your wit is every where 
extolled, but I cannot admire your 
wiſdom. The Spartans wou'd be 
much in the wrong to make any at- 
tempt upon your liberties, but nei- 
= ther is it juſt in you to endeavour 
I their deſtruction. They are not a- 
fraid of war, they love fatigues and 
| dangers, and are prepar'd for all 
events ; but they don't refuſe to 
| grant you peace upon honourable 
conditions. I underſtand that you 
have in Greece a wiſe council, whoſe 
| buſineſs it is to terminate the diffe- 
rences that ariſe between your cities. 
Why have you not recourſe to this 
council? The mutual war you 
make upon another, and your do- 
meſtic jealouſies, will weaken you by 
degrees, and you will fall a prey to 
ſome conqueror embolden'd by your 

diviſions. 
All the old men look'd upon one 
another while he was ſpeaking, and 
1 ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd to approve of what he ſaid; 


their General on the contrary fear- 


ing left the Prince's advice ſhould 
be follow'd, murmured within him- 
ſelf; he wasa young impetuous hero, 
a martial fire ſparkled in his eyes, 
he had a ſprightly, maſculine and 
captivating eloquence, capable of 
inſpiring courage into the moſt ti- 
morous. When Cyrus had done 
ſpeaking he rais'd his voice and an- 
{wer'd him thus. Whoever you are, 
O ſtranger, you are unacquainted 
with the boundleſs ambition of the 
Spartans ; their fundamental con- 
ſtitution tends to deſtroy all the 
neighbouring ſtates. Lycurgus their 
law-giver laid the foundations in 
Lacedzmon of an univerſal monar- 
chy, and inſpired his countrymen 
with a defire of domination, under 
pretence that Greece cannot main- 
tain her freedom and independency 
while divided into ſo many petty re- 


publicks. Ever ſince that time the 
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avaritious Spartans are gregdy of 
what they have not, while they 
refuſe themſelves the enjoyment of 
what they have: When they are 
weaken d and brought low, they 
moderate their ambitious deſires; 
but they have no ſooner recover'd 
their ſtrength, than they return to 
their old maxims; we can have no 
ſecurity but in their total deſtruction. 
Scarce had he pronounc'd theſe 
words, when a confus'd murmur 
roſe among the ſoldiers, the fire of 
diſcord was kindled anew in their 
breaſts, and they all cried out, war, 
war, let the Spartans be deſtroy'd. 
Cyrus perceiving the fury which 
animated them, and that they would 
no longer hearken to him, returned 
to the camp of the Lacedæmonians. 
They immediately call'd a council 
of war, and it was reſolved to attack 
the enemy in their entrenchments. 
Cyrus offered to paſs the river at 


the head of a choſen body of caval- 
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Ty, and this being agreed to, he 
waited for night to put his deſign 
in execution; he paſs d without any 
oppoſition; and at break of day the 
infantry follow'd him on rafts and 
buck-skin boats. The Tegeans tak- 
ing the alarm left their camp and 
drew up in battalia. The two ar- 
mies advanced with their pikes 
ported, each phalanx in the cloſeſt 
order, buckler ſtuck to buckler, 
helmet to helmet, man to man; 
the battle began; the left wing of 
the Lacedæmonians commanded by 
Cyrus quickly broke the right wing 
of the Tegeans; Araſpes purſued 
the fugitives warmly, and put them 
out of a conditiqq to rally; they 
fled to a neighbouring fortreſs. Cy- 
rus returned with his troops to 
ſuſtain the centre of the Spartan 
army which began to give way; 
but while he was putting the enemy 
into diſorder, the right wing of the 
Spartans fled before the left of the 
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allies; Leonidas who commanded 
it gained an eminence, from which 
he could diſcover all that paſsd; 
when he ſaw the happy ſucceſs of 
Cyrus's skill and bravery, he en- 
courag'd his men, rally'd them and 
return'd to charge the enemy. The 
Tegeans ſinding themſelves attack d 
both in front and rear, diſpers d 
and fled, and were almoſt all cut 
in pieces or taken priſoners: The 
few that eſcaped in the night took 
refuge in the ſame fortreſs with the 
others. ; 

The battering engines and other 
machines, which have ſince been 
uſed in attacking of towns, were 
not then known to the Greeks; on 
theſe occaſions they diſpoſed their 
men in a certain form which they 
call'd the Tortoiſe*, The next day 
Leonidas gave the word of com- 
mand, the Spartans drew up and 


* X:Awvy, invented by Artemon of Clazomene. 
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marched to the fortreſs; the fore- 
molt ranks cover'd themſelves with 


their ſquare bucklers, the reſt rais d 


them over their heads, preſs'd them 
againſt one another, and then gra- 
dually bending form'd a kind of 
ſloping roof impenetrable to arrows. 
A triple. ſtage of this ſort rais'd the 
aſſailants to the height of the walls. 
The beſieged rain'd down a ſhower 
of ſtones and darts; but in the end 
the beſiegers made themſelves maſters 
of the fortreſs. Four thouſand Te- 
geans were ſlain in the two actions, 
and three thouſand taken priſoners. 

After the battle a new council 
of war was call'd. Leonidas by the 
King's order made encomiums upon 
Cyrus in preſence of all the com- 
manders, and aſcrib'd the victory to 
his conduct and courage. All the 
ſoldiers ſent up ſhouts of joy, and 
look'd upon the Prince of Perſia as 
a divine man ſent by the Gods to 
fave Sparta in her weak and totter- 
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ing condition. It was afterwards pro- 


poſed in the council to carry the 
Tegean priſoners to Lacedzmon, 
and to treat them like ſlaves as they 
had done the Spartans. Cyrus then, 


| roſe up in the midſt of the aſſembly, 
| a divine fire darted from his eyes, 
wiſdom deſcended into his heart, 
| and he faid: You are going, in my 
| opinion, to violate one of the prin- 


cipal and wiſeſt laws of Lycurgus; 


he has enjoin'd you to treat the van- 
quiſh'd with clemency ; the right 
of conqueſt even in a lawful war 
is the leaſt of all rights, and is never 
juſt but when it is made uſe of to 
render the conquer'd happy. A con- 
queror who ſeeks only to domineer, 
ought to be deem'd an uſurper upon 
the rights of nations, and an enemy 
of mankind who ſports with their 
miſeries to gratify his brutal and un- 
natural paſſions. Tis by reaſon alone 


that man ſhould ſubdue man; no 


one deſerves to be a King but he 
who 
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who engages in the toils of empire, 


and ſubjects himſelf to the ſlavery of 
governing purely out of compaſſion 
to men incapable of governing them- 
ſelves. If therefore you deſire to be- 
come maſters of Greece, let it be 
only by ſhewing yourſelves more 
humane, and more moderate than 
all the other cities. The reſt of the 
Grecian ſtates, when they ſee your 
wiſdom, your courage, and your 
excellent laws, will be eager to 
put themſelves under your protecti- 


on, and with emulation ſue to be 


receiv d as members of your repub- 
lic. It is by this means that you 
will ſweeten all minds, and cap- 
tivate all hearts. Anaxandrides in- 
fluenced by this diſcourſe granted 
peace, on condition that the Te- 
geans ſhould for the future be tri- 
butary to Lacedæmon. He detained 
the chief men among them as hoſ- 
tages, and carried them to Lacedæ- 
mon, where he granted them all the 
privileges of citizens. Cyrus 
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Cyrus at his return to Sparta re- 
volved in his mind all that he had 
ſeen and heard, and formed great 
ideas relating to the art of war, 
which he reſolved to improve one 
day in Perſia. After he had thorough- 
ly ſtudied the laws, manners and 
military diſcipline of the Spartans, 
he left Lacedæmon to viſit the other 
republicks of Greece. Chilo and 
Leonidas conducted him to the fron- 
tiers of their country. He ſwore an 
eternal friendſhip to them, and pro- 


mis'd to be always a faithful ally of 


their republic; and he was true to 
his word, for the Perſians had never 
any war with the Greeks in that 
conqueror's time. 

Cyrus reſolv'd before he left Pe- 
loponneſus, to viſit all its principal 
cities. He went firſt to Argos, then 
to Mycenz, afterwards to Sicyon, 
and at length ſtopt at Corinth, which 
was the moſt flouriſhing republic 
of Greece, after thoſe of Sparta and 

Athens, 
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Athens. As he enter'd the town, 
he beheld with ſurpriſe all the peo- 
ple in mourning; ſeveral players 
upon flutes marched at the head 
of a funeral proceſſion, and increas d 
the public ſorrow by their plaintive 
ſounds: Forty young girls bare- 
footed, their hair diſhevel'd, and 
cloathed in long white robes ſur- 
rounded the bier, and melted into 
tears while they ſung the praiſes of 
the dead ; a little after follow'd the 
ſoldiers with a ſlow pace, a ſorrow- 
ful air, their eyes upon the ground 
and their pikes revers'd ; at their 
head marched a venerable old man; 
his noble and military air, his tall 
and majeſtic ſtature, and the bitter 
grief that was painted upon his 
face, drew the attention of Cyrus. 
The young Prince having asked 
his name, underſtood that it was 
King Periander, who was conducting 
his ſon Lycophron to his tomb. ; 
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Cyrus and Araſpes join'd them- 
ſelves with the crowd, which was 
going to a fortreſs call'd Acro-Co- 
rinthus ; it was built upon the ſum- 
mit of a high mountain, from whence 
might be ſeen the Ægean and Ionian 
ſeas; for which reaſon it was call'd 
The Eye of Greece. Being come 
to the fortreſs, which was the burial 
place of the Kings, Periander firſt 
of all pour'd wine, milk and honey 
upon the body of his ſon; he then 
lighted with his own hands the fu- 
neral pile, upon which had been 
pour'd incenſe, aromaticks and odo- 
riferous oyls; he remain'd. mute, 
immoveable, and with his eyes 
drown d in tears, while the devour- 
ing flames conſumed the body ; after 
having ſprinkled the yet ſmoaking 
aſhes with pertum'd liquors, he ga- 
thered them together into a golden 
urn, and then making a figrt to the 
people that he was going to ſpeak, 
he thus broke ſilence. People of Co- 

| rinth, 
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rinth, the Gods themſelves have 
taken care to revenge you of my 
uſurpation, and to deliver you from 
ſlavery; Lycrophon is dead, my 
whole race is extinct, I will reign 
no longer ; countrymen, reſume 
your rights and your liberties. As 
ſoon as he had ſaid theſe words, he 
order d all the aſſembly to retire, 
cut off his hair to denote his ſor- 
row, and {ſhut himſelf up in the 
tomb with his ſon. Cyrus being ex- 
tremely affected with this ſight, was 
very defirous to learn the reaſon 
of it, and he received the follow- 
ing account: * Corinth was at firſt 
governd by Kings, but monarchy 
being aboliſhed, Prytanes or annual 
magiſtrates were eſtabliſh'd in their 
place. This popular government 
continu'd for a whole age, and Co- 
rinth was daily increaſing in wealth 


and ſplendor, when Cypſelus the fa- 


See Herod, lib. 3. and Diog. Laertius's life 
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ther of Periander, uſurp'd the regal 
authority. Having reign'd above 
thirty years, and his paſſions being 
fatisfy'd, he began to be troubled 
with remorſe. Reaſon reſum'd its 
empire, he reflected with horror 
upon the crime he had committed, 
and reſolved to free the Corinthians 
from their ſlavery ; but death pre- 
vented him. A little before he ex- 
pir'd, he call'd Periander to him, and 
made him {wear to reſtore his coun- 
trymen their liberty. The young 
Prince blinded by his ambition 
quickly forgot his oath ; and this 
was the ſource of. all his misfor- 
tunes. The Corinthians ſought to 
dethrone him, and roſe in arms 


againſt him ſeveral times; but he 


ſubdu'd the rebels, and ſtrengthen'd 
his authority more and more. His 
firſt wife being dead, he in order to 
ſecure himſelf againſt theſe popular 
inſults, courted an alliance with Me- 


liſſa heireſs of Arcadia, and married 
her; 
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her ; ſhe was the moſt beautiful 


Princeſs of her time, a woman of 
conſummate virtue and great cou- 
rage. 

Several years after this marriage, 
Periander declared war againſt the 
Corcyreans, and put himſelf at the 
head of his troops. The Corinthians 
in his abſence revolted anew. Me- 
liſſa ſhut herſelf up in the fortreſs, 
vigorouſly ſuſtained the ſiege of it, 
and. ſent to demand ſuccour of Pro- 
cles Tyrant of Epidaurus, who had 
always ſeem'd a faithful ally of Pe- 
riander. Procles, who had long 


form d a project of extending his 


dominion over all Greece, took ad- 
vantage of this juncture to ſeize 


upon Corinth; he conſider'd it as 


a city very proper to be the capital 
of a great empire; he came before 
it with a numerous army, and made 
himſelf maſter of it in a few days. 
Meliſſa who was ignorant of his de- 
ſigns, open d the gates of the for- 

treſs, 
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treſs, and receiv'd him as her deliverer, 
and the friend of her husband. The 
tyrant ſeeing himſelf Maſter of Co- 
rinth, eſtabliſh'd his reſidence there, 


and gave Periander to underſtand 
that he muſt content himſelf with 
reigning at Corcyra, which this Prince 
had juſt conquer d. 


Meliſſa quickly found that uſur- 
pation was not the only crime of 
which Procles was guilty. He had 
entertain d a violent paſſion for her, 
and he try d all means to fatisfy it: 
After having in vain employ d both 
careſſes and threatnings, he inhu- 
manly caus d her to be ſhut up with 
her ſon Lycophron in a high tower, 
ſituated upon the borders of the ſea. 
In the mean while Periander was 
inform'd of Procles's treachery, and 
of his love for Meliſſa; he was at 
the ſame time aſſur d, that ſhe had 
not only favour'd the perfidious de- 

of the tyrant, but that ſhe an- 
ſwer d his paſſion. The King of 

W  '- U Corinth 
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Corinth liſten'd too readily to theſe 
calumnies; ; Poſſeſs d with the rage 
of jealouſy he equipp'd a great fleet, 
and embark'd for Corinth before 
Procles could put himſelf in a pol- 
ture of defence. He was juſt entring 
the port when a violent ſtorm roſe 
and diſpers'd his ſhips. Meliſſa knew 
not the ſentiments of Periander, and 
was already bleſſing the Gods for 
her approaching deliverance, when 
ſhe ſaw part of the fleet periſh be- 
fore her eyes; the reſt 8 driven 
on the coaſt of Africa were there 
caſt away; the only veſſel that eſ- 
cap'd the fury of the tempeſt, was 
that where Periander was on board, 

He return'd to Corcyra, where he 
fell into a deep melancholy; his cou- 
rage had enabled him to bear up un- 
der the loſs of his dominions, but he 
could not ſupport the thoughts of 
Melifla's imagin'd crime. He had 
lov'd her, and her only; 


under the weight of his grief, and 


his 


he funk 


ad 


his 
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his mind was diſturb'd to a degree 
of diſtraction. 

In the mean while Melifla who 
was: {till ſhut up in the tower, be- 
liev'd Periander dead, and wept bit- 
terly for him; ſhe ſaw: herſelf ex- 
pos'd afreſh to the inſults of a barba- 
rous Prince, who could commit the 
greateſt crimes without horror. While 
ihe was imploring the help of the 
Gods, and conjuring them to pro- 
tect her innocence, the perſon under 
whoſe charge Procles had left her, 
being touch'd with her itunes 
inform'd her that Periander was 
living, and offer'd to conduct her 
with her ſon to him. They all three 
eſcap d and travelling in the night 
thro by-ways got in a few days out 
of the territory of Corinth; but they 
wander d long upon the i of the 
Ionian ſea, before they could paſs 
over to Corcyra. Procles mad with 
rage and deſpair at the eſcape of 
the Queen, contriv'd means to con- 
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firm Periander in his ſuſpicions, and 
to make him believe that Melifla 
who would very ſoon be with him 
intended to poiſon him. The unfor- 
tunate King of Corinth liſten'd with 
greedinels to every thing that cou'd 
inflame his jealouſy, and increaſe his 
rage. 3 

In the mean while Meliſſa and 
Lycophron arriv'd with their con- 
ductor in Corcyra, and haſten'd to 
ſee Periander; he was not in his pa- 
lace, but in a gloomy foreſt, whither 
he often retir d to indulge his grief: 
He no ſooner perceiv d the Queen 


at a great diſtance, but it awaken'd 


all his jealouſy and made him fu- 
rious; he ran towards her; ſhe 
ſtretch' d out her arms to receive 
him, but as ſoon as he came near 
her, he drew his dagger and plunged 
it in her boſom. She fell with theſe 
Words, Ah Periander! is it thus you 
reward my love and my fidelity? She 
wou'd have proceeded, but death put 

an 
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an end to all her misfortunes, and 
her ſoul flew away to the Elyſian 
fields, there to receive the recom- 
pn of her virtue. Lycophron be- 

eld his mother weltring in her blood, 
he burſt into tears and cried out: 
Revenge juſt Gods, revenge the death 
of an innocent mother, upon a bar- 
barous father, whom nature forbids 
me to puniſh | This ſaid, he ran 
away into the wood, reſolving never 
to ſee his father more. The faithful 
Corinthian who had accompany'd 
the Queen and Prince to Corcyra, 


let Periander then know the inno- 


cence and fidelity of Meliſſa, and 
all the miſeries which Procles had 
made her ſuffer in her impriſon- 
ment.” 

The wretched King perceived his 
credulity too late, gave way to his 
deſpair, and wou'd have ſtabb d 
himſelf with the ſame poignard, but 
was prevented ; he threw himſelf 
upon the hady of Meliſſa, and often 

U 3 repeated 
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repeated theſe words: Great Jupiter | 
compleat by thy thunderbolts the 
puniſhment which men hinder me 
from finiſhing! Ah Meliſſa! Meliſſa! 
ought the den deset love to have 
concluded thus with the moſt bar- 
barous cruelty ? It was with great 
difficulty he was forc'd away from 
that fatal place and led to his palace; 
he continued torefuſe all re 7 
and reproach' d his friends with cruel- 
„for ſecking to preſerve a life 
which he deteſted. There was no 
way to quiet his mind but by repre- 
ſenting to him that he alone could 
puniſh the crimes of Procles; this 
hope ſooth'd the anguiſh of his foul, 
and he grew calm. He went among 
all his allies, repreſenting his miſ- 
| fortunes and the uſurper's crimes ; 
the Thebans lent him troops, he be- 
fieg'd Corinth, took Procles priſoner, 
and ſacrific d him upon Melifly 8 
tomb. But Lycophron remain'd till 
at en, and refus'd to return to 
| | Cor inth, 
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nnd that he might not ſee a fa- 
ther who was the murderer of a vir- 
tuous mother, whom he had ten- 
derly lov'd. Periander dragg' d on 
the reſt of this unhappy life without 
enjoying his grandeur, he had ſtabb'd 
a wife whom he ador'd; he lov'd a 
ſon who could not endure the fight 
of him. Atlength he reſolved to , > 
down his royalty, crown his ſon, and 
retire into the iſland of Corcyra, 
there for ever to lament his misfor- 
tunes, and expiate in retirement the 
crimes he had committed. With 
theſe views he order'd a veſſel to 
Corcyra to bring Lycophron to Co- 
rinth. The King impatient for his 
ſon's arrival, went often to the ſea- 
ſide, the ſhip at length appear d, Pe- 
riander ran with eagerneſs upon the 
ſhore to embrace his only ſon, but 
how great was his ſurpriſe and grief, 


when he beheld Lycophron in a 


coffin ! The Corcyreans groaning 


under the yoke of Periander, whoſe 
U 4 _ crueſtics 
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cruelties they abhorr'd, had revolted; 
and to extinguiſh for ever the Ty- 
rant's race, thoſe barbarous iſlanders 
had aſſaſſinated the young Prince, 
and had ſent his dead body in the 
veſſel, as a teſtimony of their eter- 
nal hatred. Periander ſtruck with 
this fad ſpectacle enter d deeply into 
himſelf, diſcern'd the wrath of hea- 
ven and cried out, I have violated 
the oath made to a dying father; I 
have refus'd to reſtore liberty to my 
countrymen, O Meliſſa! O Lyco- 
phron! O vengeful Gods! J have but 
too well deſerv'd all theſe calamities 
which overwhelm me! He then a 
pointed a pompous funeral, and com- 
manded all the people to be preſent 
at it: Some days after he order'd 
two ſlaves to go by night to a certain 
place, and kill the firſt man they 
ſhould meet, and then throw his 
body into the ſea ; the King went 
thither himſelf and was murder'd ; 
his body could never be found to re- 


celive 
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ceive the honours of burial, nor could 
his ſhade which wanders upon the 
banks of Styx ever enter the manſion 
of heroes. What a dreadful ſeries 
of crimes and misfortunes ! The huſ- 
band ſtabs his wife, rebellious ſub- 
jets aſſaſſinate their Prince, the ty- 
rant procures his own murder, and 
the avenging juſtice of the Gods pur- 
ſues him beyond the grave. How 
dreadful a 923 and how in- 
ſtructive a leſſon for Cyrus! He 
made haſte to leave a place ſo full 
of horror, 


THE 
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Rus leaving Corinth and 
croſſing Bœotia, enter'd Attica, 
and ſoon after arriv'd at Athens, 


where Piſiſtratus then reign'd: The 
young Prince was ſeiz d with admi- 


ration when he beheld the edifices, 


temples and ſplendid riches of a city 
where the liberal arts flouriſh'd ; he 
came at length to the King's pa- 
lace : It was of a noble but plain 
kind of architecture; all the orna- 
ments of the building ſeem'd ne- 
ceſſary parts of it; upon the freezes 
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were repreſented, in bas- relief, the 
labours of Hercules, the exploits of 
Theſeus, the birth of Pallas and the 
death of Codrus. A vaſt portico of 
pillars of the Ionic order, led into 
a great gallery adorn'd with paint- 
ings, braſs and marble ſtatues, and 
with every thing which could en- 
gage the eye and charm the fight. 
Piſiſtratus receivd the Prince 
with joy, and made him fit down 
by him: The principal ſenators with 
ſeveral young Athenians, ſeated 
themſelves round them upon rich 
carpets. A magnificent repaſt ac- 
cording to the mode of the country, 
was ſerv'd up: The moſt delicious 
wines were poured into golden cups 
finely wrought, but the Athenian 
politeneſs which ſeaſon'd the con- 
verſation of Piſiſtratus, was the prin- 
cipal delicacy of the feaſt, During 
the regale the King entertain'd Cy- 
rus with a general account of the 
revolutions which had happen'd t 
tne 
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the ſtate in his time ; of his exile, 
misfortunes and reſtauration, after 
having been twice dethron'd. He 
dexterouſly painted forth in the moſt 
odious colours all the diſorders of 
a popular government, that he might 
create an abhorrence of it. He ſea- 
ſon'd his diſcourſe with hiſtorical 
remarks and lively ſtroaks of wit, 
which delighted all the aſſembly. 
Thus Piſiſtratus artfully made uſe 


of the charms of converſation, and 


of the freedom uſual at banquets, 
to confirm his authority and gain 
the good will of the Athenians. 
The ſenators and young men who 
heard him, ſeem'd to forget their 
natural averſion to monarchy. Cy- 
rus by this example perceiv'd with 
pleaſure the empire which Princes, 
by their amiable qualities, may gain 
over the hearts even of thoſe who 


are the greateſt enemies to their 
power, 


The 
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The next day Cyrus ſignify d to 
Piſiſtratus, his impatience to be ac- 
quainted with Solon, whoſe reputa- 
tion was ſpread over all Aſia. This 


Philoſopher after his travels, had 


refus d at firſt to return to Athens, 
becauſe Piſiſtratus had got himſelf 
declared King; but having under- 
ſtood with how much wiſdom and 
moderation he govern'd, he was 
reconcil'd to him. The ſage had 
choſen his habitation upon Mars- 
Hill, where was held the famous 
council of Areopagus, near the 
tomb of the Amazons. Piſiſtratus 
would himſelf condu& the young 
Prince thither, and preſent him to 
the Athenian law-giver. Solon, tho' 
in a very advanc'd age, ſtill pre- 
ſerv d the remains of his ſprightly 
genius, that chearfulneſs and thoſe 
beauties of the mind which never 
grow old. He embrac'd Cyrus with 
that affectionate tenderneſs which 


1s natural to old men, when young 
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perſons ſeek their counſels and con- 
verſation in order to learn wiſdom. 
Piſiſtratus knowing that the Prince's 
deſign in viſiting Solon, was to in- 
form himſelf thoroughly of the 
Athenian laws, retir'd and left them 
alone. 

That they might ditt wich 
the greater liberty, and more agree- 
ably, the ſage conducted him to 
the top of the hill, where they 
found a delig htful verdure, and 


ſeated chene at the foot of a ſa- 


cred oak. From this place they be- 
held the fertile plains and craggy 
mountains of Attica, which bound- 
ed the view on one ſide with an 
agreeable mixture of every ching 
moſt ſmiling and wild in nature: 

On the other fide the Saronie gulph 
widening by degrees, open'd a pro- 
ſpe& of ſeveral iſlands which ap- 

pear d to float upon the waves. Abs a 
greater diſtance the riſing coaſts of 


Argolis ſeem'd to loſe themſelves in 
the 
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the clouds, while the Great Sea, 
which look'd as if it touch'd the 
skies, terminated the view and re- 
liev'd the eye, weary with ſurveying 
ſo great a variety of objects. , Below 
was the city of Athens, which ex- 
tended itſelf upon the declivity of 
a hill; the numerous buildings roſe 
one above another, and their diffe- 
rent ſtructure ſhew'd the different 


ages of the republic; its firſt ſim- 


plicity in the heroic ages, and its 
riſing magnificence in the time of 
Solon: In one part might be ſeen 
temples with ſacred groves, magni- 
ficent palaces with gardens, and a 
great number of ſtately houſes of 
a regular architecture: In another 
a great many towers, high walls 
and little irregular buildings, which 
diſcover d the warlike and ruſtic 
taſte of ancient times. The river 


Iliſſus which flow'd near the city, 


and winded thro' the - meadows, 


adged a thouſand natural beauties 
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to thoſe of art. It was in this agree- 
able place that Cyrus deſir d Solon 
to give him an account of the ſtate 
of Greece, and particularly of A- 
thens ; and the wiſe law-giver ſa- 
tisfy'd his curioſity in the follow- 
ing manner. 

All the Grecian families are de- 
ſcended from Hellen, ſon of Deu- 
calion, whoſe three children gave 
their names to the three nations of 
Greeks, the olians, Dorians and 
Ionians. Theſe built themſelves ſe- 
veral cities, and from thoſe cities 
came Hercules, Theſeus, Minos and 


all thoſe firſt heroes to whom di 


vine honours are paid, in order to 
ſhew that virtue can be fully reward 
ed only in heaven. Egypt firſt in- 


ſpir d the Greeks with a taſte for arts 


and ſciences, initiated them into her 
myſteries, and gave them both Gods 
and laws. Greece being thus civi- 
liz d, form'd herſelf by degrees in- 
to ſeveral republicks. The ſupreme 
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council of the Amphictions, com- 


pos d of the deputies of the prin- 
cipal cities, united them all in the 


ſame view, which was to preſerve 


independence abroad, and union at 
home. This excellent conduct kept 
them clear of an unbridled licen- 
tiouſneſs, and inſpir'd them with 
the love of a liberty regulated by 
laws, but theſe pure maxims did 
not always ſubſiſt: Every thing 
degenerates among men; wiſdom 
and virtue have their viciſſitudes in 
the body politic as health and 
ſtrength have in the natural. 
fm all theſe republicks, A- 
thens and Lacedzmon are without 
compariſon the principal. The cha- 
racer of Athens is wit, elegance, 
politeneſs, all the amiable and ſocial 
virtues. That of the Spartans is for- 
titude, temperance, military virtue, 
and reaſon ſtript of all ornament. 
The Athenians love the ſciences and 
N their great propenſity is 
Vo. I. X to 
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to voluptuouſneſs. The life of the 
Spartans is laborious and ſevere; 
all their paſſions have a turn to 
ambition. From the different ge- 
nius of theſe nations have proceed- 
ed the different forms and revolu- 
tions of their governments. Lycur- 
ous follow d the auſterity of his na- 
tural temper, and conſulted the ſa- 
vage fierceneſs of his fellow citizens 
in his reformations at Lacedæmon: 
He conſidered the happineſs of his 
country as placed in conqueſt and 
dominion; and upon that plan 
form'd all the laws of Sparta, in 
which you have been ftrugted : 
It was impoſſible for me to imitate 
him. OS 
Athens in the beginning had 
Kings, but they were ſuch only in 
name, and not abſolute as at Lace- 
demon. The genius of the Athe- 
nians was ſo different from that of 
the Lacedæmonians, that it made re- 
gal power infupportable to them. 
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The authority of their Kings being 
almoſt wholly confin'd to the com- 
mand of their armies, vaniſh'd in 
time of peace: We reckon ten from 
Cecrops to Theſeus, and ſeven from 
Theſeus to Codrus, who made a 


ſacrifice of himſelf to the ſafety of 


his country : His children Medon 
and Nileus, diſputed for the throne. 
The Athenians took this occaſion to 


aboliſh intirely the regal power, 


and declared Jupiter ſole King. of 


Athens; a ſpecious pretext to favour 


rebellion, and to ſhake oft the yoke 


of all ſettled authority. In the 
place of Kings, they created per- 
petual governors, under the name 
of Archons ; but even this faint 
image of royalty appear'd odious. 
That they might not leave ſo much 
as 'a ſhadow of regal power, they 
eſtabliſh'd Decennial Archons ; nor 
was their reſtleſs humour yet ſa- 
tisfy d: They reduc'd the duration 
of theſe magiſtracies to one year, 

- i that 
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that they might the oftner take into 
their own hands the ſupreme au- 
'thority, which they never transferr'd 
to their magiſtrates but with re- 
gret. So limited a power was but 
ill qualify'd to keep ſuch reſtleſs 
ſpirits within bounds ; factions, in- 
trigues and cabals ſprung up every 
day: : Each man with a book of laws 
in his hands, was for diſputing a- 
-bout the ſenſe of them. Men of the 
moſt lively imaginations are com- 
monly the leaſt ſolid, and the moſt 
apt to create broils; they think eve- 
ry thing due to their ſuperficial ta- 
lents: Under pretence that all men 
are born equal, they endeavour to 
confound all ranks and preach up a 
chimerical equality, only that they 
themſelves may get the aſcendant. 
The council of Areopagus, inſtitut- 
ed by Cecrops, reverenc'd through- 
out all Greece, and ſo famous for 
its integrity, that the Gods are ſaid 
to have reſpected its deciſions, had 
_— | no 
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no lends any authority : The peo- 
ple judg'd of every thing in the laſt 
reſort, but their refolutions were not 
fix'd and ſteady, becauſe the multi- 
tude is always humourſome and in- 
conſtant. The ſmalleſt umbrages 
heightned the preſumption, pro- 
voled the folly, and arm'd the fury 


of a multitude corrupted by an ex- 


ceſſive liberty. Athens continu'd 


thus a long time under an impoſſi- 
bility of extending her dominion; 
happy in being able to preſerve 
herſelf from total deſtruction, amidſt 
diſſentions which rent her in pieces. 
Such was the ſituation of my coun- 
try when I undertook to remedy 
its calamities. 

* In my firſt years I gave myſelf 
up to luxury, intemperance and. 
all the paſſions of youth, and was 

1 them by the love of ſci- 
ence, for which the Gods had given 


* Plut, life of Solon. 
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me a taſte from my infancy. I ap- 


ply'd myſelf to the ſtudy of mora- 
lity and policy, in which I found 
charms that ſoon gave me a diſguſt 
for a looſe and diſorderly life. The 
intoxication of my paſſions being 
diſpell'd by ſerious reflections, I be- 
held with concern the ſad condi- 
tion of my country; I turn d my 
thoughts to provide a remedy, and 
communicated my ſcheme to Pi- 
ſiſtratus, who was likewiſe come 
off from the follies of youth. You 
fee, ſaid I to him, the miſeries which 
threaten us : An unbridled licen- 


tiouſneſs has taken the place of true 


liberty ; you are deſcended from 
Cecrops, and I from Codrus : We 
have more right to pretend to the 
royal power than any other, but 
let us take care not to aſpire to it. 
It would be a dangerous exchange 
of paſſions, to forſake ſenſuality, 


which hurts only ourſelves, in order 
to purſue ambition, which might be 


the 
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the ruin of our country: Let us en- 
deavour to be ſerviceable to her 
without attempting to bring her 
under our dominion. 

An occaſion ſoon preſented to 
facilitate my projects. The Athe- 
nians choſe me to be chief of an 
expedition againſt the Megarians, 
who had ſeiz'd the iſland of Sala- 
mis. I embark'd with five hundred 
men, made a deſcent upon the 
iſland, took the city, and drove 
away the enemy. They ſtill infiſt- 
ed on the juſtice of their preten- 
ſions, and choſe the Lacedæmonians 
to be judges of it: I pleaded the 
common cauſe and gain'd it. Hav- 
ing by theſe actions acquir'd credit 
among my countrymen, they preſs'd 
me to accept of the regal dignity, 
but I refus'd it and apply'd myſelf 
to cure the public evils in quality 
of Archon. | 

The firſt ſource of all thoſe evils 


was the exceſſive power of the peo- 
| "MW > ple. 
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ple. Monarchical authority mode- 
rated by a ſenate, was the primitive 
form of government in all wiſe na- 
tions. I was deſirous to imitate Ly- 
curgus in the eſtabliſhment of it, 
but was too well acquainted with 
the natural temper of my country- 
men to undertake it. I knew that 
if they ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſtripp'd of the ſovereign power, 
they would ſoon take it back again 
by open violence ; I therefore con- 
tented myſelf with ſetting bounds to 
it. I was thoroughly ſenſible that 
no ſtate can ſubſiſt without ſome 
{ubordination ; I diſtributed the 
people into four claſſes, and choſe 
an hundred men out of each claſs, 
whom J added to the council of 
Areopagus ; I ſhew'd theſe chiets 
that ſovereign authority of what 
kind ſoever, is but a neceſſary evil 
for preventing greater evils ; and 
that it ought only to be employ'd 
to reſtrain mens paſſions, I repre- 

ſented 
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ſented to the people the miſchiefs 
they had ſuffer d by giving them- 
ſelves up to their own fury: By 
this means I diſpos'd the one to 
command with moderation, and 
the other to obey with readineſs. 

I cauſed thoſe to be puniſh'd 
ſeverely who taught, that all men 
are born equal, that merit only 


ought to regulate ranks, and that 


the greateſt merit a man can have 
is wit. I made the Athenians ſenſi- 
ble of the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
falſe maxims. I provd to them 


that the natural equality, which 


thoſe men talk'd of, is a chimera 
founded upon the poetical fables of 
the- companions of Cadmus and the 
children of Deucalion ; that there 
never was a time, in which men roſe 
in that manner out of the earth, in 
a ſtate of perfect manhood ; that 
it was ridiculous to offer the ſports 
of the imagination for principles; 
that ever ſince the golden age, the 
110 order 
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order of generation had made a ne- 


ceſſary dependence and inequality 
among men; and laſtly, that 
ternal authority had been the ft 
model of all governments. I made 
a law by which every man who 
had given no other proof of his 
good ſenſe, than lively ſallies of 
imagination, florid diſcourſes and 
the talent of talking upon all ſub- 
jects, without going to the bottom 
of any thing, was declar'd incapa- 
ble of public employments. 

Here Cyrus interrupted Solon, 
and faid to him : But after all, me- 
thinks merit is what ought to make 
the diſtinction among men. Wit is 
the loweſt ſort of merit, becauſe it 
is always dangerous when alone ; 

but wiſdom, virtue and valour give 
a natural right to govern. He alone 
ought to command others who has 
moſt wiſdom to diſcover what is 
juſt, moſt virtue to adhere to it, 
and moſt courage to put it in exe- 
cution. 
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cution. Merit, reply d Solon, eſſen- 


tially diſtinguiſhes men, and ought 


ſolely to determine ranks; but ig- 
norance and paſſions often hinder 
us from diſcerning it; ſelf-love 
makes each man pretend to it ; 
the moſt deſerving are the moſt 
modeſt, and never ſeek to rule. Be- 
fides, that which appears to be vir- 
tue, is ſometimes nothing but a de- 
ceitful mask. Diſputes, diſcord and 
illuſion would be endleſs, if there 
was not ſome rule more fix'd, cer- 
tain and palpable than merit alone, 
whereby to ſettle ranks and de- 
grees. Theſe ranks are regulated in 
ſmall republicks by election, and 
in great monarchies by birth. I 
confefs it is an evil to grant dig- 


nities where there is no real merit, 


but it is a neceſſary evil, and this 
neceſſity makes the difference be- 
tween natural and civil right: The 
one is always conformable to the 
moſt perfect juſtice, the other is 
0 often 
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often unjuſt in the conſequences, 
but is neceſſary to prevent confu- 
ſion. 

It was not ſo * under the reign 
of Saturn; in that golden age God 
was the univerſal Prince and com- 
mon Father of all; he himſelf took 
care of the ſuſtenance of men and 
govern'd them; he was their guar- 
dian and ſhepherd ; there were then 
no magiſtrates nor civil polity as 
now, every one follow'd THE, Law 
WHICH is, and not that Wich Has 
BEEN MADE. Under the-reign of Ju- 
piter, the maſter of the univerſe 
having, as it were, quitted the reins 
of his empire hid himſelf in an in- 
acceſſible retreat, the foundations 
of the world were ſhaken by mo- 
tions contrary to its principle and 
its end, and it loſt its beauty and 
its luſtre ; then it was that good 


and evil were mingled together ; 


See Diſc. p. 95. 
ignorance 
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ignorance and paſſions made civil 
laws and civil magiſtrates neceſſary; 
theſe laws are often imperfect, and 
theſe magiſtrates are not always 
good, but we are oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve the one and ſubmit to the 
other, leſt the world ſhould fall 
into perpetual anarchy. All men 
are brethren and each man has a 
right to whatever he has need of ; 
they are children of the ſame fa- 
ther, and no one ſhou'd lord it over 
another; but if there were not laws 
eftabliſh'd to ſettle ranks and pro- 
perty among men, the avarice and 
ambition of the ſtrongeſt wou'd 
invade all : Theſe laws are not al- 
ways founded upon what is beſt in 
itſelf, but upon what is leaſt miſ- 
chievous to ſociety. Such is the 
ſource of almoſt all political eſta- 
bliſhments. Aſtrea muſt return up- 
on earth before merit alone will 
determine the fortunes of men ; 
at. preſent we muſt often content 
2 ourſelves 
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ourſelves with leſs equitable deci- 
ſions. Ranks and dignities are, 
after all, but the ſhadows of real 
grandeur : The external ref] 
which is paid to them, is likewiſe 
but the ſhadow of that eſteem 
which belongs to virtue alone. Is 
it not an inſtance of great wiſdom 
in the firſt lawgivers, to have 
flab- 


ſervd order in ſociety by e 


liſhing ſuch regulations, that thoſe 
who have only the ſhadow of vir- 
rue are fatisfy'd with the ſhadow 
of eſteem ? 

I underſtand you, ſaid Cyrus, 60 
vereignty and ranks are neceſſary 
evils to keep the paſſions within 


bounds. The lower ſort ſhou'd be 


content with meriting the internal 


eſteem of men, by their plain and 
modeſt virtue; and the great ſhould 
be perſuaded chat nothing but out- 
Rr: homage will be paid them un- 
leſs they have true merit. By this 
ama the one ſort will not be de- 


. jected 
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jected or repine at their low con- 
dition, nor the other pride them- 
ſelves in their grandeur ; men will 
become ſenſible that Kings are ne- 
ceſſary, and Kings will not forget 
that they are men ; each man will 
keep himſelf within his own ſphere, 
and the order of ſociety will not be 
diſturb d. I ſee clearly the beauty 
of this principle, and am very im- 
patient to know your other laws. 
The ſecond ſource of the miſe- 
ries of Athens, ſaid Solon, was the 
exceſſive riches of ſome, and the ex- 
treme poverty of others; this terri- 
ble inequality in a popular govern- 
ment, dee eternal diſcord: 
I durſt not attempt to remedy this 


miſchief by eſtabliſning a commu- 


nity of goods as at Sparta; the ge- 
nius of the Athenians, which carries 
them to luxury and pleaſures, would 
never have ſuffered ſuch an equali- 
ty: But in order to diminiſh our 
evils I cancell'd all debts; I * 
Lids dE y 
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by remitting thoſe which were due 
to me; I enfranchis'd all my ſlaves, 
and bad any one for the future 
to pledge his liberty for what he 
borrow'd. I never taſted ſo much 
pleaſure as in relieving the miſera- 
ble; I was ſtill rich, but I thought 
myſelf poor, Nine i I had — 
enough to diſtribute ſomething to 
all the unfortunate ; I eſtabliſh d 
at Athens this uſeful maxim, that 
all the members of the ſame com- 
monwealth ought to feel and com- 
paſſionate the miſeries of one an- 
other, as parts of the ſame body. 
The third ſource of our calamities 
was the multiplicity of laws, which 
is as evident a token of the corrup- 
tion of a ſtate, as a diverſity of me- 
dicines is of the — of bo- 
dies. Here again I could not imi- 
tate Lycurgus; community of goods 
and an equality of all the members 
of a republic, render uſeleſs a great 
many laws and forms, which are 


abſolutely 
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i abſolutely neceſſary where there is 


an inequality of ranks and property. 
> I contented myſelf with aboliſhing 
> all thoſe laws which ſerv'd only to 
exerciſe the ſubtle genius of the ſo- 


phiſts, and the skill of the lawyers, 
reſervipg only a. ſmall number of 
- ſuch as were * ſhort and clear; 
) by this means I put a ſtop to con- 
| tentious chicane, that monſtrous in- 
t vention of crafty knaves to elude 
. juſtice ; I fix'd certain times for the 
- final determination of law-ſuits, and 
- ordain'd ſevere and diſgraceful pu- 
niſhments for the magiſtrates, who 
$ ſhould lengthen them beyond the 
1 bounds preſcrib'd; laſtly I repeal'd 
- the too ſevere laws of Draco, which 
- puniſh'd the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſions 
- and the greateſt crimes equally with 


- death, and I proportion'd the pu- 
8 niſhment to the offence. 
8 The fourth ſource of our miſ- 
t fortunes was the bad education of 
e children; none but ſuperficial qua- 


7 Vor. I. Y lities, 
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lities, wit, bright imagination and 
gallantry, were cultivated in young 
perſons ; the hea , reaſon, noble 
Entiments and f6 4 virtues were 
neglected; the value both of men 
and things was rated by appearances 
and not by reality; the Athenians 
were ſerious about trifles, and look d 
upon ſolid matters as too abſtracted. 
In order to prevent theſe miſchiefs, 
Lordain'd that the council of Areo- 
pagus gus ſhould ſuper- intend the edu- 
cation of children; I would not 
have them educated in fuch igno- 
rance as the Spartans, nor conhn'd 
as before to the ſtudy of eloquence, 
poeſy, and thoſe Genes which 
ſerve only to adorn the imagina- 
tion. 1 would have them 4 pply 
their thoughts to all thoſe Kinds & 
knowledge which help to fortify 


reaſon, habituate the m 1d to atten- 


tion and are ſerviceable for acquir- 
ing penetration and judgment; the 
proportion of numbers, the caleu- 
lation 
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lation of the celeſtial motions, the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, the great 
art of knowing how to mount up to 
firſt principles, deſcend to conſe- 
quences, .. and diſcoyer the whole 
ſeries, of truths, with their depen- 
dence upon one another. Theſe ft ſpe- 
culative ſciences neyertheleſs, ſerve 
only to exerciſe and cultivate the 
| mind in early youth. The Athe- 
| nians in a riper age, apply them- 
ſelyes to the ſtudy of the laws, po- 
licy and hiſtory to learn the reyo- 
lutions of empires, the cauſes of 
their riſe, and the occaſions of their 
fall; in a word, to every thing 
1 which may contribute to the know- 
. ledge of man and of men 
The fifth and laſt ſaurce of our 
f evils was an immoderate fondneſs 
4 


for TR I knew that the tem- 


3 " Piliſtrary eftabliſ'd a kind of academy for 
cultivating all the ſciences, and erected a library 
E containing a collection of all the ancient Poets, 


2 Philoſophers and Hiſtorrans. 11 
n ! | * per 
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per of the Athenians required amuſe- 


ments and public ſhews; I was ſen- 


{ible that I could not ſubdue thoſe 
republican and untractable ſouls, 
but by making uſe of their incli- 
nation towards pleaſure,” to capti- 
vate and inſtruct them. In theſe 
public ſhews I- cauſed to be re- 
preſented the fatal conſequences of 
their diſunion, and of all the vices 
prejudicial to ſociety ; by this means 
multitudes of men aſſembled in the 
fame place, were induced to ſpend 
whole hours in hearing leſſons of 
a ſublime morality ; they would 
have been diſguſted with dry pre- 
cepts and cold maxims; and there 
was no way to inſtruct, unite and 
correct them, but under pretence of 
amuſing them. Such were my laws. 


and inſtitutions. 


I ſee very well, ſaid Cyrus, that 


you have fled nature more than 


Lycurgus has done; but on the other 
hand, have "ou not been too indul- 
gent 
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gent to human weakneſs ? It ſeems 
dangerous in a republic, which has 
always been inclin'd to voluptuouſ- 
neſs, to endeavour the uniting of 
men by their taſte for pleaſures. I 
could not, reply'd Solon, change the 
nature of my countrymen ; my laws 
are not perfect, but are the beſt 
which they could bear. Lycurgus 
found in his Spartans a genius apt 
to all heroic virtues; I found in 
the Athenians a bent towards all 
the vices which make men effemi- 
nate. I will venture to ſay, that the 


laws of Sparta by carrying the vir- 


tues to an extreme, transform them 
into faults; my laws on the con- 
trary, tend to render even the weak- 
neſſes of men uſeful to ſociety. This 
is all that policy can do; it does 
not change mens hearts, it only 
makes the beſt adyantage of their 
paſſions. _ > TORE: 
I thought, continued Solon, to 
have preyented or cured the greateſt 
Y 3 part 
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part of our evils by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe laws, but the reſt- 
lefsnels of A people accuftomn'd to 
licentiouſneſs occaſion'd me daily 
vexations : Some blam'd my regu- 
lations, others pretended not to un- 
derſtand them; ſome were for mak- 
ing additions to them, others for 
retrenching them. I perceiv d then 
how uſeleſs the moſt excellent laws 
are without a fix d and ſtable au- 
thority to put them in execution. 
How unhappy is the lot of mortals! 
By endeavonring to avoid the ter- 
ble evils of popular government 
they run a riſque of falling into 
flavery; by flying the inconveni- 


ences of regal po wer they become 


expbs d by ee to anarchy. The 
path of juſt policy is Border d on 


that as yet 1 had done nothing, I I 
went Tho Be to Piſiſtratus and 
faid to him: You Tee all tlie en- 
deayonrs 1 bare uſed to cute the 


22, 
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diſtempers of the ſtate; my reme- 
dies are all uſeleſs for want of a phy- 
ſician to apply them. This people 
is ſo impatient under a yoke, that 
they dread the empire of reaſon 
itſelf ; all ſubjection to laws is inſu 

portable to them: Every one is c 
reforming them after his own faſhi- 
on; I am going to abſent myſelf 
from my country for ten years; I 
ſhall avoid by that means the per- 
plexity and trouble to which I am 
daily expos d, of {ſpoiling the ſim- 
plicity of my laws by adding to 
them and multiplying them: En- 
deavour to accuſtom the Athenians 
to them in my abſence, and ſuffer 
- Bo alteration in them. I have re- 
ſus d to accept the regal dignity 
which: has been offer d me; a true 
legiſlator, ought to be diſintereſted ; 
but for you, Piliſtratus,' your mili- 
tary virtues. qualify you for govern- 
ment, and your natural humanity 
will kinder you from abuſing your 
+7337") Y + authority; 
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authority; make the Athenians ſub- 
jet without making them ſlaves, 
and reſtrain their licentiouſneſs with- 
out taking away their liberty ; avoid 
the title of King and content your- 
ſelf with that of Archon. Having 
taken this reſolution, I went to tra- 
vel in Egypt and Aſia. Piſiſtratus, 
in my abſence, mounted the throne 
notwithſtanding the averſion of the 
Athenians to regal power; his ad- 
dreſs and his courage raiſed him to 
it, and his mildneſs and moderation 
maintain him on it; he diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from his countrymen chiefly 
by an exact ſubmiſſion to the laws; 
arid his manner of life is plain, with- 
out pageantry and pomp. Befides, 
the Athenians reſpe& him as he is 
_ deſcended from Cecrops, and be- 
cauſe he has only refum'd the au- 


thority of his anceſtors for the good 
of his country. As for me, I end 
my days here in ſolitude without 
Tae with ie government; 1 

| content 
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content myſelf with preſiding in 
the Areopagus, and explaining my 
laws when any diſpute ariſes about 
their meaning. The Prince of Per- 
ſia faw clearly, by the diſcourſe of 
Solon, the inconveniencies of a 
pular government, and that deſpo- 
tic power in the multitude is more 
inſupportable than abſolute autho- 
rity in a ſingle perſon. 
Cyrus having inſtructed himſelf 
in the laws of Solon and the go- 
vernment of the Athenians, apply'd 
himſelf afterwards to learn their mi- 
litary ſtrength ; it conſiſted chiefly 
in their fleets. Piſiſtratus conducted 
him to Phalerus, a maritime town 
fituated at the mouth of the Ilifſus ; 
this was the ordinary place of re- 
treat for the Athenian ſhips; for the 
famous port Pyrzeus was made after- 
wards by Themiſtocles. They went 
down the river accompany'd by A- 
raſpes and ſeveral Athenians in a 
bark made on purpoſe ; while de- 
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lightful muſic charm d the ear and 
govern d the motion of the oars, the 
Prince deſir' d the King of Athens 
to give him a more particular ac- 
count than he had done at firſt of 
the various revolutions which had 
happen d under his reign. Piſiſtra- 
tus ſatisfy d his curioſity in the fol. 
lowing manner: 

ou know that when I firſt 
form d the deſign of making, my- 
ſelf King, - the 145 was rent in 
pieces by two factions; Megacles 
was the head of one party and Ly- 
curgus led the other; Solon put an 
vs whe to our e by his wiſe 
laws, and went ſoon aſter into Aſia. 
In his abſence I 
the people, and by ö— and ad- 
dreſs obtain d guards for my perſon; 

I made myſelf maſter of — — 
and was proclaim'd King. In order 


to engage more thoraughly thegood 
1 See Herod, lib. 1, and Pig: life of Sg. 


gain d the hearts of 
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will of the people, I lighted any 
alliance with the Princes of Greece, 
and marry'd Phya daughter of a 
rich Athenian of the Pæanean tribe. 
Love united with policy: Beſides 
her ſurprizing beauty, ſhe had all 
the qualities worthy of a throne, and 
all the virtues of a noble ſoul: I had 
lov'd her in my youth, but ambi- 
tion had diverted my paſſion. 

I govern'd in peace for ſome years, 
but at length the inconſtancy of the 
Athenians fignally ſhew'd itſelf a- 
new. Lyeurgus rais d a general mur- 
muring againſt me, under pretence 
that I was exhauſting the public 
treaſury to maintain uſeleſs fleets ; 
he artfully ſpread it abroad, that 
my only deſign in augmenting our 
naval Rrength, was to make myſelf 
mafter of Greece, that I might after- 
wards invade the liberty of the 


Athenians 3 and he laid a plot to 


take away my life; he communi- 
cated his deſign to Megacles, who 
abhorr'd 
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abhorr'd the treaſon and gave me 
notice of it. I took all poſſible pre- 
cautions to avoid falling a victim to 
the jealouſy of Lycurgus. The traitor 
however found means to raiſe an 
inſurrection, and the fury of the 
people grew to ſuch a height, that 
they ſet fire to my palace in the 
night; I ran to the apartment of 
Phya, but it was already conſumed 
by the flames, and I had but juſt 
time enough to ſave myſelf with 
my ſon Hippias ; I eſcap'd in the 
dark, and fled to the iſland of Sa- 
lamis, where I conceal'd myſelf for 
two whole years: I doubted not but 
that Phya had periſh'd in the flames; 
and how great ſoever my ambition 
was, her death affected me infinite- 
ly more than the loſs of my crown, 

During my exile the animoſity 
of Megacles againſt Lycurgus re- 
vived, and their differences threw 
the city again into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion”; I gave Megacles notice of 


the 
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the condition I was in, and the place 
of my retreat; he ſent a propoſal 
to me to return to Athens, and 
offer d me his daughter in marriage: 
In order to engage the Athenians 
to come into our meaſures, we had 
recourſe to religion, and corrupted 
the prieſts of Minerva; I left the 
iſland of Salamis; Megacles came 
and join'd me at a temple ſome fur- 
longs from Athens; he was accom- 
pany'd by ſeveral ſenators and a 
crowd of people; ſacrifices were 
offered, and the entrails of the vic- 
tims examin'd; upon which the high- 
prieſt declared in the name of the 


Goddeſs, that her city cou'd not 


be happy but by my reſtauration, 


whereupon I was crown'd with ſo- 
lemnity. The better to impoſe upon 
the people Megacles choſe out from 
among the young prieſteſſes, her 
who was of the moſt majeſtic ſta- 
ture, and arm'd her like the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter, ſhe wore the dreadful 
I | Ægis 
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F#gis upon her breaſt, and held in 
her hand a ſhining lance, but her 
face was veil'd: I ſeated myſelf with 
her in a triumphal chariot, and we 
were conducted to the city; trum- 
peters and heralds went before, and 
cried with a loud voice, people of 
Athens receive Piſiſttatus whom Miz 
nerva reſolving to honour above all 
other mortals brings back to you' by 
her prieſteſs*. The gates of the town 
were immediately open d, and we 
went directly to the fortreſs where 
my marriage was to be celebrated; 
the prieſteſs ſtept down from her 
chariot, and taking me by the hand, 
led me into the inner apartment 
of the palace: As ſoon as we were 
alone ſhe took off her veil, and 1 
perceived that it was Phya ; ima- 


gine the tranſports af my joy; my 


love and my ambition were 
crown d the ſame day; the gave 
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me a brief account of her eſcaping 
the flames, and of her retiring to 
the temple of Minerva upon the 
report of my undoubted death. 
Miegacles ſeeing all his projects 
diſconcerted by the Queen's return, 
employ d his thoughts to diſpoſſeſs 
me again; he perſuaded himſelf that 
I had acted in concert with Phya 
to deceive him by falſe hopes; he 
fpread a rumour at Athens that I 
had corrupted the pontiff, and had 
_ abuſed religion to impoſe upon the 
people : They roſe in _— 
me a ſecond time, and beſieged 
the fortreſs; Phya ſeeing the cruel 
extremeties to which I was reduc'd, 
and apprehending the effects I 
might feel of the fury of a ſuper- 
ſtitious and enraged multitude, re- 
folved to leave me; ſhe thought 
herſelf obliged to facrifice her own 
happineſs to that of her country, 
and Minerva without doubt inſpir d 
her to make this facrifice. So great 
a 
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an example of generoſity fill'd me 
with admiration, overwhelm'd me 
with ſorrow, and redoubled my 
love. Megacles being inform'd of 
Phya's flight offer d me peace, up- 
on condition that I would divorce 
the Queen and marry his daugh- 
ter; but I reſolv d to renounce my 
crown, rather than be falſe to my 
duty and my love. The ſiege was 
renew d with more vigour than ever, 
and after a long reſiſtance I was 
oblig d to give way to the ſtorm ; 
I left Attica and made my eſcape 
into Eubcea. SIRE eee 
I wander'd a great while in that 
country, till being diſcover'd and 
perſecuted by Megacles, I retir'd 
into the Iſland of Naxos: I enter'd 
into the temple of Minerva to pay 
my devotion to the protectreſs of 
Athens ; juſt as I had ended my 
prayer I perceived an urn upon the 
altar, and going near it I read this 


inſcription ; „Here reſt the aſhes 


« of 
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ce of Phya, whoſe love to Piſiſtra- 


« tus and her country made her a 
ce willing victim to their happineſs.” 


This mournful ſpectacle renew'd all 


my ſorrows, yet could I not tear 
myſelf away from that fatal place ; 
I often went to the temple to be- 
wail my misfortunes; it was my 
only remaining conſolation in this 
lonely condition, in which I ſuffer d 
hunger, thirſt, the inclemency of 
the ſeaſons and all ſorts of miſery. 
One day while I was plung'd in 
the moſt melancholy reflections and 
in a profound filence, I know: not 
whether ina viſion or a divine dream, 
but the temple ſeem'd to ſhake, and 
the top of it to open ; I beheld Mi- 
nerva in the air in the ſame form 
as when ſhe came out of the head 
of Jupiter, and I heard her pro- 
nounce theſe words in a majeſtic 
and threatning tone: © It is thus 


the Gods puniſh thoſe who abuſe 


« religion, by making it ſubſer- 
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« vient to their ambition.” My ſoul 
was ſeiz d with a ſacred horror; 


the preſence of the Goddeſs con- 


founded me, and laid open before 


my eyes all my crimes; I continu'd 
a great while without ſenſe or mo- 
tion ; from that time my heart was 
chang'd ; I diſcern' d the true ſource 
of all my misfortunes ; I deteſted 
that falſe policy which makes uſe 
of wiles, artifice and mean diſſimu- 
lation; I reſolv'd for the future to 
employ no methods but what were 
noble, juſt and magnanimous, and 


to make it my endeavour to render 


the Athenians happy, in caſe the 
Gods ſhould be appeaſed and ſhould 
ſuffer me to reaſcend the throne : 
The Gods were appeas'd, and deli- 
vered me from my exile. My ſon 
Hippias engaged the Argians and 
ſeveral cities of Greece to aſſiſt me; 
I went and join'd him in Attica 
J firſt took Marathon and then 
advancd- towards Athens; the A- 
Rory.” thenians 
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thenians came out of the city to give 
me battle; I ſent ſome children on 
horſeback to them, to aſſure them 
that I did not come to invade their 
liberties, but to reſtore the laws of 
Solon: This moderation remov'd 
their fears, they receiv'd me with 
acclamations of joy, and I aſcended 
the throne a third time. My reign 
has never ſince been diſturb'd ; but 
I underſtand that Megacles who is 
retired to Corinth has engaged the 
Corinthians to lend him a fleet, and 
Jam daily making preparations to 


withſtand the invaſion with which 


he threatens me. 
Piſiſtratus was in this manner diſ- 


courſing with Cyrus, when they 


arrived at Phalerus; the haven 


ſtretch' d itſelf in form of a creſcent; 
great chains went from one ſide to 


the other to be a barrier to the 
ſhips, while ſeveral towers at cer- 
tain diſtances ſerved to defend the 


mole. The two Princes went up 
= 2 26 with 
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with Araſpes to a temple of Venus 
built upon the ſummit of mount Co- 
lias, from whence they diſcover d a 
fleet under full ſail, making towards 
Phalerus. Piſiſtratus preſently diſ- 
cern'd the Corinthian flag, and 
going down to the port went aboard 
his fleet, giving orders to weigh 
anchor and meet the enemy. The 
wind changed on a ſudden and 
favour'd Piſiſtratus; the two fleets 
came up with each other, and were 
ranged in order of battle : A foreſt 
of maſts form'd on one fide three 
lines of a vaſt length, whilſt a tri- 
ple line of Athenian veſſels, bend- 
ing into the figure of a half-moon, 
preſented an oppoſite foreſt upon 


the water: The heavy armed ſol- 


diers were poſted upon the decks, 
the bowmen and lingers at the 
prow and poop. The trumpet gave 
the ſignal to begin the attack; the 
galleys on both ſides firſt drew back, 
then adyanc'd and ftruck againſt 


each 
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each other with violence; they 
pierced and tore each other with 
their iron beaks; ſome ſtruck againſt 
the prow, others againſt the poop, 
and others againſt the fades, while 
thoſe veſſels which were attack d 
preſented their oars to break the 
violence of the ſhock. The two fleets 
mix d, grappled and came to a cloſe 
fight; here the Athenian ſoldiers 
flung themſelves from one ſhip to 
another, there the Corinthians threw 
bridges to board the enemy. 

Cyrus follow'd Piſiſtratus every 
where, and by his courage ſupply'd 
his want of experience in this ſort 
of fight. Giving way to his ardor 
he would have thrown himſelf into 
one of the enemies ſhips, but fell 
into the ſea: Several arrows were 
ſhot at him, but he plunged into 
the water, ſaved himſelf by ſwim- 
ming, and got on board an Athe- 
nian galley, which Piſiſtratus ſent 
to his aſſiſtance. Aſham'd of his 

Z 3 want 
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want of dexterity he reſolv d to pe- 
riſh or repair his misfortune: He 
order'd the rowers to advance to 
the veſſel] where Megacles was in 
perſon, he came up with it, and 
with a flaming dart ſet fire to it 
the Athenian rebel endeavour'd to 
eſcape but periſh'd in the fire. Pi- 
ſiſtratus and his captains follow'd 
the example of Cyrus ; the wind 
freſhen'd and blew high ; the flames 
mix'd with the waves ; the Corin- 
thians threw e into the 
water to eſcape; the ſea was ſoon 
cover'd with men ſwimming amidſt 
rudders and ſeats of rowers: This 
fad ſpectacle continu'd till the Co- 
rinthian fleet was quite diſpers d by 
the wind or conſum'd by the flames, 
After the action Cyrus was wholly 
employ'd in faving the lives of thoſe 
who were upon the point « of periſh- 
ing: Then he return'd into the 
port, and ſpent ſome days at Pha- 
lerus to obſerve the manner of build- 


ing 
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ing ſhips, and to learn the names 
and uſes of all their different parts. 

When Piſiſtratus had given all 
the neceſſary orders for repairing his 
galleys, he took Cyrus with him 
in a chariot and returned to Athens 
by a terraſs which ran along the 
banks of the river Iliſſus. By the 
way he diſcourſed with the Prince 
of the naval force of the Athe- 
nians, the ſchemes he had laid to 
augment it, the advantages which 
might be drawn from it for the ſe- 
curity of Greece againſt foreign in- 
vaſions, and laſtly of the uſefulneſs 
of commerce with regard to the 
navy. Hitherto, ſaid he, the Athe- 
nians have apply'd their thoughts 
rather to grow rich than great, and 
this has been the ſource of our luxu- 
ry, licentiouſneſs and popular diſ- 
cords; wherever a people carry on 
commerce only to increaſe their 
wealth, the ſtate is no longer a re- 
public but a ſociety of merchants, 
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who have no other bond of union but 
the defire of gain. The generous 
love of their country is no longer 
thought of when the public good 
interferes with their private intereſt. 
I have endeavour'd to prevent theſe 
miſchiefs; our ſhips ſubſiſt by their 
trade in time of peace, and are of 
ſervice in defending our country in 
time of war ; by this means com- 
merce contributes not only to en- 
rich the ſubject, but to augment 
the ſtrength of the ſtate ; the pub- 
lic good unites with the intereſt of 
each private ſubject, and trade does 
not in the leaſt diminiſh military 
virtue. | 

When Cyrus was return'd to A- 
thens Piſiſtratus and Solon carried 
him to ſee their dramatic entertain- 
ments. Magnificent theatres, pom- 
pous decorations, and the nice rules 
which have been ſince obſerved, 
were not then known. Tragedy was 
not in that perfection to which it 
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was brought by Sophocles, but it 
anſwer d all the views of policy for 
which it had been introduc'd. The 


Greek poets, in their dramatic pieces, 


uſually repreſented the tyranny of 


Kings, in order to ſtrengthen the 
averſion of the Athenians to regal 
government; but Piſiſtratus directed 
the deliverance of Andromeda to 
be acted. The poet had ſcatter d 
throughout his tragedy ſeveral ſtrokes 
of panegyric, which were the more 
ingenious, as they might be apply'd 
not only to Perſeus, but to Cyrus 
who was deſcended from him. After 
this entertainment Solon led the 
young Prince to his retreat on Mars- 


Hill to take a repaſt there; it was 


more frugal than that at the palace 
of Piſiſtratus, but not leſs agreeable. 
During this repaſt Cyrus defir'd the 


wile old man to explain to him the 


political deſign and principal parts 
of tragedy, which he did not yet 
underſtand, | 

Solon 
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Solon who was himſelf a poet an- 


ſwer d: The theatre is a living pic- 
ture of the virtues and paſſions of 


men; Imitation deceives the mind 


into a belief that the objects are 
really preſent and not repreſented. 
N have formerly read our poet 
Homer, the drama is only an abridg- 
ment of epic- poeſy; the one is an 
action recited, the other an action 
repreſented; the one recounts the 
ſucceſſive triumphs of virtue over 
vice and fortune, the other repre- 
ſents the unforeſeen miſchiefs caus'd 


by the paſſions; the one may abound 


with the marvellous and ſupernatu- 
ral, becauſe it treats of heroic ex- 
ploits, which the Gods alone inſpire; 
but in the other the natural _ 
be joined with the ſurpriſing, t 

ſhew the genuine effects and play of 
human paſſions; the heaping of 
wonders upon wonders tranſports 
the mind beyond the limits of na- 


ture, but it only excites admiration; 


on 
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on the contrary, by deſcribing the 
effects of virtue and vice, both with- 
out us and within us, man is brought 
to ſee and know himſelf, the heart 
is touch'd while the mind is de- 
lighted and amus d. To reach the 
ſublime the poet muſt be a Philo- 
ſopher; the moſt beautiful flowers, 
graces and paintings only pleaſe the 
imagination without ſatisfying the 
heart or improving the underſtand- 
ing; ſolid principles, noble ſenti- 
ments and various characters muſt 
be diſpers d throughout, in order 
to diſplay to us truth, virtue and 
nature. Man muſt ba repreſented 
as he is and as he appears, in his 
native colours and under his diſ- 
guiſes, that the picture may reſem- 
ble the original, in which there is 
always a contraſt of virtues and im- 
perfections. At the ſame time it is 
neceſſary to conform to the weak- 
neſs of mankind; too much mo- 
Falizing tires, too much reaſoning 


1 chills 
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chills the mind; we muſt turn 
maxims into action, convey noble 
ſentiments by a ſingle ſtroke, and 
inſtruct rather by the manners of 
the hero than by his diſcourſe. 
Theſe are the great rules founded 
upon human nature, and the ſprings 
| which muſt be put in motion to 
| make pleaſure ſerviceable to in- 
ſtruction. I foreſee that one day theſe 
rules may be improv'd ; hitherto I 
have contented myſelf with making 
the theatre a ſchool of Philoſophy 
for the young Athenians, and uſeful 
to their education. It argues an ig- 
norance of human nature to think of 
leading it to wiſdom at once by con- 
ſtraint and ſeverity : During the 
ſprightlineſs and fire of youth, there 
is no fixing the attention of the mind 
but by amuſing it; this age is always 
upon its guard againſt precepts, and 
therefore that they may be reliſhed 
it is neceſſary to diſguiſe them under 
the of pleaſure. 


| Cyrus 
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Cyrus admired the great deſigns 
both political and moral of the 
theatre, and ſaw clearly at the ſame 
time that the principal rules of tra- 
gedy are not arbitrary, but taken 
from nature. He thought he could 
not better ſhew his thankfulneſs to 
Solon for his inſtructions than by 
letting him ſee the impreſſion they 
had made upon him. I now per- 
ceive, ſaid he, that the Egyptians 
are much in the wrong to deſpiſe the 
Greeks, and eſpecially you Athe- 
nians: They look upon your graces, 
your delicacies and your ingenious 
turns as frivolous thoughts, ſuper- 
fluous ornaments and childiſh pret- 
tineſſes, which denote a puerility of 
mind and a weakneſs of genius, 
which will not ſuffer you to riſe 
higher. But I ſee that you have a 
nicer taſte than other nations, that 
you are better acquainted with 
human nature, and know how to 
make pleaſures inſtructive. The peo- 


ple 
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ple of other countries are moſtly 
affected with bold flights, violent 
tranſports and bloody ror * - 
It is for want of ſenſibility that we 
do not diſtinguiſh like you the 
different ſhades of human thought 
and paſſion; we are not acquainted 
with thoſe ſoft and ſweet pleaſures 
that ariſe from delicate ſentiments, 
Solon touch'd with the politeneſs of 
the Prince's diſcourſe, could not 
forbear embracing him and ſaying: 
Happy the nation that is govern'd 
by a Prince who travels over the 
earth and ſeas, to carry back into 
his own country all the treaſures of 
wiſdom! Cyrus ſoon after prepar'd 
to leave * and at 
made the ſame promiſe to Piſiſtratus 
and Solon which he had made to 


Chilo and Leonidas, of being ever 
a faithful ally to Greece: He em- 
bark d with Araſpes at the port of 
Phalerus in a Rhodian veſſel 2 
was bound for Crete. 
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The Prince's deſign in going 
thither was not only to ſtudy the 


laws of Minos, but likewiſe to ſee 


Pythagoras who had ſtopp'd there 


in his way to Croton : All the 


Eaſtern Magi, whom that ſage had 
ſeen in his travels, had oken of 
him to the Prince with encomiums; 
he was efteem'd the greateſt Philo- 
ſopher of his age, and to under- 
ſtand beſt of all men the ancient 
religion of Orpheus : His diſpute 
with Anaximander the naturalift 
had fill'd all Greece with his fame, 
and divided all the learned; Araſpes 
had been inform'd of this matter 
by the Philoſophers of Athens, and 


during the voyage gave Cyrus the 


following account of it. 
Pythagoras, who was deſcended 
from the ancient Kings of the iſland 
of Samos, had been captivated with 
the charms of wiſdom from his ten- 
dereſt years; he diſcover d even 
from that time a ſuperior genius and 
| a ſove- 
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a ſovereign taſte for truth. Not 
finding at Samos any Philoſopher 
who could fatisfy his cager thirſt for 
knowledge, he left it at eighteen 
years of age to ſeek elſewhere what 
he could not meet with in his own 
country; after having travell'd for 
ſeveral years in Egypt and Aſia, he 
returned home fraught with all the 
ſciences of the Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, Gymnoſophiſts and Hebrews; 
the ſublimity of his genius was equal 
to the extent of his learning, and 
the excellent qualities of his heart 
ſurpaſs d both; his lively and fertile 
imagination did not hinder the Juſt 
neſs of his reaſoning. 

Anaximander had gone from his 
_ own country Miletus to the iſland 
of Samos; he had all the talents 
which can 3 acquir'd by ſtudy, but 
his underſtanding was more fubtile 
than profound, his notions more glit- 
tering than ſolid, and his deluding 
en full of ſophiſtry: He was 


impious 
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impious in the very bottom of his 
ſoul, yet affected all the outward 
appearances of an extravagant ſu- 
perſtition; he held as divine truths 
all the fables of the poets, and ſtuck 
to the literal ſenſe of their allego- 
ries; he adopted all the vulgar opi- 
nions as principles, in order to de- 
grade religion and make it mon- 
ſtrous. 

Pythagoras loudly oppos d theſe 
miſchievous maxims, and endea- 
vour'd to clear religion of thoſe ab- 
ſurd opinions which diſhonour'd it. 
Anaximander had known Pythago- 
ras from his infancy, he had in- 
ſtructed him in all the ſecrets of na- 
tural philoſophy, and had loved him 
with the affection of a father; but 
after the young Samian return'd 
from his travels the Mileſian became 
jealous of his talents, and reſolv'd 
to ruin him as an ingrate, who u- 
ſurped upon his rights, obſcured his 


glory, and was like to be the oracle of 
Vol. I. A a Greece; 
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Greece; he cover'd himſelf with the 
veil of a deep hypocriſy, and accuſed 
Pythagoras of impiety ; he ſecretly 
made uſe of all arts to incenſe the 
people and alarm Polycrates, who 
then reign'd in Samos; he addreſſed 
himſelf to all the ſects of Philoſo- 
phers, and to the prieſts of the dif- 
ferent Divinities, to perſuade them 
that the Samian Sage, by teaching 
the unity of one ſole Principle, de- 
ſtroy'd the Gods of Greece: The 
King eſteem'd and lov'd Pythago- 
ras, yet he ſuffer d himſelf to be 
deceiv'd by the artful repreſenta- 
tions of Anaximander : The Sage 
was baniſh'd from court and oblig d 
to quit his country. He leads at pre- 
ſent a retir'd life in the iſland of 
Crete, and there ſtudies wiſdom 
without books or converſation. Hav- 
ing ſearch'd deep into all the myſte- 
ries of nature, and diſcern'd thoſe 
marks of an infinite Wiſdom and 
Power, with which every part of 
250881 „„the 
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the univerſe abounds, he ſoars upon 
the wings of contemplation, that he 
may unite himſelf to the ſovereign 
Truth, whoſe impreſſions he receives 
without the medium of words or 
ſounds* : This inſpiration, as I am 
told, is nothing like that enthuſiaſm 
which heats the mind and agitates 
the body; but it gradually ſtills the 
noiſe of the ſenſes and imagination, 
impoſes ſilence on all vain reaſon- 
ings, and brings the ſoul to an in- 
ward calm, that reſembles the re- 
poſe of the Gods themſelves, whoſe 
infinite activity does not in the leaſt 
diminiſh their perfect tranquillity. 
In this ſublime ſtate Pythagoras 
practiſes all the human and ſocial 
virtues, but it is with an ultimate 
regard to the Gods, and in imitation 
of their veracity and goodneſs; he 
is modeſt, affable, polite, delicate in 


all his ſentiments, diſintereſted in all 


* See the notion of Simmias the Philoſopher 
in Plutarch concerning Socrates's genius. 
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his actions, ſpeaks little, and never 
diſplays his talents but to inſpire the 
love of virtue. This account of the 
Samian Philoſopher gave Cyrus a 
greater deſire to ſee him, and to 
learn the particulars of his diſpute. 
The wind continu'd favourable, and 
the veſſel in a few days made the 
iſland of Crete. 0 
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